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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Treatise is primarily addressed to Dr. John 
Pye Smith, Mr. Josiah Conder, the reputed editor 
of the Patriot Newspaper and of the Eclectic Re- 
view, and the undoubted author of a work entitled 
"On Protestant Nonconformity;" Mr. Thomas 
Binney, Mr. John Angell James, and other educated 
sectarian ' teachers ; tc^ether with those of their 
congregations who ore desirous of instruction in 
righteousness. The author has so scrupulously ad- 
hered to conciseness, as to have rendered the argu- 
ment and the style, in places, rather difficult probably 
to persons not accustomed to study. He trusts, 
however, that all that is necessary for the compre- 
hension of his subject, is to read it from beginning 
to end with attention, with the references to the 
Bible most particularly, and with as much repetition 
as may be requisite to carrying its substance in the 
memory during the perusal. It is presumed that no 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

one will judge of the force of the argument on a 
partial view of its nature, nor venture to put forth 
any attempt at reply which does not fully disprove, 
by discussing all the main parts of the controversy, 
the point intended to be established : that the 
reasons for British subjects uniting with the Church 
of England, are infinitely stronger §tan those for 
s^aration from it. 

The eighth chapter ends with the demonstration 
of Episcopacy and Prelacy as divine appointments 
for the most essential purposes. The ninth chapter 
contains the objections of dissenters to the Church 
as an establishment; to the Prayer-book, &c. &c. 
with appropriate answers. The tenth contains the 
conclusion of the whole argument, as it a£fects 
Nonconformists. An Appendix to the volume is 
intended to exhibit the relations of the government 
of the country to members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and to those of opposing societies. 



The Author has to regret a consiclerabk number 
of typographical errors, Jbr the greater part of which 
he is himself accountable, and feels that the chief' 
excuses which he can offer, — his distance from the 
press, and the hurry of a single revision, — are but 
an inadequate apology. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb exposition of Scripture here presented to the 
public, is intended to display to Churchmen, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, and Independents peculiarly 
so called, Methodists, the Society of Friends, Uni- 
tarians, and other communities, the true character, 
in its great outlines, of religious society. A minute 
examination of any of the doctrines peculiarly held 
by any sect as conducive to salvation, has been 
altogether omitted. Allusion only is made to any 
peculiarities of what is intended for saving doctrine. 
It cannot be questioned, that an exposure of such of 
the ascertained doctrines of any of the above sects 
as are in contradiction to truth, together with the 
refutation of the arguments of practical and historical 
infidelity, in addition to the subjoined discourse, 
would show much more fully the evils of departure 
from the divine law of church-membership, and 
supply new motives for its rigorous observance. 
I beg to submit to those who have leisure and 
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talents for such works, wheCher a mmual on eadi 
of the conlraversles of the church, on pomte of 
doctrine^ with several of the forementioned diaBen- 
tlantsirom her Greed, and with the members of the 
Church of RomC) is not a desideratum in TheologioaL 
literature. 

It appears very possible to determine the questians 
in Tolumes of a moderate compass, which would not 
make laiger demands on the jsttention of ordinar]^ 
readers than they might conveniently satisfy. These 
cotitrovarsies, like aeveral others, lie so dispersed 
through many separate authors, that it cannot be 
€{Kpect«d they should be known by the mass of the 
religions, community, nor, if commonly read, would 
the generaUty of readers be able, probaUy, to balance 
the <9po8k^ avguments, and form legitimate con<» 
elusions. So auich has been written on all sides, 
that little oea be .required but arrangement snd 
cpndens^^ioii* 

Thi$ ia with me no hastily conceived suggestion* 
Having lor several years observed, with the most 
poignant r^ret^ the numerous and increasing dis- 
sensions of the people of this country on religioua 
matters ;.J^ing fuUy persuaded that much of the 
difficulties «nd discontents of the times arises from 
the d^fpriei^ces conncjcted with that sulject, which, 
of all in the world, is the one, when really underslood^ 
most assuasive of all envious and hostile feeUng ; and 
that genuine Chmtiaaity is to a most alarming i^xteit 
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lost in that diTision of the house against itsdf, which 

threatensyiinless timely checked by DivineProTidence, 

well nigh to extinguish the pure light of evangelical 

tmth in the land ; — knowing too that the contentions 

among the prof^ors of religion take their origin 

from the abuse of private judgment on the one .hand,- 

and of church authority on the other; and being 

deeply sensible that much wliich is advanced agvdnst 

the church of this realm by the most able and sue- 

c e oflft J advocates of nonconformity, and doubtless 

regarded by them as unanswerable truth, is either 

downright falsdiood or absolute irrationaHty ; and 

that mulfeitiides in the middle and lowest ranker ^ 

life more particukriy, of moderate or not any 

education, are seduced and imposed upon by the 

specious arguments of these leading authorities ;— - 

I have long desired that some of > the members of 

thai clmrch would step forth with so eompiete and 

convincing a refutation of the distinguisfalDg tenets 

of tfotfr^rdass of separatists from the Establishment, 

as should leave our opponents no escape from its 

force ; but, by acknowledging their errots, throwhig 

themselves into the arms of the church, which is 

vriUing to receive tliem, and thus co<^perating to 

efthibit to the worid below, and what is lof far sub- 

limer consideration, to the world above, a kingdom 

ndt olily^united by the acts of legislation, but by tfhe 

bonds of chrlstiait fellowship. 

Thm^hmany exc^ent works have been published, 
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yet it Has never been my fortune to meet with one 
that realized my conceptions of comprehensivenesff 
of argument and shnplicity of design; and being of 
opinion that the time Is arrived when .every -tiBbti 
ought to be made in iupport of trutb wifhotlt 4MBf, 
and orily hcmenting that a treatise t)f a ttorei volu.* 
minous nature has not already been edit-ed by other 
and abler hands, I have thought it my^uty, uhder 
my present convietions»' to execute at least a gniaM 
portion of the task with such abflity as my ckeum- 
stances permit. 

The objections of even Protestant separatists are 
notoriously of such a multifarious character as appears 
to defy that classification which may- give to each ¥m' 
proper weigl^t and position in the general argument. 
They are a chaoticmass» into which I havedespaired of 
infusing the lucidity of order and the exactness of pro*' 
portion. I have however adopted a plan,- 1 hope, of 
sufficient perspicuity. It may be necessary only to <ib* 
serve, in orderto its comprehension, that after certi^ 
preliminaries, I commence with the exposure of those 
arguments for immediate inspiration, wldch are moi^t 
captivating to the unlearned, and spread even in oth^ 
classes their pernicious influence ; that I afterwairds 
address myself to those writers who claim no mode dl 
spiritual illumination isuperior to that by which -ws 
hope we are ourselves guided ; and that I bring all my 
own arguments to bear on this one point—s^ratioh 
unity of purpose, the want of which in other 



pfoductions haf in my opUiion mainly contributed to 
perpetuate tl\at confusion and obscnrity in which 
the subject appears to be involved in the mind of 
nenoonibnaity, and to which it owes so much of its 
laweolable prevalence. It is hoped that the system 
of independency is demonstrated to be utterly un- 
founded in truth. 

I am not blind to the imperfections of the Qiureh 
to which I b^ong, nor averse to her improvement. 
I venture to believe that I do not differ from a vast 
minority of her truest sons, in my opinion that her 
creeds and forms and discipline may, with somewhat 
of plausibility, appear to some minds too opai to 
pasliaaaentary influence. Neither do I shrink from 
the confession that her Prayer-book is not a work 
of absolute perfection. I am not unconscious of 
dissension among her minbters — ^nor am I insensible 
of evil in her discipline. I believe that alterations 
might be effected in various departments of the 
churGb-*4iot merely some to accommodate scru- 
pulous consciences, but others to advance the cause 
of troth; and I frankly avow my wish that such 
refiMms were attempted. I think christian kindness 
and prudence prompt the accommodation, that un- 
provements should be made in whatever is improve- 
able ; that the compilers of our Prayer-book them- 
selves admitted and acted upon the principle, and that 
the rulers of our Establishment are fully competent[to 
the execution of the task. But in the absence, and 
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with only the ptojspect of these oarrectms, I ana 
ready to maintain that, confofmity is the duly of 
every subject of the crown. 

I have heard much Of high groimd^ X triirt that 
it is God's ground ; and high as that may h^,* I. hope 
the ministers of the church will never be sotHMith- 
erous to the cause of the Gospel audi Hie soUla of 
men, as to yield one inch ci that aadied fndnenee to 
the clamorous ignorance and.licentioils.passioiia- of 
the tunes. I have drawn copiously and unpartiaHy 
from the . writings of the most- esteemed nonoon-- 
formiets professing Protestantism, and if I - have 
subverted' their sophistry, our point in dispute with 
them is estaUished. The separatist has Itmgused 
his liberty to hring false and railing acouaatiott 
against the church, and to treat, her sdnisteEa with 
much cruelty and injustice : — all we ask is liberty for 
truth, both in its promulgation and reception. 

And I cannot commit this little work to piiblica- 
tion» without requestli^ig my christian r^dera to. offer 
continually to Almighty God, in the name .of hia 
Son, their. most iferyent p^itjkms,.that it umyi be 
instruniental to the i»opagatk>n^ of- his holy wyi,^ and 
to the extension of his kmgdom. 

Whissonsett, 
Februarify 1836. ' 
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CHAPTER I. 

8CRIPTURB TSC OK£T RTJLE. 

> 

Pbotsstamt sepBratists from the Church of England 
constantly assert that the Scripture is their sole au- 
thority. None. can admire this Ivofession more than 
the true cimnslmum, as he places hlsoim adherence 
lo the resJaMisHment on' the same 'gnnmd.* 'One df 
theiciaestieiilighlMMd a»d staBdaid wrileitf las de- 
oiared^^f ' TkedisscBtars appeal toeiiiery enidid and 
impartial inquhrer Ivho wffl .attend to the subject, 
whether .their .dissent from tfaoi Church of £nglai|d.is 
not fdunded cm tiie most weighty and cogent seasons. 
They hev^e only one principle oh srhidi^ they rest 
tih<&r'G«tt8e,— -that the^.Scrq>tiireil are'a* perfect rule of 
f^h aad manners." (Towgood, p. xxxv. xxx^. 
Harlow. edition, 1609.) Another author, inferior to 
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few or none of them in leeming and talent, has con- 
Mently aflbmed, thai the distuictions of the Inde- 
pendents '' are the xesolts of a ample submission 
and a dose adherence to the 9ole authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, declared in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament." (Pye Smith's Letter to Lee, 
p. 14, 2nd edition, 1885.) And a third, of very high 
consideration amongst them, has laid down as one of 
the first principles of Nonconformity, " the all-suf- 
ficiency and exclusive authority of the Scriptures as 
a rule of faith and practice." (J. A. James, "Dissent 
and the Church of England," p. 10, Srd edition, 
1831.) It is the profession of all those dissenters 
who are believers in their divine origin, and it is 
never questioned by the charitable censor of their 
conduct, that multitudes of them are sincere in 
making it. The object of this work is to demonstrate 
that they, notwithstanding, act in opposition to 
Scripture, by that very separation from the establish- 
ment which they maintun it sanctions, and to call 
upon them, in consistency with their profession, to 
unite with its ministry and members. 

But though it is morally certtun that there ought 
to be no separation from the church, it is not in- 
tended to deny to men the Uberty of hearing any 
other person than the ministers of the church ex- 
pound the Scriptures, whom they deem better in- 
structed in divine knowledge than themselves, pro- 
vided these labours of the laity, whether pubUc or 
private, do not interfere with the services of the 
church ministry. It is every man's ri^t and 4uty 
to end.eatour, as much as in . him lies, to enlighten 
his less injfonned neighbours under certain restrtcUons. 



Those reitnctions principaQy are, HtuJL he does not 
break the unity of the church; that he and hia 
hearers belong to the episcopal body aa a matter of 
prior obligation — ^with that worship and with that 
communicate ; and that they hold their separate as- 
semblies only in subordination to the ordained 
teachers. It is in conjunction with this liberty that 
I would be understood to maintain the indispensaUa 
connexion with the church; and it is only when 
combmed with ecclesiastical union, and the admow- 
ledgment of the superior claims of an q^iseopal 
mmistry, that the license of lay preaching can be 
supposed allowable. 

It appears, I think, from Scriptura that such 
liberty as we have just stated is allowed. It may be 
doabted whether it would be used to any great ex- 
tent, were the claims of the diurch ministers duly 
admitted by the people; but connepted with their 
services, it would probably be productive of more 
good than evil* as whatever lalse views of Scripture 
might be advanced by the ignorant, the consultation 
of a learned ministry woidd have, at leasts a tendency 
te correct. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE CONCURRENT TS8TI1C0NT OF SCRIPTURE, 
OF RSASONy 4KP0F THB • AVOSTOLIC FAXl|£lUI^ 

It in«y ^roiNitdy be with perfect truth a£|nned of 
the.Bible, iiidq»endeiitl7 of the prophetical portion 
of it» eontmts* that it is by fiur the most difficolt of 
^ll intelUgible books to uiidMstand. Those whd ai« 
ae^ainted with biblical criti^^sm can, I cmiceiice, 
very readily admit the jtistiee of the- remarks Di^- 
ftttad howevi^ it is by .many, who- would gladly 
jQStify their own exaltalion hitp the chair of instj^oc- 
tion without episcopal license. It is «ven- asserted, 
that the passage in Isaiah xzxv. 8, is a proof of the 
facility of interpreting the New Testament : " And 
an highway shall be there-— and it shall be called the 
way of holiness ; the wayfBLring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein." Whereas it is certain, as 
may be seen by a reference to the place and Its 
context, the Scripture h not mentioned, nor, except 
in a very remote degree, alluded to, and much less 
its private interpretation by individuals; the words 
signifying in effect, that God would be with the true 
disciples and followers of Christ, and that his reli- 



gion, if duly e:q[»lained by the ministry of the word« 
requires not great talents for its comprehension, but 
may be practised by men of very common capacities* 
It is urged again, that the people are directed to 
examine the word of God, (John v. 39,) and are 
commended for making that examination, (Acts xvii. 
10, 1 1) ; and argueci, that it is unlikely that that book 
should be difficult to which they are referred. It is, 
doubtless, highly desirable thtU every man should 
read the Scriptures. It would be a means of reviving 
much of that divine knowledge which he had pre- 
viously acquired, and would thus be a source to him 
of great comfort and edification. It would also be 
some security against false or careless instruction on 
the part of li^ ministers ; and it might be, in many 
instances, a mode of attaining fresh aocessicmB of 
information, new impressions, and new convictions, 
of a sound nature : but the command of the Saviour, 
and the commendation of the sacred historian, ailude 
rather to &e investigation of the doctrines of the 
ministry, than to the formation of others unassisted 
by ministerial instruction. It may be very easy for 
the Jews to have seasefaed the Old Testament, for the 
'puvposeof ascertaining whether the doctrines are to be 
fouAd in it which a teacher may have affirmed to be 
a particular portion of its contents; but not for the 
Christian tt> interpret the New Testament, in these 
days, without human assistance. And there is nothing . 
la Scripture or experience to make us tHiak the 
contrary. The composition of the christian Sciq)- 
tures is of a nature peculiarly difficult of interpreta- 
tion. Not orAy the circumstances under which they 
were written are remote and not easily discoverable; 
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the manners and cuatoms of the persona immediaftdy 
concerned, peculiar and obsolete; and the style of 
writing, in sevend respects, sfaigukrly idiomatic s-^ut 
the facts that these Scriptures were not addressed 
directly to ourselves, but to others, and at a great 
distance of time i tliat in many places they indirectly 
teach the great truths of religion, by being written 
in immediate allusion to certain circumstances of 
diflbrent and ancient people, and leaving us to gather 
doctrines from incidental notices ; and that they, in 
various parts, touch on the same to^cs in divers 
manners, so that much collation is necessary ; being 
hi all these respects much unlike a work of human 
genius, where the author aims at perspicuity, and 
intends to deliver his ideas so that it is scarc^y 
possible for his meanmg to be mistaken ; — these factS) 
among others, render the New Testament extremely 
liable to misconception. St. Peter also informs us, 
that in the Epistles of St. Paul are some things hard 
to be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable, wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction. But there is one cir- 
cumstance — ^the many and wide disagreements be- 
tween the opinions of sects and individuals who 
perase the Scripture for instruetion-^which may akme 
evince no ^ht degree of difficulty attending its 
interpretation. Numbers of persons read the Scrip- 
tures with a desire of arriving at the truth, and 
approach the volume with prayer for divine iUumina^ 
tion ; and yet of that multitude, how many view in 
very different lights the Selfsame passages, and draw 
extremely dissimilar and even opposite conclusions 
from the entire revelation. Now if the Bible were 



«tt9y nndcarstooct thtse liiascnmns iii«id4 nol «ii#e 
amongst mea who study the s&cred' lessons with like 
tesohablenessand derolaon* If a imtten doomoeyit 
vrete simple «nd meiiaivoqsl in its subjaat and' com* 
positiokiy it wouldi in aU pixibabilityt be undetsiteod 
UMirly^ if not pveoisely* in tbe s^me.imno^'bf 
sfaftost afty. number of resdeis, who* mt)^ mocbisaki 
ItdetitSyiaqttired into its signification; andlbe goneml 
iSMOt-of pnv^te eesearohes into Ged'S' irord, jby.BtBl> 
of good ttndetatandiDg and piona asntiiiiQVts^.Qfift be 
iecountad for only by its frequently iq)pareQt 9mr 
ttgiiity. ' 

The difficulty of discovering in nany natters of 
Qommon concern the sense of Soriptuie^ as w«U as 
^e Y«Bt importaace of a due perception of its^ruthsi 
vender it Tery desirable to use eyery means ia pur 
power of ascertaining its purport with all practif»Me 
Fveoiabn. It is foreign to my immediate dee^gfit to 
nake any allusion to the critical exanuvation of.i^ 
teoEt. My object is now rather to ($rect atteptioie to 
eerta&B methods of verifying the sesults oif that 
onticisroy and to affix on them that value to which 
they are justfy entitled. 

An anxious inquire into truth« after epuunipung 
tbe opinions of commentators on.ai^y eontrov^vted 
point of Scripturei end formmg the beBt judgment in 
his power by the consideration of their eotgupien^ 
aad of any additioBai ones tof bU own, is naturally 
desirous of receiving, if possible, eome-cowobwatippe 
of the aoearaoy of his decision* derived, in some 
measure at' leasts from independent sources. Two 
BUchextrinsiemeansimmediBtdypresent themselves— 
his natural reason, and the writings of the apostolic 

b3 
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ftUhers ; atid they slactd iiifeenuiieirtly aiyove aU otiMC 
aiuuliaries that can tw ina^ned. Biit SBdi hui4)eeii 
tbe abuse of twttm, tiiai krlegiidnute oflfee tnuat bei 
guarded by 4ome kind of definit i on. 

In iQ«Jli«g reason feo aid our inqi^ries after tniAb; i<^ 
is. not Insitiiiated^ dutt by oor tatfonal 'pdweiai >r» 
CQ]i||di.huF9 wnHkgtok dul for Dinetelines^aiilyLofi-tiftei 
8i)bKi|^ -and mysierioiis levefaDldaBs tf ^teripttiBDin 
ncNltb^r-is.it intended that ve csol ^oroia^dy t cems-^^ 
pr:^nd>i ^ could U be expeoted, as irw«onabl^> 
bfii^gSy tboioughly to tomprdiend evdry poitioirrflfil 
a vekune which has the Alndi^ty for its anthor^'axulfJ 
in Hiany* places for its subject. It is lignified^ prlB-^? 
cipally» thai our reason may be exeroiaed is judging^ 
of tbe- excefience of those doctrines or dispeniiftioaiAv 
of.Ood ffeydiled in his holy word, wUsh a^natr, 
si^tlor to our comprehension. - ■ >- [, 

r.TJiiafS one use of reason, to wbi<^ it is applied -fti}^ 
diMf uters a» well^as by churchmen. It is ndt ntuh 
cofPVKm jfor any alleged truth of ScHptilre to'lbei' 
dol^ded er) disputed, as being reasonidde mrtinej 
re^soiMii^tei But some^ieig'more is re<|mie^' 9^^ 
hMji in sui^oft <tf this q^licaitieii ef Ibe r^tiotfal 
facuUfv thfoi ihcr general concurrence of iBaanki&tl$ri 
par3l$(Bidaily by thoso^ who make the der^ti]rbs.t]ieiif 
only orade. . h is possible it mighty wifiumt Any baft - 
humane anthoHty* be only a lamentable instanee^af 
the pride of human intellect. The practice hotrever 
rests en ^infinitely In^er gtounds. In sevenH in- 
stances in Soripture» Ood has espliditly refienred his.* 
dealings with n^en to the arbitoation of thdbr reason- 
able judgmenti He has authorised us to chnploy 
reason as an independent test of the wisdom and ^ 
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gdodnett of such o£ Ins dopeiiBAtions as are level to 
our c^^Meitiss. Tbe infipired wantnla of 1I1I9 exerelse 
of Ifee fftcidly me exMttmely penptottous. They 
need only be read irith edmrnoD aMH^u and fe- 
iltotfoii m «tder to be petoeiv«d« Tbf^ are ko 
simple^ ihflit -liafaaJl oonteht nys^ witik tn^r^y 
reftnteg'tiie Yeader to Hie BiUe Anrnotte of ti@^ 
moBl^endckflUe'^eKttBq^bsB^ tboogl^ fbey< are %it' iM-^ 
mne tifte Bo^baaultfiil and inairafitftni llltiMratfeM' 
ci^daswaganxmU^k^ ft- is witk reluoftml^e ItiSMSA^' 
fAnn' «iBpaui|duig thair signiioation. The vektlk^" 
tMuEigTc^iiestedi darafbfly and ima^en^to p*at<a9e- 
tbefoMwxkig-.tezta s^Eaek. xria. 26, 2» s • Matt: >!.' 
8» } -liiL lis Lefce v. 31 ; xiii. 15, 16 1 RoM. ▼. 10/ 
Yli; ^. 1 tfakdL it ia ii^ipossible to read thea^ 
paaaageB^ willi even prtgudices hostile to the receptioii 
of the opinion, without perceiTing tbat tbe Hialf 
Spirit bos addteaaed our reaaon as a* sepamla ahd 
^rtinet aibiter of tibe righteousiieas of such fft tb^^; 
dnfliiigs of God with maakiad aa* He has e&abM titf - 
to^iGonqirehend. We baye aeen than, I tnli^ the 
legitivn^ of the use of reaMi undev Ma lhikilMi<m; 
hWMh-'mspeti to liie second msffiary which t^ ^ 
hiirw^iedfiad, ^a wrilongB of the apbbtofiO'faCbe!*$V > 
thor'tiaaitytaMirdaaright underatandiog of Soil^*: 
tare tsr eifnafl^ iinqaestionable. Bxtt it nay b«< 
naeeasary, to making oiir argument intell^bl^ US the 
ganeMd laadsf, to 'enter into some pturticnlars. 

Amei^ the'emiReart Christiana who litred -in the 
first denCuffes after the establishment of Ohrfstianity 
in the world, many were tlie authors of works, some 
ofwlocb have been transmitted to our times. These 
distugiiiabed writeis are' caHcd" the 'fathers of the 
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Chtirch. They are, speaking generally; exeeHeiit 
evidences of facts. Even the laMir of lllem may. 
perlmps be Implieitly retied ob^ as lo the e&iaCeiiee oi 
any particular contemporary ecclesiastical ^pmetiee 
which they record. But it is always open to disouB^ 
sion in their case, whether the practice is not an 
innoration, or a departure from the customs of tli& 
church at its first institution. They are> also- tiot 
always regarded as the best expoundersof Ser%)itare»v 
Some however of ^ese ancient dignitaries were 
contemporary with the Apostles. There ure booka 
extant which claim to be the workff, either on^nal 
or translated, of five writers of their age, the cbdma 
of most of which are generally undisputed ; and they 
are the works of men who were acquauitances and 
friefnds, pupils and converts, of one or other of the 
Apostles. Now it is evident, that the works of men 
thus happily distinguished both by the age in which 
they lived, and the opportunities of intercourse whicE 
they enjoyed with the inspired men, are not liable to 
the same objections as later writers, either as to the 
soundness of their doctrines, or their testimony to 
apostolic customs. Whatever ordinances or prac- 
tices they relate as existing in their timej cannot be 
imagined innovations on the original system; and 
whatever interpretation they give of Scripture^ must 
be entitled to at least a very respectful consideration. 
In reflecting on the human liability to err in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and on the greater 
facility of understanding a well-written production of 
mere human genius, we should naturally be sensible 
of what advantage it would have been to have en- 
joyed, like the first Christians, the oral instruction of 
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the Aposiles, or of one of those persons who were 
luuted with them in habits of intimacy. This 
advantage^ however, it is not for us to possess. But 
there is another which approaches it in value, and 
the next most dearable assistance that can be con- 
caved would be the plain and intelligible writings of 
nnittspired m^n who received immediate apostolic 
instruction. We are instinctively, as it were, im- 
pressed wHh an idea of the essential service which 
the writings of such persons might render to our 
inquiries after scriptural truth. Now this is exactly 
the ki&d of assistance which the writings of at least 
three reputed authors in the apostolic age afford. 

Reason, then, and the writings of the apostolic 
£UlierSv appear to be eminently useful in our investi- 
gation of divine truth. Nor is it possible to conceive 
any other extrinsic means of interpreting Scripture 
at all comparable in authority to these. Independently 
of the means of internal criticism of Scripture^ among 
which 1 include the ordinary assistance of the Spirit» 
there are no imaginable aids to its right interpretation 
but the light of nature and human testimony. And 
of aU those men who have borne evidence to the 
truth of Scripture, to its signification, or to the 
eustoms and intentions of the most enlightened fol- 
lowers of our Lord, who would, without the greatest 
caution, presume to set his own opinions in opposition 
to the genuine productions of a friend and a disciple of 
an apostle? So fully do dissenters appear to recog- 
nize the force of these arguments, that one of their 
** standard" writers, in attempting to prove "that 
every lay Christian has a right to choose his own 
pastor," appeals to no authority but reason. Scripture, 
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and the undoubted practice of the primitiye church, 
except that by which he is equally unsupported— the 
general acknowledgment of all the learned of oar 
own communion. (Towgood, p. 67.) 

Let us imagine then> that the sense of ^riptur* 
has been investigated by a diMgent and careful ex* 
amination of its contents, and ascertained, as it is 
thought, with exactness ; the inquirer Is at liberty to 
consult reason upon the matter under considentioa, 
if it be o)ie where reason is at all competent to decide^ 
and also the apostolic fathers, for any evidence which 
they may supply. And these are the consequences 
to be deduced from applying to their authority:-.-. 
First, with regard to reason : as God has referred his 
intelligible dealings with mankind to our reason and 
judgment for approbation,, if it is argued by any 
disputant, that Qod has ordained any particular 
system according to his interpretation of Scripture, 
and if our reason teaches us that it is contrary to 
itself that such should be the divine intention ; then 
its seeming unreasonable is a strong ground for 
believing that such disputant has erred in his view 
of Scripture on that particular subject; or if the 
position for which he contends is opposed to the^ 
opinions and assertions of all or any of the apostolic 
fathers, a more or less violent discredit is cast on its 
correctness. And if both reason and the apostolic 
fathers Appear to agree in condenmiag the con-^ 
elusion attempted to be drawn from Scripture, they 
are sufficiait proof of its fallacy, should there- be 
any probable mode of understanding Scripture on 
the point in question, which is not opposed by these 
separate eriterions- And, on the contrary, if a wise 
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and oareAil examination of Scripture leads to any 
conclnaion which is supported by both the auxiliaries 
to scriptural interpretation which we have named, 
then the concurrence of all these threeauthorities is 
a combination of evidence which rises almost as high 
as evidence can possibly go, and is irresistible. 

This last inference is tliat on which we shall 
ground the principal arguments of the following dis- 
cussion. 
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CHAPTER UL 

V 

or cMmuauM umci • . .n 

It Is oik 4mga In Om €]M|»tar to kM|oiifrJMlQ^t^ 
4utj,.<il X^nbtiaoo bong unitod In tlie knowledKhof 
.lke.fnilh» or iB the rigkt undarpUmluig of tiio oroid 
of.6o4« as Aguide to iBiiiiorts]itjb.-»iii chorily^rtoi^ 
sod ia taMety.«.4UHi to ascertsin tho degroe of ins- 
{KXitaofio to be attached to its obserrance^ Wo friB 
tfke tbeae sulgects sq^arately in the ordw thaA.l|iis 
been staled. • 

I. NpfactcanbemoremdisimtaUeaivwmgitrofQii^ 
sing Christians, than that one of the chief ofejocta^of 
every bdiever in revdation is to. attain a comet 
knowledge of its doctrinal truths; that thou^.tho 
Hndeistandiog of the word of God is not of itself 
sufficjeat to ensufe a man's salvaticm, yet that. -it ai 
iiopossiUe to render due obedieaoe to the Seiiptwre 
without a due knowledge of its contents; that ihO 
more erroneous our views of the divine «ord». tho 
more imperfect must be our ooaiormity to, its 
dictates,; and that it is necessary to a^guiroa right 
afiprebension of Its saving doctrines^ before wo^oan 
perform as we ought our dutiea to Him who revdsM. 
them; and that it is ther^one a duty* inasmaehaa 
obedience is a duty. 
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These are portions for which it can liardly be 
requisite to adduce proofe before a pnrfessor of 
Christianity. Not only is the word of God evidently 
designed to be rightiy understood, but it is the 
universal desire of aU sincere believers in Scripture, 
at least to attain to a jost perception of it in all its 
necessary doctrhtetf . It Is equaHy undeniable, that 
whatever it is in the word of God which is to be 
received by nifti'luf lielleaitty li§r Iheir salvation, or 
as conducive and useful towards it, there cannot 
^fMMf^^m^r^Vtim me i«ede of unddniiMdlng 4t 
tftrigli&'^<meit^M «f Otod» in its sepamte t^^fs^fti 
2iitllidiMfidttalau^eets, in the scope bnd design 'of ill 
•parte; 'Ui ift ita get^Eal purport, iean*faav#, yes^e^u 
Itelf, bai^ ene g^uine sign^catioR. Tr«tW ^«^ 
^&e»sffi as thewordof God, intended for tibesslvafidft 
^TUmks tnust be one in ike gross and m detail. ^ 'ft 
,is perfectly impossible that there should be two ways 
^tOddeMsnttdiBg it, in either respect, both disagree* 
iiigjaiid incons^tent, and yet both ^fat. The 
idlglltiSBt^^ontradictions among interpreters ore prooft 
al)ei^Cor. It may be considered as an eslalAished 
isdrinefragable axienS, that the woi^ ef God eshnM 
k the^ least «bnfhuiiet itself. Theto being the^ but 
one- pfia4 tiit^rpfetation of that divine -wffl which we 
biivee<»^beyi itisoiir duty to learn lAMir partiuikkif 
fligtiliettlibn; - > 

' And tbe i^^^M^ «f Qed itself strongly eUAe/txces )M 
msm k^h' and eaiot^ea Mie smn^ dbMj^on: I^ 
aivarTetyof texts the <*ti{Uth'' evidently indiean^ 
lto4o(«thies of Ofafist Wllieh are to be befitev^d andi 
olleyed -^ 'salnMoa, ^nd at the scohe time fH«iV 
i^ingleness. Truth in that sense isspoken of asif it 
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were a deinite tnd individaal olgecl, and the highest 
spiriliial benefits to men ate ascribed to its operatioiis. 
In one place it is written, ** Sanelify them throngh 
thy truth, thy word is truth. And for their sakes 
I sanctify myself, that they abo might be sanctified 
through the trath." (John xyii. 17, 19.) In amothfflr: 
«< God mH render to every man aeccvding to 1» 
deeds ; unto tiiem that ace contenticms and do not 
obey the truth, indignation and wralh, tribnktion 
and anguish." (Rom. ii. 6, 8, 9.) In a third : '^ If 
we sin wiUnUy after that, we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no move 
sacrifice for snis." (Heb. x. 26.) Several other ^o. 
tations might be adduced to Ihe same effiact. In 
a £nir passages, indeed, the significBtion of the wcM is 
mote d^idtely expressed, and the troth as it is. in 
Jesus is described as an emanatbn frbmtbe third 
p^son in the Ck>dhead, to which, in its revealed 
form, Ihe same divine Being conducts the faitiiM 
and wise inquirer. The fruit of the Spirit is repre- 
sented in all goodness and nghteousness and truth ; 
tod that tiiey should be guided into all truth by tke 
Holy €ft»6t, was a promise of Christ to his Apostles. 
It is not, ho¥pever, always in the texts which lite* 
rriiy refer to the truth, under that appellalion, that 
its msity and the importance of its receptisdiin allits 
purity are implied or expressed with tin greatest 
plainness. Nor can the assertions of the unity «f the 
feith (Eph. iv. ^, Id.) be regarded as most declaratory 
of the duty of attaining it. The strongest evidences 
of both the unity in question, and the contingeftl 
duty, are contained in certam proofs of God's pro<- 
vidential care and design, that the truth should he 
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communicated to mankiBd with as little adaixtiue as 
possible of error. These proofs are given in the 
dedaratioDS of the inspired writers, with reference 
both to their own ministerial labour^^ and to those of 
pseachers of inferior authority. The Apostles have 
in several instances borne written testimony to the 
fidelity and exactness with whkh they delivered the 
oracles of God. They affirm that they knew the 
truth and proclaimed it ; that they preached, wam* 
ing every man in all wisdom, and that their preach* 
lag was not with enticing words, and that thef 
handled not the word of God deceitfully, but by 
manfestation of the truth commended themselves to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God* (2 Cat* 
iv. 2.) They were directed by that power which 
gave them utterance, to command their disciples to 
*' stand fast in one Spirit, with one mind striving 
together for the faith of the gospel." (PhU. i. 27.) 
They were ins^Hred to instruct miinkind that Christ 
** gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
ibr the edifying of the body of Christ, till we idl 
come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a' perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ; that 
we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and 
fro,>aBid carried abdut with every wind of doctrine, 
by the sleight of men, &c; but, speaking the truth in 
hofTCf may grow up unto him in all things, which is 
tiw head, even Chrbt." (Eph. iv. ll^ld.) But 
nothing evinces more satisfactorily the duty of ad- 
hering loosely to a standard of truth, than the admot 
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Aitions addiressed In Scripture to less gifted teacheis; 
pftrticutetly file directioiis given to Timothy and 
TitttS. By referring to 1 Tim. i. &( iv. IB ; 3 Tim. 
i 13; ii. 15; iv. 3: Tit. i. 9, and ii. 1, 7, 8, it wUl 
be seen that the Scripture direots these two iUustrioiis 
ministers, in a great variety of expressions, to watch 
t^inst error in others ; to be cautious of admittiog 
into the ministry those who were not qualiied to 
preach the truth, and to be careful in maintaimng 
that correctness of doctrine which is agreeable to the 
word of God, and such as no gainsayer could refute. 
They, one or both, were to charge some that they 
taught no other doctrine — ^to take heed to themselves 
and to the doctrine, to hold fast the form of souaod 
words which they had heard — ^to study to show 
themselves approved unto God, worltmen that need 
not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth : 
they were warned that the time would come wh<6n 
men would not be able to bear sound doctrine, but 
would turn away their ears from the trutfa~.that 
a pastor was to hold fast the fsdthful word as he had 
been taught, that he might be able by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers, and 
to speak those things which become sound doctrine ; 
in doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, since- 
rity, sound speech that cannot be condemned. 

These texts abundantly prove the duty of knowing 
the will of God truly, and of its being taught by 
ministers with accuracy: and so far are diss^it^rs 
from the Church of England from disallowing the 
justice of these observations, that theyjasslgn to the 
propagation of truth a place among the highest rank 
of duties, and constitute it, if not the very chief. 
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a inrineqnd quali&satMn o£ andiiiatetol Cbiist. One 
of them wril^^^'< Butifloisie willflBf, why 4iMurb the 
hanhany iluit now sohsials betvEom obtuoo^men and 
(^Mentcrs? To this 1 reply, that the -authority of 
tfttth&ipanaAoiiiitluidaiipreinei that,liieiB06tlund 
and friendly office' we oan perfbrm. to any of owr 
^Mi^bemrd i» «o plaoe before their, eyes the truth of 
Ohlrlfll^ beesdae, aa chelate veneraUe Thomaa SQOtt 
itted'to say, " 18110148 the only seed from which.xe^l 
lidlinlem orbe^ilMness 4»n grow; that the nearer we 
apptoadh to trn^ the nearer we approach tp e^ch 
Mller, and the sweeter our union will be/" (Pal- 
tD€^a Protest. Diss. €atachi8Bi» by Newman.) But 
Mr. Josiah Conder, in his celebrated work on Pro- 
testant NonoonformUy, has exalted the truth so 
highly as to make the knowledge of it almo9t» or 
quite^ of ksdf a commission, a warranty^ to preach. 
bi attestation of which sentiment, I need rifer the 
readctt only to his secti<ms (book ii. ch. 2) on the 
a|>osto]ie' commission, and the souree of. ministerial 
authority s wherein are several dieia Jiike the foUow- 
itigr't ''The ministerial office ocmsists in preaching 
the g<y9pel, and if the gospel is faithfully an4 intel- 
Mgetitly promulgated, the office is fuliUed.. The 
building up of the body of Christ by the ac^sessijon 
of thede Mting stones, the evangelittng of all nations 
by the fboUshness of preadiing, . is the work of the 
m]hlstry.-4t is the same in every age." (§•7.) '* Every 
fiiithftil preacher of the gospel, in fulfflting the will of 
Christ,' doims to be invested with a necessary minis- 
terial Authority, an authority simply resuUing from 
the message which he promu^ates, and the command 
which he fulfils. We maintain that the authority 

c3 
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vested in the preacher of tke gospel is derived im. 
ntedkitsly firoaa the messi^e wWch he pttbUshes uoder 
the iMrrttirt of Christ; that the ctedentittls of this 
authority ons to be sought for in the eorrespondtniee 
of his niintetsrial labours to the dictates ol inspired 
tmiA. Truth, by whomsoever it is pcomulgated^ cAti- 
not<but profess the same Intrinsic authority." (§dv) - 
''l%ese isst passages are from th^ pen of the Hot^kar 
of' KoAConfonnists ; a man whose work the eminent 
Mr* James of Bhrmingham, in his *' Dissent and the 
Ohurc^ of England," thus eulogizes t ' * I also stson^i 
arid above aH recommend the cool, the philosophical, 
the scr^onT, the masterly work of Gonder on Non^ 
confbirmity.*' 

Nothing then can be much more secure from 
dispute than the importance of the truth being bodi 
preacfasd* by the minister, and learnt by the peo^. 
It4s apeeially provided for by the word of God; Ib- 
adtoiittbd as the great object of preadiing by the 
dissenter $ and is the doctrine of reason. Tii* cesolt 
of peasoiiing on the suliject has indeed been undev-^ 
stated* Reason teaches, that to learn the truth witli 
exaetneas is one of the very highest of all duties. It 
is snost unqnestionably the consummation of duty to 
penform the will of God perfectly. Perfect obedience •- 
IS piiopoeed several times in Scripture as the ahn of 
chiiatian endeavour. But we cannot possibly obey 
Ged to perfection without a perfect knowledge' of his- 
wilL Therefore we are under tiie same obligation to 
leiuai'thal will perfectly as to perform it perfeclly$ 
anii. to .perform it without imperfection, is, howevur 
diikuit and however unnecessary for salvation, ait < 
least ia> duty solemnly enjoined on the disciple of 
Jesus. 
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II. We are next to mvestigate the duty of pr<h- 
festiDg Christaans being luiiled in a apirit oC kyve* 
And on this point flcriptttre is eo - evpren that it 
neeia no argument. It is only necessary to shonv 
that it'is made a duty of tlie very fittt impodrtanoe. < 

It is very much this, kindly conaent and agreemaaife 
which the Apostle paotieulady eojoiaa, wlMtthe com-* 
manHb alid exhorts the Corinthians to speak ail. the 
same - tlmig» ' * that tiiei e be no diyisioiis among liMfn,i ' 
hot tliait they be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in tlie same judgment." (i Cor. ii 10.) Ha 
urged this unity upon them because, he says, it had 
been declared to him that there were oontentiona 
among them, which contentions he calls in another- 
place, enrying, strife, and divisions. It is this cod- 
cord and communion which he partly intends when 
he entreats them '* to be perfect, to be of one nlDd« 
and to live in peace." (2 Cor. xin. U.) But it is 
neA only on the Corintlnans that it is ineukated-: it 
isibe ooasmon doctrine to the churches. St. Paul, m 
writiOgtothePhflippians, (ii l,2,)says: "Iftherebe 
any; ooniK^ion in Christ, if any comfort of •love, if 
aniy fellowship of tlie Spirit, if any bowels of mercies^ 
fu^ ye my joy that ye be like-minded, having the 
samelaive, being of one accord, of one mind.** Then 
agiin we read in tlie book of the Aets^ (iv. S%) of the 
muHitttdee of them that believed, ' ' being of one iieart 
and of one soul." It Is besides a commandment of 
Sti Peter .to his disciples, ** to be all of one mind^ 
haying compassioa one of another, and to love as 
brethren." (1 Pet iiL 8.) A similar lesaon was 
reoaived by the Ephesians : ** I beseech you that yi§' 
widk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are caUed^ 
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endeavouring to ke^p 'the unity of' the Spirit in4he 
bond of peace." (Ept iv. 1, Si) • 

But this virtue is enforced ttpon us in'Seript^e 
under the name of charity. Charity, in the langtiag^ 
of Scripture, it need not perhaps be observed, lines' 
not bear the exclusive sense of alms-giving Which l3 
frequently assigned to it in common discourse ; if l» 
rat£er the spirit of love towards our fellow Jcreatnrem;* 
with all its active fruits—a catholic affbction whiefo 
extends to the whole human fkmHy, but whena re- 
stricted to the narrow household of'Mth, subsiilti^ 
in its purest and sublimest essence and character. 
I^t. Paul has well guarded even the Eng&h reader 
against mistaJdng its signification. Charity^ sayB fae^' 
sufferethlong and is kind, bears evil treatment w^h 
patience, and is kind even to the injurious. ' Chainfty 
envieth not, charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh ncrt 
her own interest only, but also that of others ; is not 
easily provoked ; thinketh no evil of men without 
just occasion ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicetll 
in the truth ; concealeth all which is bad of otheM 
that it can consistently with its duty— believeth*^ 
the good of them that is credible ; hopeth allthbigs 
for the best concerning them, if therfe is rlMMn fiMr 
hope ; and endureth all injuries of which private ftfid 
public benefit does not imperiously demand the repres- 
sion. These are worlcs of charity alone towards etanih 
other, either as men or as Christians. They whose 
disposition is to perform the acts of charity or' love, 
are possessed with a charitable spbrit. Those •who 
are disposed to evU, in judgment or in action, are 
strangers to its divine influence. And to charity we 
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are exhorted, in Scripture, in a tone the most solemn 
and imperative. " Put on," writes St. Paul to the 
Ccdosslaos, *'as the elect of God, howels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suf- 
fering, forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another : and above all these things put on charity, 
idiich ia the bond of perfectness." In a long cata- 
logue of christian virtues, which St. Peter commands 
the Christian to acquire, he crowns the whole with 
brotherly kindness and charity. The same Apostle 
echoes the very sentiment of St. Paul just cited : 
" Above all these things have fervent charity among 
youiselves." Our blessed Saviour has taught us, that 
on the love of God, and the love of our neighbour, 
hang all the law and the prophets. And in unison 
with that declaration, St. Paul has pronounced, that 
1ov4b is the fulfilling of the law. These injunctions 
and doctrines from the word of God are amply suf- 
ficient to establish the duty of such love, and, I will 
add, its necessity. Shall God command Christians, 
in such expressions, universally to experience this 
affection, and shall we feel ourselves at liberty to 
disobey? But Scripture does not leave us to make 
this matter of inference. If this spirit of love 
breathes not in us, we are deceiving ourselves, and 
are not Christians at all. So essential an ingredient 
is it in true Christianity, that it is indispensable to 
its existence. Can any words be much stronger to 
this effect, than those of our Saviour, '* By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another :" or those of St. John, ** Let us 
love one another : for every one that loveth is boroi 
of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, 



knoweth not God, for Ood is loye. If God mo lovad 
us, (as to send his Son to be a propitiatioo for our 
sins,) we ought also to love one another^ K we love 
one another, God dweUeth m us, and his k>v^ is 
perfected in us. He that dwelleth in love, dwells 
in God, and God in him. If a man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar. WhoaocYer 
doeth not righteousness, is not of God, neilhfir be 
that loveth not his brother." 

l^e necessity of mutual love amon^ Ghristya^i 
can scarcely be expressed in str<HigCff terms. I£«ib^ 
words can increase 'our obligation to acquire and 
cultivate so heavenly a temper, it is the sentence of 
St. Paul. He instructs us, that if we have not tho 
spirit of charity, and its moral creations, that we are 
void of true religion ; that it matters not what is the 
fulness of our faith, or the profundity of oux know^. 
ledge, — ^that we may even perform miracles, or utter 
prophecies, but if we are not animated by this divine 
principle, we are as nothing, or worse than nothiu^ 
in the eye of heaven. '* Though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and aU 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that ,1 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my goods U> feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be burned* 
and have not charity, it pr<^teth me nothing.** 
(1 Cor. xiii.) 

It is vain to attempt withm narrow, limits to dev 
scribe that love which must necessarily subml bo» 
tween true disciples and followers of Christ, as 
children of the same Father by nature and by gmoe; 
partakejs of the same redemption, and heirs of the 
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sttiie proaoBes. It is supoffliioiis ta prove tfaAt it is 
a fellow^up of tile most dfectiimate feelii^, and that 
sach a conmnodon^ arising from obedience to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, must be unity, and unity in 
its completion. 

in. 'Now it renakis to be observed, that however 
little it may be comprehended by Christians in gene- 
nl, the Scriptures certiunly contemplate a union of 
true believers in society. Evidences of this fact are 
contained in several passages of Scripture, wliich 
mentfon the unity in express terms. (Rom. xii. 5 : 
i Cor. xiL 13 : Bph. iv. 4 : Ck>l. iu. 15.) Christians 
are included, according to these authorities, in one 
bady. The doetrine is very instructively implied in 
PhiL L 9^. But other texts are more eiiplicit, in 
ailher enlarging on the idea of unity, or arguing on 
its assumption. Of the former kind are the following, 
tekea from 1 Cor. ido. 12, 27 : Eph. iv. 16. It will 
be immediately percdved, that in these places Chris- 
tinia, as members of a church, are compared to the 
lu&bs js taemben of a body. <* As the body is one," 
MyaSi« Paid to the Corinthians, ''and hath many 
OBeQribeis, and all the members of that one body 
Mag many are one body ; so also is Christ. * For 
by^ene Spirit are we aU baptized into one body, 
^rtuithev w% be Jews or Gentiles ; for the body is not 
one menibej^,' but many; and ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular." In his Epistle 
to* the Ephestans, after specifying the uses of the 
nihustry, and its subserviency to the, growth of 
*ri«tS«a. unity ; "From Christ," he adds, "the whole 
body fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the cffec 
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tod w^Maag 1r Hie mu ai Mt ^ every fHi» mteih 
IneKwe «r tfw Ml|f «ilii Ae cd^flug of Hm^ in 
l0«er neMHM«iAyiiTery8|lfiltadlf incndi^^ 
unta- «B aDiiflioii to the bread ptfliiLen of st^lJke 
Lm^fl supper. "Tlie bread wMch we b rc < i lc ,'tyit not 
Ihe coBumnnoii of Ibe body of C%rfeitf fMr ire^ Ifibig 
numy, are one bread and one body : ftir ^^ aie ill 
part^erB of Ibat onebread." (1 Gor. x. 17.) TUb 
eonmniinon is bideed an emUem of imily'ki both 
society and love. 

A tetiier proof of tbe aune nflHy ti doAMflie 
from file practice of ezcomnnnuoalion. 8iqipoAK» 
tvbal is genenlly adn^lted* tbaitbe priiuicive cIiumJrw 
Ind apoatofic antbority lor excluding Ita reprobate 
menbera from tbe ceremonies of wonfeip and ooft- 
mtinion, by way of panlriiment, it fanmeAilely fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that tbere eovid 
exist no separate society of Christians in wbMi <hdte 
men coald be received, according to the divine Ih- 
tention, and enjoy the privileges of tlie diriiftiki 
chnrch. For if it were so, the apostofie aMbo^rily 
for the church to punish by exeommnnicatlorir wt^ 
nugatory. The simple fact of punishing a mativ% 
inspired mandate, with excommunication, implies 
that there was no separate institution where he cotdd 
be admitted m the character of a christian woMi^ 
per. The church. In short, was one society. 

The revelation of the divine displeasure agriittt 
divisions among Christians, is a branch of the sftne 
argument. It is hardly possible to name a single 
error which is more strongly reprobated in the woMl 
of God, than separation into parties or sects, fibe 
principle of separation among Christians is far from 
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•niBiNirigflfl -by tiMt gtiMMMJ -stB^ttioB- 4ii Chiist, 
<'£.v«7 kkngtop ^videdi ajgniart itM^lf is hraiighl to 
dosolatioQ* «nd «i¥eEy 4BUir or \komm SMMi ngwnfit 
ibsttlf diaU Do( stead." (Matt. xiL ^) It imu& in 
<K>^Bklfnntiii>» of tha iaiMSMMu.4iiNt anil oonduct of 
tibe ffftrinthiinf tiuA Si. Paul ■ddinwtmii to. tlMin 
this Qacn«st ei^hontaticm 2 *' Now I bessrdi you. 
tethresv by lh« name of our Lord Jesus Gbcist, 
iHist j^e^attspwkthe saino things and thai tbsxe be 
no divisions among you; but that ye be pecfiectly 
jflii0MPd ^ogetber in ^ sane moid sod in ike Mine 
iai^fBOSoik. £v«ry one <^ you saitb» I am of Favl, 
mid I of Apcdloa, and I of Gephas» and I of Qbxist. 
h (3msi divided?" (1 Ck>r. i. 10, 12, U.) Qn 
4ih«isaBie aoeoii»lhoadds> (1 GiMr. i& !> 3; 4,) Ibat-be 
^'ic^iijd jBot ^^k unto them as unto (^irilui^ butas 
jpitp aanial» for ye are yet carnal; lor whereas tb/^re 
is anuNig you envying, and sthfs^ and divisions^ are 
jiejiot oarnal, and walk as men ? for while one aaitb» 
Ian f^ Pa«l, and another, I am of Afiottos, ate ye 
.||Ojt ea(9al T* This is awful language. And basides 
|bi|s« admonitions, the passage in Gal. v. 11^~*42J, 
-posseases this character in so high a degree, that it 
behoves all denominations oi Christiana to see well 
tiiai the J do not laU under its condemnataoo. Among 
tba.vKiffks of the flesb» of which it is wriUeD» ' 'they who 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God," 
stands 'm our English translation '* sedUiotu ;" im the 
j^iace oCtbis word *' seditions" shoiuld be substituted 
" divisions," meaning divisions among Christians into 
parties. (See Note A.) Thus divisions of this nature 
on^ species of those works of the flesh which 
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they wha oonunit ahall not inhfiril* the kiagdam o£ 
heaven. 

Now I intend not in this stage of our inquiry ta 
detennine the locaMty of this one body. Without 
limiting it to any individual society, I shall off«: 
a few asguments^ by no means the strongest that 
could be adduced, but nevertheless such as I deenv 
sii^icient for the present, to prove, that the unity 
contemplated is not confined tO: sbgle congragationst 
but is designed to. embrace the entire christian 
world. It is possible that some of the texts which. 
we have quoted may in their primary sigaificatioa 
respect an assembly oC worshippers in one place 
of audience. I will even suppose, for the sake ofi 
argument, that, according to the opinion of the 
Ck)ngreg«tioniil]8ts, there are but two meanings of 
the word ekupch^ in Scripture — ^that it signifies^ either, 
an individual congregation) or believ^v in theaggrOf. 
gate dispeised thnoughout the unii^erse. X. wiE 
further suppose for a moment, on the same conditioPr 
that any one of the denominations oi Christiana -is. 
that which' is most strictly scriptural in its form ot 
eeclesiastical institution. The Independents wqill, 
be fbrwaixLto assert thdir own scripturality. Xh^; 
Baptists and Methodists- and others will of course, hie* 
equally disposed, to claim tihe same honour for then^t« 
sdves. Whatever ought to be the constitution, of 
the christian church, I will endeavour to make.it 
appear that the unity in point of society should- be. 
universal. 

This I think can be done very briefly. There, is 
not an independent who will dispute that the Scrip- 
tures intend at least congregational unity ; that a}i 
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iodrndoils in a church conisidered as a congregation, 
are, if they are true Christians, members of Christ as 
well as members in particular of (liat one body; 
that Ybey ought all, as servants of Christ, to partake 
of the same bread, observe the same christian worsh^), 
and be united as brethren in christian fellowship : 
they are all of them, in short* members of one 
society. It is needless in ^is place to attempt to 
describe more particularly the spiritual or scriptural 
connexion between them. We assume that there 
are sodal ties which bind them together, agreeable 
to th^ divine ^1; but we leave them undefined. 
We suppose them united according to Scrqrture^ as 
flir as Scripture has prescribed the mode of union. 
We impute to them the essential properties, what- 
ever they may be, of corponte unity; and it is 
equally certain, that every true Christian living is 
regarded in Scripture as a member of Christ. Now 
then it appears to be an immediate and aelf-evident 
consequence from these premises, that every in- 
dividual and true Christian whatever, has spiritually 
fifnd virtually a right to be a member of tiiat congre- 
gation. We know the physical impossibilities to idl 
believers scattered throughout the world worshipping 
together. We are not speaking of its actual pvac- 
tlcat^ity for the worid, but only of the abstract right. 
There ought not to be any spiritual impediment to 
community. The congregations of worshippers 
ought to be so united within themselves, that any 
follower of Christ might, as opportunity offered, or 
as circumstances required, see the way open in hb 
conscience to their worship and communion ; might 
join them as a member of their body because he 
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and they were all members of Christ, that there 
ought not to be any bar of human device and 
forgery to exclude suoh a person from partadpatkm 
of Christ. And as this is true of any individual 
Christian, it is a principle of intercommunity which 
extends itself through iQl the faithful of Christendom. 
All true members of Christ are members of one 
body. Every man amongst them is spiritually 
a member of every church. Thus all Christians on 
earth may and ought to be, as a body, united. 

It may be further observed, that if it can be shown 
from Scripture, by any arguments independent of 
those which we have now advanced in favour of 
a catholic church, that the separate congregations 
of Christians were united under one government, 
which consequently produced social union, if, in fact, 
as far as Christianity had extended in the history c^ 
the canonical books, it appears that there was one 
spiritual incorporation of the believers, most pro- 
bably for the sake of unity in truth and love, we 
shall then better see the reasons for the union of the 
church being so much insisted on in Scripture. It 
would be a necessary concomitant of the one truth 
and the one charitable spirit. The above induction, 
and the new proof from Scripture, will mutually 
confirm each other. We shall be the more certain, 
on discovering that the union of churches is a matter 
of Scripture history, that our reasoning is correct ; 
and reasoning will serve to convince us that we do 
not misinterpret the language of inspiration. We 
shall, in short, perceive the combined evidence of 
Scripture and reason to the fact of ecclesiastical 
union, and Scripture, it will be seen in a subsequent 
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{Mirt of Ikis volume^ does supply ug with scpavale 
proofs* We may here then jsmert the fact on the 
aigiiiaeBis just addueed, corcoboiated by its ad- 
ditiOKMil. testimony. 

We have saw spoken of luiion in truth, in love, 
and in society. And to be united in theee three 
neapects must be the essence of christian unity on 
earthy and a foretaste of reunion in heaven. It is 
iropoeslUe to deny that the unity virhich we tiave 
considered in all its parts would be the perfection of 
christian churchship. Imagination delights in that 
beautiful picture of piety which would be presented 
by the world, were all men spiritually united in 
one church, hearing and following ministers of the 
same true doctrine, and eating the bread of life with 
one heart and one soul. Were indeed all men 
hearers of the truth and worshippers in one true 
church, the ministers would have only to edify the 
adult and to educate the young. Such a state of 
optimism could be conceived that ministers might 
be altogether dispensed with; and that every man 
should know the Lord from the least to the greatest. 
This would be a reign of Christ on earth. I here 
nether assert nor deny, that such a consummation 
is to be expected. In familiar language, there are 
many degrees of excellence. It would be a great 
improvement on the present state of the world, if 
aU who professed Christianity were united in society, 
truth, and love, and were endeavouring to bring 
others to the same agreement. Certainly it is 
impossible for Christ's religion to be practised as 
it ought till such a change is produced. Nor is 
it for any one to say, if provision is made for 
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unity in the word of God, to what success rightly- 
directed endeavours might conduce. Most undoubt- 
edly, the nearer we approach to either of the states 
of union, the nearer we approach to Christ ; and the 
more remote that object, the farther we stray from 
him. And if it is, as it appears, the design of the 
Almighty that all men should be one in Christ, it is 
an end proposed to man which challenges emulation 
as the grandest achievement of his spiritual exertion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATION 
AMONGST PROTESTANTS IN ENGLAND. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more melancholy 
contrast with the scriptural idea of unity portrayed 
in the last chapter, than the picture of dissent ex- 
hibited at the present time in this country ; a com- 
position disfigured not only by the variety of sects 
and diversity of doctrines, but by the dislike insepa- 
rable from conscientious disagreement, and, in too 
many instances, by the bitterness of zeal. To fiU 
up the measure of our errors, even men of conside- 
rable learning and religious disposition appear to 
view the confusion with complacency, as if it were 
the work of the Deity. Complaints are common 
against the church ; but seldom, if ever, are there 
any lamentations heard from those who are loudest 
in her condemnation over the numerous contrarieties 
of her opponents. An author whose opposition to 
the church is most violent, for a man of cultivated 
mind, would try her merits by comparing her with 
only one of the opponent sects, and so far he would 
be justifiable; but if his silence leaves it to be in- 
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fecred^ that he can forget or excuse every other 
existing sect or heresy, he suffers fahnself to appear in 
a light wfaieh casts upon htm no honourable refleotioiK 
The existence of sects is notorious. It b a standi 
ing evidence of our religious divisions. The exact 
number is uncertain ; but it may not be unnecessary 
to observe, for those whose observation has been 
local and reading confined, that twenty seems to be 
a moderate computation. The record of a dissenting 
historian of different denominations, exceeded that 
number prior to certain recent excrescences and 
subdivisions. And it must be particularly noticed, 
that not only professors of Christianity may bede-. 
nominated vioUtors of the unity signified ; the free-* 
thinker^ the sceptic, the man who is indifferent to all 
religions, the deist, the theophiknthropist, theathdst, 
are all examples in kind. Let not this sentence be 
stigmatised as unjust, as the illiberal judgment of 
staunch episcopalianism. It is evident to intuition, 
that these distinctions could not exist were all VMn 
united in os^ one christian society established in the 
country. And with respect to the divisions among 
Christians, they are, in at least the most popular 
sef^ so many instances of separate communioa. 
The baptist owns no church»membership with the 
metfaodist; and neither of these unites in worship 
Moth the independent: baptist will even exclude 
baptist from the altar^ on account of dissension. 
N^ne of these rel^ionists, as well as others, would 
cmmiuwicate with members of the established church. 
The form of kneeling alone would, probably, present 
aa insuperable obstacle to a performance of the cere.< 
many. It may be retoftod, that the churchman 
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would feel an equal or greater horror of approaching 
the altar of the sectarian. These are mentioned onlf 
as a few, out of many examples of dismemherment, 
where there ought to be only one incorporation, (dee 
Note B.) 

The difference of doctrine, our second topic, ia 
not so clearly defined as the difference of sects. The 
sects mark out divisions of themselves. They do 
not always indicate a distinction of creeds. The 
ostensible cause of separation is sometimes a mere 
peculiarity in government and discipline; and 
where symbols of faith do not exist, as is frequently 
the case, there is much vagueness and variety under 
individual denominations. Of sects, however, whose 
leaders are men of some learning, the doctrines and 
practices have obtained a d^ree of fixation. Books 
are published which are to a certain extent standards* 
of their peculiarities. The methodists, baptists^ in* 
dependents, quakers, swedenborgians, unitarians, 
deists, have all their literati. The works of Barclay 
and Gurney, Wesley and Whitefield, of Belsham 
and Priestley, Booth and Gale, and of a host of 
deistical writers, may all be consulted as authorities 
for the distinguishing tenets of their several frater« 
nities ; and in many points the dissensions even of 
the most enlightened run into great latitude. But 
as we descend lower in the scale of erudition, these 
distinctions widen. It is not uncommon for the 
most unlearned to affect to perform the functions oi 
ministers of Christ. The ability to peruse the pages 
of the English Bible, stamps them at once with com-* 
petent literary qualification. Preachers wiU even 
assume the office of teaching that Word which they 
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cannot read in th^ mother-tongue. The naturai 
consequences of these liberties of proj^sying Is 
doctrine of an endless and LncakuiaMe diversity. 
In a great degree, unguided by any foreign or ver- 
nacular authority, every man follows that which 
appears right in his own eyes. It is thus that many 
of the nominal followers of Wesley, the Wardleys, 
and the Bournes, raise their hosts of adherents, and 
divide the dishonour of sectarianism with Southcote 
and Irvmg and the tongues. But those who imagine 
that the partitions into sects mark all the divergitite 
of doctrine, would form a very inadequate conception 
of the errors of the times. There is scarcely a 
wider dissension between the most educated of two 
opposite professions, than often exists, as fiir as we 
can possibly judge, between the varieties of talents 
in the same society. Where men discharge the 
duties of the ministry with extremely little, or abso- 
lutely no human learning whatever, there is a failure 
of idmost idl security for the true interpretation of 
any one text of Scripture. Those who are acquainted 
inth our rural districts, know how prevailing a cus- 
tom it is for thousands to hear the most ifiitenite 
teachers with the profoundest reverence. Nothing 
is more easy than for the country pastor, if dis^ 
engaged from the duties of his own ministry, to hear, 
in the open face of heaven, most erroneous construe* 
tions put on well ascertained passages of truth, — to 
see the people receiving very different ideas of Qod 
from those which He has revealed, and imbibing, in 
short, very deleterious nostrums for the pure waters 
of life. Judging from my own observation, the most 
fatal illusions appear to be extravagances concerning 
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predestmatton, indefectible grace, the divine decrees, 
faith without works, a false theory of conversion, and 
awful perversions of the doctrine of the influence of 
the Spirit. 

It ought not to be omitted, that dissension exists 
among the clergy. Of this, more in the sequel. 

We give but little space to divisions and dissen- 
sions, because they are too evident to be denied, 
and may be considered as facts long ago established. 
When we charge the sectarians with animosities, 
we approach ground that is more debateable. It 
has been often asserted, that no very kindly sym- 
pathy obtains between the rival sects: nor is it 
posMble for the most cordial love to consist with 
disagreement. But it is not with their mutual aver- 
»ons that I intend now to interfere; my contest 
lies with their hostility to the minlBtry and constitu- 
tion of the church as by law established. And' 
there is too much evidence on record of this most 
unchristian fact, that sectarians, in other religious 
objects eiLt^emely discordant, can at least unite in 
one common purpose of working its hurt, and even 
its 'destruction, by weapons of carnal warfare. 

It is true that the disapprobation of the church is 
attempered, in numbers of its opponents, with many 
graces of humanity. No liberal or candid heart 
would think one moment of branding the genuine 
and enlightened Wesleyan ynih deeper aversion and 
deadlier intentions, than those which are essential to 
division and disagreement ; and none, I believe^ are 
more di^>08ed to stand aloof from any unholy poll- 
tieal iJliance. The list of combatants appears to con- 
tain noble and generous names in other battalions of 
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th^iKVsf. kis«dmil*alljit0wisd, tbitthepolemleia 
aUaek^oB Ae lastitation are often mftde with a Mr 
iliaylay of tlM elegRMe of eomposicion. Wliere 
Ihere are any preteasions to scholarship, the ]aiigtla{je 
of oar tiitailanit is generally free from gross vnlga- 
rity and brutal insolence. But this does not make 
the publioations the less effectual wHh that elass for 
whose instruction they are intended. They are 
couched^ indeed, in the language most oalcukled to 
entice and persuade the inore reflned, and proceed 
from not a whit the weaker resolution te subvert, 
because the idea is generally clothed with decency. 
Hostility is not only the evident, but the avowed 
principle; and its object, that revolution, vaguely 
defined both in its measures and its consequences, 
which is denominated, sepuntion of the church and 
state. This reverse is designed to be brought upem 
the members of the church, even upon the kinlg 
himself; the great minority of the nobles and gentry 
of the land ; upon the ministry of the establishmeai; 
and, though last not least, upon the poor and un- 
educated portion of the people, for whose benefit ids 
endowed church is more particularly calculated, not 
by the force of argument, but the voice of power, 
against the better judgment of the intelligent, mJPd 
through the instrumentality o( men wlio have 
renounced the church services. The enlight^ed 
ehurohmen are not to enjoy the blessing of hberty 
io retaining their predilections, which, as they mo^t 
firmly believe, are authorized by the revealed wiH of 
God* but must be compelled, if possible, by numbers 
to sacrtftee thehr consciences : and by numbers of 
those identical prisons who are most clamorous for 
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the jdlglu of piriTato jwigminUr aiid am ei^oylhg U 

abnoal« as lt«uglifc to bo eiqoyvd* mpoifbelfroeiMu. 

TJbnio are tboy nothing loth to oyorciao in, as I ftrtigt 

it .will 9ip9epr, an ittiighteoiia caoto, a tembknee it 

)«»^ of that authorttjT wfaioh our forelathefi may have 

f^tinaed .on the stdo of truth. 

' Tha4 tU0.attM}L on the chuich party is generally 

,^n4tt^^ with apparent mildness by writers of edn- 

fatiooa la freely admitted. Their words are soft as 

batter^ and smooth as oil. The tenor of their 

fBQurae is soaetimes broken, displaying, however 

w^l^lft that there is war in their hearts. (See 

noto.' CO And one considered respeetable for erudi- 

i^^ti dissuades from the dissolution of our connexion 

wi/th the state, by no other means than a gentle eon- 

.viction of its propriety on our minds from argument, 

only because measures of a less mild character would 

be, of doubtful and dangerous application! He had 

Aot» alas] the virtue to avow, that they would be 

tftai^ny and oppression. It is the less surprising, 

^tt Jb# can see no moral guHt in the atrocious de- 

i^a^itation of Charles. (See note D.) 

,;. Wh^ wo retire from this class of disputants, we 

t^)^ oqr l^ve of almost all peace and moderation, 

.fiyen in appearance. There are writers, men un- 

hfyipily of eminence, the tone of whose sentiments 

Dei^ectly accords with intentions of hostility. Histo- 

.ncal misropresentations, partial statements and de- 

cisionsr gross perversions of Scripture; seorrilous 

.abuse in low. v^dgar language* political animosity, 

an^.natural injustice, are the strilung ohamcteristi^s 

tOf tt^^ publications. (See note £.) The poison 

pf their conceptions circulates freely Uirou^ the 
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country's veine. The rapidity o( their sale shows 
how well these purveyors understand the appetite of 
the ignorant, and how successfully they can pander 
to its unsuspecting avidity. And were it necessary 
to adduce further evidence that the ministry of the 
church is regarded by dissenters with contemptuous 
and malignant passions, the spirit evoked by a cham> 
pion of the establishment, in my own neighbourhood, 
immediately suggests itself. There is no reason for 
supposing it is not a fair sample of the literary portion 
of the dissenting public. Dissent and its sehtiments 
must be supposed to be not very unequally diffused 
through the country, when every town, and almost 
every village, contains one or other of its institutions. 
On the occasion referred to, language sucH as would 
become the lips of insolent depravity and envious 
discontent, was produced in the publications of 
ministers to congregations. 

And when these and such like sentiments are 
thus expressed in the deliberate writings of men of 
some education, what is there to excite our wonder, 
if, in the heat of debate, in the flow of oratory, the 
spirit of the educated should burst forth in much of 
its genuine severity? Various are the records of 
public intemperance of this nature. (See note F.) 
Nor can it reasonably be disputed, that these are not 
in perfect accordance with the cooler and more 
moderate manifestations of those who write. They 
are ebullitions to which the polemical writings of 
dissenters conduce on men of strong passions. 

To complete this miserable detail, we have only 
to consider the consequences of these opinions in 
humbler stations. If such as have enjoyed the 
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advantages of a decent educatioo, shall in their 
books and speeches vent much of the gall of bitter, 
ness, and proclaim their bondage to iniquity, what 
may we suppose will be the feelings and expressions 
of those who look to them for authority, and have 
not been nnrsed and educated in the lap of refine- 
ment? When it is known how the sentiments of 
the chiefs are propagated ; when even thousands of 
handbills, to be purchased in small numbers for 
almost the lowest coin of the realm, assert that the 
bishops are impostors, the church an abomination, 
and tithes iniquity; when these and other such 
cheap publications are read with credulity througb 
the land, can the eruptions of fury whidi come to 
our knowledge be supposed only occasional and 
rare? Can it with any plausibility be maintained, 
that the exclamations of one or two reported de- 
claimers are only isolated &cts? (See note G.) My 
own experience could furnish a tract of contradiction 
to such a supposition, in the relation of extremely 
wicked sentiments, which are the direct consequences 
of dissenting principles and docUines on uneducated 
natures. 

Another evidence of the animosity of dissent, is 
the necessity in which any of the more moderate and 
christianl&e of its partisans finds himself of vhidi- 
cating his mildness against the indiguant censures of 
his confederates. (See note H.) 

If all these evidences of an illiberal and uncharit- 
able spirit among dissenters towards churchmen be 
considered, together with the proofs to wWch we 
have alluded of dissensions in doctrine, and divisions 
into sects, the disunion of protestant society in 
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England is almost as unchristian as it can possibly 
be, consisteutly with the existence of a poliiieal 
syslenii 



But independency among professing ChristianSi 
in this country, has to be considered in other points 
of view. It may be examined in its internal relations, 
and as an element of the commonwealths 

It might be supposed, that the independent system 
is beautiful in its operation. But this is remote frfm 
the reality. One of its most eminent adherents has 
declared, that '*the election of a minister always 
brings on a crisis in the history of the church." **No 
event that could happen can place the interests of 
the society in greater peril. The most disgusting 
exercise of the most disgusting tyranny takes place. 
The churches, yictims to self-will, divisions produciji^ 
incalculable mnchief, the growth of religion ^ 
stroyed, men can neither unite nor separate in peftce." 
**In many of their societies," he says, *' the pastot (so 
dependent for his bread on the people) has no official 
distinction or authority. He may flatter like a syciOr 
pfa»n't« beg like a servant, and woo like a lover : hut 
he Is not permitted to enjoin like a ruler. His opinion 
is received with no deference ; his person is treated 
with no respect ; and in the presence of some of his 
lay tyrants, he is only permitted to peep and muttar 
from the dust." " They send him anonymous and 
insulting letters ; young, impertinent, and dictatcnlal 
persons wait upon him, and those who have noticing 
to recommend them but their impudence and offi- 
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ciousness, «ehool him In vi o^iiPgBtwy atvaiiL The 
eongregation coHiplain, aermons are v«ry meagre or 
poor, and have a great sameness. They treat their 
minister as they would wild beasts, which are tamed 
into submission by hunger, and keep him humble by 
l^eeping him poor." These are a portion of the 
konest conf^^ns of an independent (See James's 
GhHstiam Fellowship, or Chureh Member's Guide, 
ffp. 60, ^c, 249, &c.} **The sermons of some 
ministers," tih^ s^me author hiips^ acknowledges, 
*' are poverty its^, a mere repetition of the same 
sentiments in the same words." 

Other authorities of equal weight may be produced, 
m great abundance, to a similar effect ; ** The power 
of choosing a minister produces a feeling unfavour* 
able to religious result, as it leads all, in som^ de* 
gtee, to listen rather as judges t&an disciples^ At 
certain periods this is essential, but in the mtcds of 
many, tbe feeling frequently continues ; it is too con- 
genial to the dominant propensity of human nature 
to be readily relinquished i hence often a variety of 
eTi)B> henee the rude remarks, the vulgar imperii' 
Hence of some^ all ranks^ and both sexes ; hence the 
genetal custom of regarding how a. thing is said, 
rather than tbe thing itsdf, thoi^h the most import- 
ant perhaps within the compass of thought. With 
the Consciousness of a minister as their servant for 
ChHsfs sake, many are disposed to think hhn such 
fir their oum, and to occasion disorder by unreaspo- 
able demands on his time, attention, and dDciiOgi, 
The freedom from priestly domination, laid as the 
baMs of the system, will excite at times such a feeling 
of independence, as will expand into something like 

e3 
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popular tyranny. Sensitive to encroachment, some 
will diwovev it where none was designed, and oppose 
tfbemselves to the moral authority of virtue and vm^ 
don ; and others, or the same from the like prin- 
ciple, wtU seem to think it inconsistent with liberty to 
bow even to truth itseff,** (Binney'B Life of Mbr^ 
p. 296, extracted from Brit. Mag. No. IV.) Agun : 
'* The supreme ohject of the ministry, in relation to 
tkte church, is to augment, in the character of itsr 
ittembers, the glory that excelleth. But the tendency 
of many modem mistakes is to destroy the oeiy beinff 
and action of the office altogether. In the some pet^ 
sons there is often to he found such a disastrous com- 
binatian of absurdities as lead, in their legiftiniate> 
operation, to the positive silence of an evang^cat 
preacher. If you preach to saints, as you ought to 
preach; they are dissatisfied : if you preach to 8itin«^> 
they are dissatisfied ; angels do not requke your 
instructions $ and to preach to devils, if it were poS4 
aible, would only excite stiH stronger animosity. 
So that as a benevolent intelligence, anxious to exeii 
your faculties in promoting the knowledge and iani 
provement of others, you are deprived by this sect 
of determined dissatisfactionists — ^the pest and scourged 
of many a church«.4)f every sphere of active agency, 
and, in feot, virtually driven out of all the known- 
worlds of the intelligent universe." (Ibid. p. 26S.> 
And no man who knows that the independent 
<*huTche8; as they are called, are voluntary associa«» 
tlons, where each member has his vote, and where 
th^ majority rule in all church matters, can doubt 
the tendency of their system to produce all the 
division and the inefficiency which are observable in 
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their operations^ For it is not <fnly discord and ani'^ 
moaky which are thus encouraged and brought into 
action; the liberty and the effect of evangelical 
preaching, on the showing of an emfaient dissenter 
hhnself, are bdth destroyed. The power which is 
phbeed' in the hands* of the people by the constitution 
of nid^endency, is evidently one which experience 
piDvies they are not qualified to eitercise aright^ — 
a power Whioh they are not fit to be entrusted with 
in the exislStig ^tate of popular ignorance, and th« 
prevalence of natural pas^ons. To show that thie 
best- informed dissenters are aware of this evil in 
theur system, an acute and judicious writer in the 
British Magazine, No. IV., observes that the Bclec* 
tic Review admits, that the too frequent recurrence 
to' the much misunderstood and nnich cfbused r^t 
of mfflrage has a tendency to tttrbnlenee, whether in' 
SBCfular or in religious societies. (1631, p; 488.} 
The Mnhor of the remarks on the present state of 
the -dissenting interests, &c., confesses that ** the 
geaios of independence is hostile to those connecting 
links which are essential to the preservation of' order 
and gobd government." (Ibid. p. 420.) The Rev. 
SL Morel writes thus : ** Really during the time of 
my reskdence at . .■■• ■ I saw and felt so much of the 
evfls of a vuigar democracy ^ that it almost made mfe 
disaffected to the system. It is much easier > to find 
fiiult with others thaiti to construct a goad theory for 
ymarsdf: this I am bound in justice to. admit, and 
every honest and impartial dissenter wiU unite with 
me in saying, that our system is not devoid ^practf- 
aU mischiefs however beautiful it looks in theory." 
(Binney's Life of Marell, p. 279.) Another dissent- 
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ing minister also accounts for the disorders of inde- 
pendent churches from the nature of the system 
itself. '* For the affiurs of such a society to proceed 
with success, in perfect consistency with the theory, 
much more wisdom and virtue are required in the 
mass of the people, than wh«re the few appoint 
without any popular apped, and the many 6b»f 
without any sentiment but that of sim{de submission. 
To this system itself, which requires so m%Lch in so 
many, it is not to be denied, that such evils as those 
to which the preceding pages refer, are, at thnes, to 
be attributed. In a number of persons of various 
rank, education, and capacity, a great difference of 
opinion must be expected on some subjects of gene^ 
ral discussion ; and when that happens to be one on 
vhich much interest and feeling are excited, one on 
which that portion of power which each possesses is 
to be employed, alas I human nature is too weak 
not to be in danger of betraying itself, under such 
circumstances, by some symptoms of imbecility, pas- 
sion, or impertinence. The theory is beautiful as a 
speculation, and it would be equally so in fftct, if men 
were equally perfect as the system itself." (Ibid. pp. 
268, 289.) It too frequently happens, that the 
ignorant, the voluble, and the conceited, are the 
most forward ; an opinion once expressed by such, 
becomes a pledge for invincible pertinacity. It is 
difficult to say, I am mistaken ; and some, rather than 
say it, win persevere, determined to succeed in any 
point, by any means." (p. 299.) 

Mr. James also, whose confessions we have, in 
part, recorded in a preceding page, has further 
acknowledged — •* It will be known by all who read 
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the account which the reviewer has extracted from 
my book, that the schisms which sometimes exist in 
our churches may be traced, in great part at least, 
to the popular mode of electing our ministers." 
(James, Dissent and the Church, p. 53.) 

And the same kind of reflection is cast on iho 
popular election of ministers by other equally intelli- 
gent members of the dissenting body. 

The Eclectic Review says, " These are mre mdu 
cations" that the office of the ministry " is divested 
of its pr<^er dignity and legitimate attraction." (1831, 
p. 49S.) It alludes, with regret, to the notion which 
reduces the office of pastor or bishop of a christian 
church, to that of a mere chairman of the society,*^ 
to '* the degradation of the pastorship, and the usur- 
pation of the whole government of the church *'by 
the laity," the "lord brethren." (Ibid. p. 482.) A 
writer in the Congregational Ma^zine deems it 
necessary to prove, that christian ministers are not 
strictly and iiterallj/ servants of their churches/ He 
says, "I fear the office of the minister is very far from 
being accurately understood, or its claims to respect 
sciipturally admitted ; and that the term servant, as 
it is frequently applied to him, is foreign to its sense 
in the word of God ; and that in respect to the people, 
it often fosters feelings, and prompts conduct which 
cannot be observed without sentiments of indignant 
reprobation." He then proceeds to refute the erro- 
neous notion, and asks, in conclusion, ** Can 
churches in which the people and the pastor have so 
completely changed places from the apostolical^ be 
apostolical?" (1829, pp. 364—368.) 

I pity most heartily men of any liberal sentiments 
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placed under such degrading circuinstan,ces ; an^ 
I hope that I may contribute to supply them, in the 
course of this work, with such arguments as may 
disenchant them of the idea of beauty in the theory, 
and effect their emancipation. 



With regard to the political character of dissent in 
its ambition to sever the connexion of the episcopal 
church and the state, it must not be cojiqetaled nof 
dissembled, that ^the establishment of that church 
is in accordance with the will of God, .and ^the 
kings of England be disposed to maintain that ea^r 
blishment, then the dissenters, in opposition to their 
monarchs in this respect, are not submitting to th^jur 
kings as supreme, (1 Pet. ii. 13,} but are dividing 
a kingdom against itself, by » guilty con^plication pf 
resisting '*the powers that \)e" (Roni. xiij. 1, 9,) on 
earth, and the Spirit that be in heaven. 



It is in^possible to omit, in this place, a few remarks 
in reply to a Discourse lately published under jthe 
auspices of the London Congregational Union, en- 
titled, ** Dissent not Schism." The great object of 
the sermon is to prove, that the separation from the 
Church of England by nonconformists is justifiable, 
as it was justifiable in its origin, and as the causes 
which produced it are still in existence. Its origin is 
traced to the resignation of their livings by about 
two thousand ministers in the reign of Charles the 
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Second. These ministers were called upon to sub- 
scribe and declare in favour of the church Prayer- 
book, under penalty of being deprived in case of 
refusal. The argument in their defence is, that they 
were thus forced to separate from the church. 
There is very much to censure in the discourse 
besides its conclusion : but its conclusion is all that 
I un particularly concerned about, and its conclusion 
I most directly deny. It will consist with the design 
of this treatise, to point out such arguments as prove 
tfcat" the afore-mentioned two thousand were not 
forced, and were not justified to separate ; that they 
erred in judgment in so doing ; and that if this were 
the origin of dissent in this country, that separation 
was neither justifiable at that time, nor has since been 
at any subsequent period. If there were cause for it 
then, there is the same cause now ; and if it exists 
now, it existed then, for the Prayer-book has been 
the same. I will prove that a good and sufficient 
cause for separation had no existence in the case of 
the two thousand ejected ministers, and has been 
equally imaginary with those who have been en- 
couraged by their example. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THB CHURCH TO BE INSTRUCTED THROUGH THB 
INSTRUMENTALITY OF MINISTERS OF THE WORD. 

Ir there be one point which can be assumed as 
common ground to churchmen and to disaenlefs 
professing the religion of Christ, it may be supposed 
to be the indbpensableness of a ministry to the 
existence of a complete church for the pedbrmaocie 
of sacred rites and the exposition of Seriptuee. Sii^ 
an order of men is evidently instituted in the wotd 
of God, and the institution has been preserre^ wilh- 
ont interruption in the apostolic and every suceeedti^ 
age. But what is more to our purpose in the dispute 
with dissenters believing in the SoriptoreSi tj»ey 
all countenance the institution of a ministry by 
their practice. Though all do not approve the: ad- 
ministration of sacraments, yet there axe none, I 
believe, who do not enjoy pastoral instructipn, But 
notwithstanding this outward evidence of facts, thene 
is an appearance of such contradiction and inconsis- 
tency occasionally in theory, that it is prudent to 
guard against laxity and error of opinion, by a strict 
assertion of our proposition. 
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We will briefly advert to the arguments for the 
establishment of a ministry, and slightly notice those 
declarations of dissenters which have rendered this 
precaution expedient and useful. 

That the unbeliever is to be converted partly by 
ministerial agency, is a fact too evident to be ques- 
tioned: the whole system of evangelizing the 
world proceeds upon it. It was by the ministry of 
the Saviour himself, and of his forerunner John the 
Baptist, that the light of the gospel first shone forth 
in its splendour. The Apostles were appointed to 
carry the lamp of truth to their own countrymen, 
and afterwards to the benighted heathen: and it 
was ^e cbmmand of the divine Founder of our 
religion that the gospel should be preached to every 
'creature. But it is not only to the conversion of 
men that the labours of a ministry are intended to 
'<be exoltasively directed ; they are designed equally 
for the edification of the ftdthful. And the design 
o strongly marked on the pages of Scripture, and 
dkairly perceptible in the practice of the church from 
Hft instilntion downw^irds. The canonical Epistles 
im all examples of instruction afforded by christian 
teachers to those who had been converted to the 
Ikith 'f and they cont^n many revelations of the 
purpose of the Saviour beuag in accordance with 
such a practice. It will be sufficient, on a point so 
undisputed, to adduce some of the most striking 
passages. One which for its pertinency well deserves 
a foremost rank, is contained in £ph. iv. ** When 
he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men. And he gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelbts, and some 
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pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ, till we all come in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Chridt; that we henceforth be no 
more children tossed* to and fro, and carried* about 
with every wind of doctrine, but may grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.** 
The passages in Rom. xii. 3 — 8, and 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 29, are of a kindred character. The different 
ministerial functionaries there referred to are evi- 
dently represented as labourers in the vineyard of 
the church. "I say to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think ; but to think soberly, according as 
God has dealt to every man the measure of faith. 
For as we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another. Having then gifts dif^i'-' 
ing according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportibn 
of ftdth ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ;' 
or he that teacheth, on teaching, &c." "And* Gbd 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, secon-' 
darOy prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
&c." There cannot be a question that the elders 
spoken of in Acts xx. 28, and in 1 Pet. v. 2, were 
instructors of the converted. They were overseers 
or bishops of the church, who were to feed their 
flocks and the church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his blood. Equally impossible is it to 
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entertain a doubt of Timothy and Titus being 
designed to further in the knowledge of the gospel 
congregations and individuals who had professed 
their belief in the Saviour of mankind. '* If thou put 
the brethren in remembrance of these things," says 
St. Paul to the former (Tim. iv. 6), "thou shalt be 
a good minister of Jesus Christ." And the second 
chapter and part of the third of the Epistle to Titus 
consist almost entirdy of charges respecting the 
topics of his doctrine to the churches in Crete. 
The same Epistles, more particularly the first ad- 
dressed to Timothy, bear very unequivocal testimony 
to the functions of a bishop or overseer of the people 
as pastor of the lambs of Christ. A bishop was to 
be *'apt to teach, and one that ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in subjection with all 
gravity. For if a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God ?" 1 Tim. iii. 2, 4, 5, and Heb. xUi. 7, 17 s 
1 Thess. v. 12: 1 Cor. xvi. 16, are all so many 
evidences of the word being ministered to the saints, 
and of the attention and rei^ect that are due from 
them to those who thus provide them with spiritual 
sustenance. " Remember them who have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God, whose faith follow. — Be not carried about wifii 

divers and strange doctrines Obey them that have 

the rule over you and submit yourselves, for they 
watch for your souls as they that must give account." 
(Heb. xiii. 17.) ** And we beseech you, brethren, to 
know them which labour among you and are over 
you in the Lord, and admonish you ; and to esteem 
them highly in love for their work's sake." (1 Thess. 
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with apparent incon^tency, as they are all hearerg 
of mmistrations) are much addicted to the protestation, 
that they look for instruction or edification, only to 
the Lord. The passages which have been quoted 
in this chapter from Scripture amply prove that 
instruction in righteousness, according to the will of 
the Lord, is to be in some degree received through 
the agency of man. Add to this, it is proclaimed as 
one of the three great principles of nonconformity, 
that every man has an unlimited and inalienable 
right t6 expound the word of God for himself, and to 
worship God according to the dictates of his ''own 
conscience." (Mr. J. Angell James, p. 10. Dissent 
and Church.) And this avowal proceeds from the 
pen of one who is deeply impressed with the mag- 
nitude of the ministerial office. He goes even 
farther than churchmen probably on the point. 
• The minister of the church has, I apprehend, a 
desire rather to lead his people than to rule them. 
I do not impute to this writer an ambition to " lord 
it over God*s heritage ; " but in one of his works, as 
we have already seen, he laments the imperfections 
in his scheme of ministry, with a force and feeling 
which strikingly declare his ideas of the ministerial 
rights. (See p. 42, 43.) One does not clearly per- 
ceive the justice of the author, in complaining of 
much of this treatment from men whom he himself 
acknowledges to have an unlimited right to expound 
Scripture for themselves. The profession of the 
unlearned, as to looking only to the Lord, and the 
assertion of the literary dissenter of the unlimited 
right of the people to be their own interpreters, 
•might almost have been left to confutation, from the 
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practice of the one, and the lament of the other. I 
have, however, deemed it prudent to establish our 
position more argumentatively. And to return to 
the point: the church admits most readily, advocates 
most vehemently, the right of the people to search 
the Scriptures, and to learn from them to the best of 
their ability. But the conclusions to be drawn most 
particularly from this chapter are, that the right of 
the people to expound Scripture for themselves is 
not so unqualified as to exempt them from the duty 
of attending to the arguments and the advice of men 
appointed to the ministry of the word ; that a 
church is not complete without such an order of 
teachers ; and that one of the designs of its institu- 
tion is the guidance of the people into religious truth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF FBIVATE JODOICEICT. 



If men were allowed by any philosophy of the world 
to decide for themselves, independently of human 
authority, what is the sense of Scripture oil various 
disputed points* according to the knowledge which 
they may chance to possess at the time of their 
decision, it would no doubt be extremely pleasing 
to nature, it would flatter our self-sufficiency, and 
gratify our pride; but at the same time it would 
be extremely presumptuous and unwarrantable. It 
would in the first place be inconsistent with the 
institution of an order of teachers, a ministry of 
the word; and in the next, it would inevitably 
result in much dissension and error. 

Let it be well understood and remembered, that 
notwithstanding this may be a tenet of the church, 
she does not deny the use of private judgment in 
its right sense. She always addresses her members 
as men of understanding, and requires them to 
deliberate and to judge of the excellence of her 
doctrines and the validity of her cledms on their 
respect, in the hope that they will judge favourably 
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of her pretensions. If at any time there are those 
among the people who are not prepared to receive 
the words of any of her ministers, let the dissentient 
hearers dispute amicably with their instructor, as 
much as is necessary, remembering however that 
the minister ought to know better than themselves, 
and approaching him with some degree of diffidence 
in their own opinions, and of respect for the sacred- 
ness of the office which he sustains, and for the 
education of mind which it properly implies. Let 
the questions in debate, or the objections which 
offer, be sufficiently discussed, and then let judgment 
be pronounced on the truer side. All that the 
church condemns in private judgment is what any 
reasonable man must allow she has a right to 
condemn — that the people should determine for 
themselves before they have the means of deter- 
mining right — ^the knowledge necessary to qualify 
them to make a final decision. All men at any 
time are entitled to think according to the best 
information they possess. But there are various 
kinds and degrees of ignorance. The literary dis- 
senter must be among the first to acknowledge that 
there are multitudes of unlearned persons whose 
minds are not prepared to form a correct judgment 
on many religious subjects. It must be well known 
that no man can judge truly without good informa- 
tion ; that even the best information will not always 
enable a man to make a wise and just determination ; 
still that knowledge in all, and much knowledge in 
many cases, is indispensable. In reason, all men, 
with whatever knowledge they may have acquired, 
however perverse, have a right to form an opinion. 
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but not to decide and determine for truth. Such 
men must determine wrong according to their con- 
sciences, and no man can have a right to determine 
that falsehood is truth, and that truth is falsehood. 
The church wishes her members to judge defini- 
tively for themselves, but she desires them first to 
acquire sound and sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to judge aright. 

The principle of private judgment to be con*> 
demned, is that with which we opened this chapter'—* 
that which allows any man, at any time, to determine 
theological questions, solely on the knowledge which 
he actually possesses. That this is inconsistent witjb 
the guidance of ministerial instruction, must be evi- 
dent. It also leads directly to endless dissension 
and error. That it naturally conduces to dissension^ 
a few observations will elucidate. 

The persons who determine in the manner under 
consideration, think in any particular way, (suppos- 
ing they exercise their discretion to the best of th^ 
ability,) because there are certaLu ideas in their minds 
which appear to them to warrant the opinion ; they 
judge, in short, as well as they can, according to 
their knowledge. Now it is almost as certain as 
possible, that no two persons living are exactly alike 
in knowledge, in information, and experience. There 
may be many not exceedingly unlike in intellectual 
attainments throughout the world, and eVen some in 
the same neighbourhood ; still it is probable that in 
a very circumscribed space there are many whose 
acquirements are very unequal, both in their quality 
and extent. It is almost impossible but that such 
men, at least, will differ, more or less, on almost ^ny 
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but the most simple question that is f;ubmitted to 
them, particularly of a religious nature, if they decide 
according to their own ability ; and as there may be 
imagined innumerable degrees in existence or'mental 
neglect or improvement, it is not possible to coficeive 
a more froitful source of diderence in opinion, than 
the principle which justifies every man's being deter- 
mined entirely by whatever knowledge he may pos- 
sess on the instant of decision. In a large population 
it may not be necessary, in order to accommodate 
private opinion, to form a very great number of 
different societies. Though no two persons shall 
exactly agree on all points, yet the differences 
among men in every district may not be so wide, 
that they shall not be able to mark all the broadest 
distinctions by the boundaries of a few associations ; 
and members of individual societies may be contented 
to differ, in many slight degrees, without desiring 
separation ; still broad distinctions requiring division 
will probably arise, and sometimes on points of the 
greatest importance. Thus if men are furnished 
with much diversity of knowledge, a^ is the case, and 
if they are to determine for themselves according to 
their knowledge, it is quite impossible but that there 
roust be much dissension ; and where there is much 
dissension, there must be much error. 

And this is the principle of private judgment, as 
far as I can possibly understand, on which the 
separatists from the church decide. Their distinctive 
opinions and practices, if formed and maintained on 
conviction ; the religious dissensions and animosities, 
noticed in our last chapter but one, are evidently the 
result of every man's following his own notions of 
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right «nd wi/»i|8f ioit^ -tx^ 4N9roc. I db not OBmm 
by his ova. it/^tienaf ll|tt ^r^ dlnenter Ibnns his 
opimons of.d«clKi»e gnd duty, jrithout any goicbince 
whatever froo his feUow-creatiues ; that he is nev«r 
influenced by the opiniiMis of others f nor do I intend 
to say that there are no dissenters who owe much of 
what is true in their laithr and si^iptnfal in their 
worship, to the example of the established chnsch ; 
but X Am speaking now soldy of their differenoeB 
from the establishment, and I would be imilefslaofl 
merely to signify, that these differences froin -b^ 
and among themselves, as they proceed from coovIb- 
tion, must originate from ideas which the diasfenlMh 
have obtained from various sources, indc^ndenfcihf 
church authority; and these ideas, thus variouaiy 
obtained, I denominate their own. Amidst all tlie 
disagreement on religious matters in this coontryt 
every sincere man holds his opinions beeaiiae&cli* 
believes them, according to his ideas of truths to* ibe 
true. Men judge for themselves, and they jud^K 
for themselves agreeably to the knowledge and' th^ 
impressions which they perceive in their own nuMbj 
at the time they form their determiuattchMl It 
cannot be doubted that this is the general* ^rlaci^ 
on which the conscientious dissenter uses his priifste 
judgment. Let the question be put only Pa mat 
common sense; how it happens, throughout. Ihb 
kingdom, that one man holds one article of isal^- 
a second, another ; a third, another still j that daffer»- 
ent doctrines are taught and believed; that meik 
separate into divers sects; that contradictory and 
inconsistent doctrines concerning Christianity* and 
even the denial of revelation itself, have obtained; 
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tfait» in dioft, men betteme the SeHptttm' in anyway 
Hiey ]dase, or, if tliey tihiak H better, renmmce befief 
in them altogether?— 4U(id It wlB answer immediately, 
tiial Ae people faave, in many Instances, depended 
OB snob knowledge as tbey possessed, bowerer Blen- 
de or however pervene, as tbe materials of decision ; 
Hull Aej baTe decided according to tbeSr own ideas 
of Ime and ftJse, good and eyi! : and from iepend- 
«ooe on private judgment under such circumstances, 
bxve proceeded all kinds of infidelity, as well as every 
«peoieB of Obristianism. And the dissenting believers 
in Scriptare have avowed that it is their principle. 
Mr. J«nes has laid it down, as one of the few prin- 
cples of nonconformity, that every man has an un- 
limited and inalienable right to expound the word 
of God for himself, and to worship God according to 
tbe dictates of bis own conscience. Another cele- 
botated writer objects to episcopacy on the same 
gtoond. He says it is ** inconsistent with the funda- 
fliiinlal pfftnclple of Protestantism, which is, that the 
Blblivttid^e Bible only, is the religion of Protestants; 
tiiat; in accordance with this principle, one man or 
eibe body of men, examining that Bible for them- 
rt t refl j bave just as good a right as others to say, 
i^ki respect to tbe church, what was, or what was 
■ot^ tbe prbnitive institution. The Bible is the ex- 
dtiiiv^' rule and law of the church ; it is also the 
v&fv^r'dal property of the people : these things bring 
Ae^hMe question respecting christian truth, human 
doty, Imd church government, not to the indepen- 
d^nft Indies and capricious conceits of individual men, 
but to the testimony of Scripture, and the declara- 
tiofl of Ood. They bid every man, and every body 
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of men, to be silent as regards dictation to their fel- 
lows, and command all to listen with equal reverence 
to what is equally spoken to all of them from the 
throne. They require them to search, and {>ermit 
them to detennine, what is, or what is not, the mean* 
ing of the rule ; and they sanction them in peaceably 
and charitably acting on their own convictions." 
(Binney's Dissent not Schism.) 

It is impossible to transcribe a passage from an 
eminent nonconformist, so replete with error, with* 
out giving it some notice. He teaches, that any 
man examining the Bible for himself, has just as 
good a right as another to say, with respect to the 
church, what was, or what was not, the primitive insti* 
tution. According to this doctrine, the most ighoraat 
of those persons who can read the Bible, have just 
as good a right to say what was the primitive church 
as Mr. Binney, or as any men whose minds aee the 
most richly stored with ecclesiastical knowledge. 
Not only indeed is the most uninfurmed of such 
readers entitled to decide with respect to the churdi, 
but the whole question rejecting christian truth 
and human duty, as well as church government, 
equally with those who have made the most pro* 
found and extensive inquiries into these 8ubjeota» 
with whatever intellectual and spiritual talents. He 
most completely confounds ignorance and knowledge. 
And this he calls not bringing the questions, to ^ 
independent fancies and capricious conceits <tf.iiiidi* 
vidual men, — when, in fact, it is that identicaJ act in 
the highest perfection. Again : what he affirim of 
every man being silent as regards dictation, and^ili 
listening with equal reverence, and all determining 
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for themsehres ; virtudly prohibits himself from ever 
again ascending the pulpit to admonish or instruct 
»iy more uninformed reader of the Bible than him- 
self, and overturns the institution of a ministry of 
the word, which his Saviour in His wisdom deemed 
it right to estabHsh. 

But our chief business at the present moment lies 
not whh these mekneholy fallacies, and this incon. 
aistency, but rather with the principle of private 
juc^ment which the passage declares. It perfectly 
agrees with that which we deduced from observation 
on the dissenter's practice. The principle of private 
judgment, then, among nonconformists, is both con- 
slmdively and avowedly such as we have described, 
and one which in its very nature immediately pro- 
duces, as a matter of course, dissension as unlimited 
in kind and degree, as the passions and ignorance, 
the foHy of the human race. 

K consdence were a safe and certain guide for 
every man, th^e might be some justification of this 
principle, in despite of its consequences. It would 
appear that some persons are so ill informed as 
to entertain of conscience that opinion. Such 
riiould be instructed, that conscience signifies a con* 
vifttion which a man experiences of what is good and 
evil, true and false, right and wrong ; that if he mis- 
understands ; if he thinks any thing to be true which 
is fidse, or to be fidse which is true ; if he puts 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ; if he mistakes 
right and wrong in any uistances; that, in those 
instances, his conscience is erroneous, — ^his con- 
spence^ in such cases, would lead him, if it were 
followed, intd error. But one example from Scrip- 



tare may establish the point in the most sati^iaciory 
manner. There was a time when, as St. Paul in- 
forms us, ** he verily thpught with himself, thai he 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth." (Acts xxvi. 9.) And he did 
oppose Christ in much of his conduct. It is quite 
evident that he acted agreeably ta his conscience at 
the time. Nothing can more expsessively declare 
the dictate of conscience, than the words ** I verily 
thought with myself that I ought toi do." His con- 
science directe dhim to hale the Christians to prison, 
and to sentence them to death. His conscience 
moved him to take his last infidel journey to Damas- 
cus. At least a man may verily think with himself, 
that he ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. Conscience, therefor^ 
is not in itself necessarily a safe conductor ; and the 
principle of private judgment, as laid down by dis- 
senters, is liable to the charge of all the heterodoxy 
existing among their discordant sects, and of inooa- 
sistency with the divine appointment of a ministry of 
the word. 



It may be observed in this place, that only sepasa- 
tists are, in these days, abusing private judgment, 
but also that the poison of their principle has infected 
nominal adherents of the establishment. The num- 
ber is considerable of those who profess attachment 
to the church, but are unwilling to show that respect 
to the opinions of a learned ministry which is due to 
them from persons less qualified to determine re- 
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l%iot» qiiesHons'. This obsr^t^atton appfies particu- 
htlyto matters of pr&ctk*e. The thousands who live 
» pfOfeneness and profligacy, whether noititliafty in 
ifce church Or wHhout it, all act on the pHnciple of 
their own private judgment. A spurious pritat^ 
Jtidgment is, in fact, the root of all the infidelity and 
wickedness, as well as the commonly called dissent, 
of the land. Heaven grant the labours of the minis- 
try of the church may lay to it that axe which hews 
down all unr^hteousness I 



It fidso deserves further remark, that Mr. Bfnney 
has written, that *' the Scriptures bid every man, and 
every body of men, to be silent as regards dictation 
to the^ fdlows. They permit aU to determine what 
is, or what is not, the meaning of the rule, and they 
sanction them in peaceably and charitably acting on 
tbelr own conviction." What right then, it may be 
asked, have he and his brethren to entertain such 
intentions against churchmen as are expressed in the 
following menace? '* The dissolution of the existing 
antichristian alliance between church and state, is 
the object at which dissenters will aim, and aim 
at en serious, sacred, religious grounds. This, 
however much it may include, is that one thihg 
wfaicb in the coming conflict will be sought byth«i»i/' 
(Bkmey's Address, p. 63.) On his own principles 
lis is disobeying Scripture. He and his fellows -are* 
*no be ^ent as regards dictation i " churchw«nv be- 
lieving that the alBance in question is agreeable to 

oS 
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the win of God as deducible from the Scripture, 
are to determine what is, or what is not, the 
meaning of their rule ; and are peaceably and charit- 
ably to unite with the state, acting on their own con- 
viction. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



tHE OBJECTIONS OF DISSENTERS TO THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, AS TO THE INSTITUTION OF ITS 
MINISTRY. 

Whatever may be the union that ought to subsist 
among the Christians of this country, that the Church 
of England is that body in which it is their duty to 
associate, appears to the dissenter the most palpable 
absurdity. The reasons for not uniting with the 
Church of England are extremely numerous. It 
shall be our business to enumerate, at least, the 
principal, together with the arguments by which 
they are defended. 



SECTION I. 

To commence with soiqc of the graver objections^ 
and to proceed to others of less importance, a very 
eminent station must be assigned to the first objec- 
tion which we shall notice, on account of the num- 
bers by whom it is entertained. There are, it 
appears, multitudes of uneducated persons in the 
kingdom, who believe that human learning is not at 
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ail' rfeqttfcjrte id the acquirement of true evangeHcisIl 
knowledge, otherwise than by preaching, or to the^ 
power of commtmicating it to others. They despise 
scholarship in ministers, as the purchase of ^Iver 
and gold, and maintain that no other learning is 
wanted than that which is imparted to their preachers 
by the direct and immediate inftaence of the Spirit. 
They hold that the most unlearned men may be 
called and taught by the Spirit to preach, as well as, 
or even better than, those who have been instructed 
by education. The arguments on which they found 
their belief are professedly drawn from Scripture, 
from the precedent afforded by the Apostfes, And 
from the declaration of St. Peter on the great' day 
of Pentecost. The AposHes, they contend, w<eM 
unlearned men, and therefore it accords with Scrif^. 
ture that the unlearned may preach the gosfie). 
The e<M»clusion i» to thiem no less obvious, tlial tftie 
ministerial labours of the unlearned are the w^rii et 
(9od, because it is written, (Acts ii. 17>) tbat tit thU^ 
iMi days eur sons and daughters were to profribefiyi^ 
They see tfans profphecy being fulfilled every d«y in 
the ministry of the ignorant, both itMle and fevHdoj« 
throu^ the length and breadth of the land. Atf^ 
other sure ground of confidenee in the divinity cof^ 
their proceedings is supplied by the success of HMk 
mittisterB in obtaining muftitucjbes of fifUoweiti; Tfa^y 
profess to bring again the authority of the wotd '9$ 
God. It is written, say they, o# preaehing, (A0l» 
V. 89, do,) "If this counsel, or this work, be ef «ieif^ 
it' will come to nought; but if it be of God, lyn* 
cannot overthrow it.** In this passage they dli* 
tinctly perceive tiiat their ministry is divide, im 
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account of its defying all attempts at overthrow by 
its fast and far spreading influence. From all which 
it immediately follows^ in their judgment, that the 
claims of a learned deigy are fallacies and impos- 
tures. These are all the objections of the illiterate 
which I will produce for the present. To a certain 
extent^ these arguments are supported by the edu- 
cated among the Society of Friends, as far as concerns 
the dispensableness of learning, and supported on 
much the same grounds as by others destitute of 
literary attainments. (See Gurney's Religious Pecu- 
liarities of Friends, pp. 172 — 174.) This makes 
them more considerable. We turn now to arguments 
of mother kind. 

SECTIOK u. 

It ought to be weQ understood that there ar^ 
tllre^ orders of ministry in the Church of Englandy 
called bishops, priests, and deacons ; — ^that we main- 
tain that these three orders are derived to us from the 
AposUes ;-«*ihat the bishops are appointed to admit 
men into the ministry ; to ordain ministers to con*- 
gregations ; and are likewise superior to priests and 
deacons in rank; and are intended to regulate 
church af&irs. 

One of the weightiest accusations of dissenters 
against the church, is its alleged opposition to Scrip- 
ture in its episcopacy and prelacy. They denounce 
our order of bishops as unscriptural, in both their 
office of ordainers, and in their superiority as gover- 
nons. First, as to their right of ordaining. They 
argue that it is the right of congregations to make 
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and choose pastors for themselves ; and they giymml 
their opinion on the three authorities alluded to in 
our second chapter — reason, the Scripture, and the 
practice of the primitive Christians. Their argu- 
ments shall be stated on the three heads in that 
particular order. 

One of them, of great celebrity, writes thus i-^ 
** Surely, of his opinions who is to teach me doctrin<)s 
which are to decide my eternal destiny, I ought to 
be allowed to judge, as well as of his conduct who* is 
to be my example.*' (Mr. Junes, p. 54.) The 
author of the Protestant Dissenter's Catechism (a 
book which had run through nineteen editions In 
1831) p. 59, Q. 101, asks, <*How do dissenters thvBk 
that congregations should be supplied with minifr- 
ters?" The answer given is, •* They think that no 
person whatsoever is authorized to impose a minister 
upon others, but that every congregation has a right 
to choose its own." The next question is, (Q. lOQ,) 
'* How do they vindicate this opinion ? " to whkih It 
is answered, ** It seems as reasonable that all persons 
should choose their own ministers, as their owa 
lawyers or physicians. An imposition in the former 
case is indeed as much more unreasonable than in 
the latter, as the interests of the soul are mosete*- 
portant than those of the body." *< But (<^ LOift») 
are the people proper judges of a mmister'a qualtft^ 
cations ? — In general they may be supposed as geod 
judges for themselves, in this case, as the pAttoHi 
of livings are for them who are often utter strangers to 
the parishioners." (Palmer's Catechism, by Newman;) 
^ writer of equal or even higher authority expresses 
himself as follows : '* To the common and just plea, 
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that every roan has as good right to choose his own 
jMUtor, to whom to commit the oare of his soul, aa 
to choose his lawyer or his physician with whom he 
eatrosts his body or estate, it is replied, &c. But 
every man surely is as ca^mble, and has as undoubted 
a right, to judge and to choose what minister to at- 
tend for the edification of his soul, as what physician 
to consult for the recovery c^his health." (Ton^^ood, 
pp. 89, 90.) 

This, it appears, is the common reasoning of dis- 
senters, supported by their leading authorities. The 
eminent Mr. Conder, on^ df whose particular merits, 
according to Mr. James, is the philosophy of his 
8entiments> does not, that I can recollect, insist 
xxjpQtk precisely the same arguments as the author of 
the Catechism, Mr. James, and Mr. Towgood. His 
ai^;iunent,from reason, assumes an appearance of much 
more depth and solidity. He first attempts the use of 
reason, ft»r the purpose of invalidating or annulling the 
right of bishops to ordain. '* Every faithful preacher 
of the gospel,'* he writes, " in fulfillmg the will of 
Ghrist, claims to be considered as invested with a 
mocesaasf ministerial authority, — an authority simply 
resulting from the message which he promulgates, 
and the command which he fulfils, — an authority 
diBtiBGt from whatsoever has its source in the will of 
ma% and, attaching to whomsoever, as the bearer of 
the. evangelical message, we may regard as the organ 
of Christ. When, in the purity of his doctrines, 
tiie success of his labours, and the unblemished tenor 
of his life, a christian teacher exhibits the appropriate 
credentials of the ministerial character, these invest 
hini' with an authority to which human appointment 
can impart no validity. 
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•• False views of the source of the authorjlty vested 
fft the chfistkn toilnister,'have led gonje writers tp 
^u0, thitt as the magistrate is not A self-constituted 
officer, as mere ability confers no right to act in 
itny'l)61ifical^ capacity, but' his commission musf )^ 
fe^iikrt/ obtained from the source of civil power i,3p 
k is subversive of tne interests of the church t^.ff]^)f 
of the' legitimacy of a self-constituted ministryr,/)?.;^ 
stdfnit that mere sufficiency gives a msui . authJprit|r t^ 
dfettij) aS a public teacher of what lie really kpQw^ .. 
"Self-constituted implies the not being constituti^l^ 
by' the authority competent io legitimate and.^aph 
point : in this general sense we may safely, ^upfte in 
deprecating a self-constituted ministry. Bi^t ,tbe 
ijfuestioh is, whether human appointment is thf 
lidtfrice bf spiritual authority, as it is of civil pojwejE^ 
Wtte Apostles were not self-constituted; yetf iw# 
"ItAd^ tio share In their appointment: ^Ivey .^^y^ 
^^stititted apostles by Jesus Christ, , Ther^^jf 
if^ jJi'dfiminary point then to be ascertained, r,«^^ 
^jottstHutes a christian minister ? The qualific9.1^9^ 
fc^r'the exercise of political funciions are conun^jr 
(^teid in the power conferred. Are the quali^catipn? 
'df' at ^christian minister derivable from a sin^i^r 
ftdwcse? We maintain that they are of a purcJj 
^ritlial character; that the authority Vjei^ed.,^^ 
¥he 'pi'eri^^^r of the gospel is derived imjaaedj^t4j 
fl6'Ttf ^ttie message which he publishes under th^ 
W^raiAt of Christ; that the credentials of i^l^i^ 
Utithority are to be sought for m the correspondence 
o^ his ministerial labours to the dictates of insgpjii;^^}! 
truth, by which he commends himself to,.^v^ 
ttfan*s conscience as in the sight of God ; aruj. th^ 
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fhis' spllitual magi$tracy is not transmitted by €om- 
ib^sions issuing from any human. . authority* biit 
has Its sburb^ In the supreme, fountain, of power ami 
ckmfhibli in heaven and on earth, .He alone can 
ebnstittite ^nd appoint his faithful ministers who has 
ihe 'omnlscieTice requisite for ^)ia,t purpose. Thp 
t^etf-cdnstituted/tainlster is the man whom .he has 
trot Appointed'; to' whom his word afibrds no war- 
T&nt'; %]iode commission is the forgery .of human 
wi^bih, and is not obtained from the . legitimate 
iotirce 'from which all spiritual qualifications emai- 
nat^i 

:. ^^^yVoth, by whomsoever it is promulgated, cannot 

btft ^ssess the same intrinsic authority. The fact 

that ttn Individual does or does not preach the truth 

6f 'Cttrist, cannot be made to depend upon wj 

Ihrypot&esis respecting his having or his not having 

'ih^^ri^ to preach it ; if he preaches the go^eL the 

fkcf !s ^iaced beyonc^ dispute, that he is competent 

Wihe exercise of the christian ministry ; and what is 

IJh'e^^ ifhat can be interposed between the competen<;y 

itid'i^ Tight? The advocates of ecclesiastical re* 

ttiii^tkt^ proceed upon the supposition, that the 

^elf-c6n^titnted teacher is possessed of the requisite 

knowledge, the moral competency ; neverl;)iele«^ his 

tight' ioid hfe authority are represented a? 4ep^dei4 

bn^hntiban appointment. If however, as we believe^ 

tftls 'airthortty is of a purely spiritual nature, and 

tlte pireaching of the gospel is one of those leligiQUs 

^<;tions which are not subject to magisterial control ; 

While we deny that any man is morally qualiii^ to 

^^6h simply because he chooses, we affirm that he 

bught to be at liberty to preach if he chooses — ^that 

u 
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he ought to be laid under ao poliltcfti festraint. 
The uaurpaiion of the sacred office by mcompete&t 
persons, is an evil which the interposition of eccle- 
siastical restrictions is but ill adai^ed to mitigate." 
(Conder on Protest. Nonconformity, book ii, chap. ii. 
§ 8, On the source of ministerial authority,) 

In a subsequent part of his work, he makes the 
following observations on the choice of ministers ^y 
the people. 

" The connexion between a pastor and hia flock 
being of a purely spiritual nature, and not a political 
relation, it must needs be the result of reciprocid 
consent and choice; it cannot, for any spiritual 
purposes, originate in the decisions of a foreiga 
authority." (book ii. ch. ii. § 14.) ** 0]^[X)aed to 
this, there can exist no right in another man that 
interferes with the free exercise of mine. No man 
can have an inherent natural right, or derive from 
the civil authority a political right, to be received by 
an individual^ or by a body of individuals, in the 
capacity of a i^iritual instructor. His claim to be 
so received must be of a moral nature, must arise 
from his quaUfications and character ; and the cor** 
responding obligations must likewise be moral, not 
political. 

'* This natural right of every Christtaa to ohoofto 
his i^fkiritual instructor, attached to every individual 
member of the primitive chui^es not less than to 
the Christians in the present day, and the voluntary 
nature of their association, prevented any infringement 
of this right ; but there did not then exist the sam» 
occasion for its exercise. There was not, in the fim( 
place, the same diversity of doctrine in the church 9£ 
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Chifet as now iaiposes upon every Christian the 
Necessity of dkcriminfttmg between truth and error. 
There were indeed false teachers even in those 
times, against whom the disciples were exhorted to 
be on their guard ; but to them were opposed the 
dear injunctions of apostolic authority. The cha- 
rticter of christian ministers was moreover frequently 
attests by sanctions which left no room for hesita- 
tion as to receiving them in that capacity. 

^"^Wlierethen, it may be asked, resides the right or 
power, and in what consists the importance, of or- 
fiii&tion ? It is not the source of ministerial authotity, 
for 'that, as 1 have endeavoured to show, does not 
^aid cannot rest on any human foundation. It does 
Irot admit to the pastoral office; for even in the 
national church the title to office, which is an indis- 
peQS«iMe prerequisite, is derived from the nomination 
^'the person who has the disposal of the cure. It 
is not offi<^6, but qualification for office, which episcopal 
erdiniKtion is supposed to convey in those solemn 
words used by the ordwning bishop, 'Receive ye 
file Holy Ghost.* What then is ordination ? The 
answer is — A becoming solemnity, adopted from the 
Jewish customs by the primitive church, significant 
of the separation of an individual to some Specific 
i^^pofntment in the christian ministry, and consti- 
tuting both a recognition on the part of the officiating 
presbyterar of the ministerial character of the person 
i^jpointed, and a decent sanction of the proceedings 
6f the church." (Book ii. ch. ii. § 14, 15. See 
tfbo Palmer's Protest. Diss. Cat., Part II. Q. «9. hi 
which he declares that ordainers pretend to no au- 
thority to constitute men pastors, that being derived 
solely from Christ and the choice of the people.) 
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Suoh i& the rMsoning of disaeAUrs on the righl of 
thap6cq>le to appoint their own ministers. 

8SCTI0N 111. 

From the reaaon of the case, we pass on to 
Soripfeiire* The following extracts exhibit the essei^ce 
of Mr. Towgood's arguments from this source* 
*' The ehaige given to the christian people to take 
heed what they hear, to beware of false prophets* 
not to believe every spirit, hut to try the spirit^ 
incontestably proves them to have a right of judgr 
ment and of choice relating to this matter, and th^t 
this right which God has given them, it is their duty 
to use. When an apostle was to be chosen in the 
room of Judas the traitor, the whole body of the 
disciples were applied to on that occasion, (Act^ L) 
who appointed, by common suffrage, two from theLq 
whole number to be candidates for that offiee. (v. 23^ 
The seven deacons likewise were appointed b^ 
the brethren. 'Wherefore, brethren, look ye p^t 
amongst you, seven men of honest report ; and the 
saying pleased the whole multitude, and they chose 
Stephen and Philip,' &c. Can words be mo^e 
express ?" (Towgood, pp. 87, 88.) 

The same aiguments are advanced by the autlv^f 
ef the Protestant Diss. Catechism, Part II. Q, loj^ii 
The only additional remsurk which he make|». of any 
material importance, refers to the caution of taking 
heed as to what was heard. He pronounces th|s 
inconsistent with a submission to those as their 
spiritual guides whom other persons impose upo^ 
them. 
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<Hhet authors (Xmodem tiOMS^ mm! of the fatghasl 
rank among diRimnters, are fiol conviBaaitfaBfl-esw 
amples of ministers being elected by the people are 
discoverable in Scripture: stitt they contend for 
the pririlege on precisely the same grounds — ^reason » 
Scripture, and the usage of the pHmitlf^ dhoroh. 
^'The r^ht and pvactiee of the people to ehooM? 
their xmstors are cfearly dedue&Ie firom the raeordB 
of the New Testament. True it is, that we hare no' 
express mention of a case in which it is said that th» 
people chose them ; but as the people are errerywhere 
represented in the Acta of the Apostles as, in whofo 
or in part, the electiTe body In all other matters^ 
they are of course to be considered as having the 
right to elect in this matter also. The peopto 
chose the two disciples to be presented to the Lord,' 
te ^^candidates for the vacancy in the Apostolk» 
College. (Acts. i. 15 — ^26.) The people ehose tike 
seven deacons. (Act? vi.) The people joined in the 
deliberatfons and decisions of the councQ at Jeru^ 
salem on the subject of circumcision, and the decree 
resulting from that council went forth in thof name 
also, joined with the names of the Apoettev and 
elders. (Acts xv. 28.) Surely then thc^ right to 
choose their pastors, even without a spechil preeedenty 
may be fairly ^deduced from the general princit>le. 
We are commanded to try the spirha whether th^ 
be of God ; to beware of false prophets ; not t6 
deceive into our houses, or bid Ood speed, to. any 
who brings fklse doctrine ; to take heed= what we 
hear. From such hijnnctions as these, the right of 
the people to choose their own ministers aaay tte 
jiutly inferred ; for without such a right, it would 
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W J«iPO«Bible 10 find ntj meRiiing m the oonnnand. 
Of 9»f pow«» In the people to obey it" (J«une0< 
Dissent and Church, pp. 53, 54.) 

Tbe iwiguaieftis of Mr« Conder are reduced by 
a moHim: conviction to efren nanrower Uiait». ** It 
19 readily admitted/* he says* '* that dissenting oon- 
iroveftist^ in attempting to make good every ^art 
ef tkdr system, have occupied podtioDs hasardoui^ 
not untenable, and that divine right and scripluial 
law have been on aU sides too eagerly pressed jnlo 
the service of hypothesis. An instance of this 
^cum in the stress injudiciously hud upon those 
pceoedents in the New Testament* which are ueui^ 
held to be in favour of the right of the people to 
elect their own pastors. The truth is, that the 
oirowwtanoes attending the formation of many of the 
priiqitire churches, did not allow of such a right 
being, called into exerdse; nevertheless, that the 
ocdinatiou of pastors by the Apostles never tooli 
pluce without the consent of the people, is the- ad- 
UMSsion of Doctor Barrow and other learned epiocopal 
wri/^eiis. 

« Wha^ver be the ostensible source of a miniflten'^ 
o^cial. claims as r^ards his appointnoient by *vwt, 
Quid into this individuals may not feel themselves 
conoemed to examine,) of his character, hia^oonduol, 
bis doctrine, they are commanded to take account, 
tQ bring them to the test of the hiw and the feoHih 
meny. We are to try the spirits whether they aie 
Oif Xjod ;, to search the Scriptures whether the Ihings 
declared unto us be so; to beware of false prophets. 
These are duties of personal and universal obUgatioB, 
and upon these considerations rest both the val]dit*y 
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and th^ importance of the ifgiit for "wMch we eonleii^, 
cs Arising out of the very nature (tf the obligation." 
(Book ii. cliap. ii. § 14.) 

These pasngM eontain the mait^ tfrength of 

the argnment ftom Scriptnre* There is one more 

teset upon which great stress is con^moftly laid by 

wiiters of distinction among our' oppcments, and 

which must therefore not be omftted. It is thdse 

words of our Saviouri uttered in reply to some who 

saw a nan casting out devib in Chtist's name» 

and who forbad him because he fc^owed not 

whh them. (St. Mark ix. 39.) It was chosen f^ 

l(be motto of a pamphlet by one of the most learned 

of the baptist communion (Kinghom) in a oon^ 

trovenrey on episcopacy; and it stands preixed, as 

thte* t^Kt, to the famous discourse of Mr. BWMtffs, 

im^led ^^XHssent not Schism." In one part of thait 

dSteourse he says, *' I could quote many other pa»- 

«li^s in illustration of the general argument, but 

i content myself with adverting to that which I have 

seteeted as my text : * Master^ we saw one casting 

out devils in thy name, and we forl)ad him, because 

he Mlows not with us. And Jesus said utoto them, 

FOvbid hi<n net.' " And the observations of Mr. Oonder 

on the same passage show how convenient he estiwMis 

it tio ^e support of the sdiismatie cause. *''Oar 

.Lord'«' reply stands on i^ecord as a reproof of the 

aflleiooS'^eal of thosev who hi a similar spirit of worldly 

wisdom and sectarian policy 'would hnpose od the 

church, laws which Christ has not'im|iosed;' knd 

exclude from the ministry those whom He 'has nbt 

excloded* 'Forbid him not; for he that is i^ot 

against us, is for us.'" 
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We proceed to the argttBieii.ts of dissenters agftinst 
ordination by bishops from the writings of the 
apostolic fiiihers, with which we close their objec* 
tions on this head. 

These arguments are extremely lew. To^f^doi' 
b^ tins passage: '' Clemens Ron»BBs» one- of <^ 
apostolic fathers, says^ they appointed bishi^ by itit^ 
consent of the whole church. (Epist. ad C(Mr. cap. 
xEv._Towgctod's Letters to White, p. I^a> fUt^i 
James refers his readears to a passage of the sanM^ 
father, on the Mitbority of Barrow, that tine ApOfl(tI«( 
did not ordain pastors oyer the churches without i&tm 
consent of the peof^e* (Dissent and Church p. ^> 
The same writer affirms that the mode of the popitiar 
election of bishops prevaUed in the eu^y ages of tbfp 
christian history ; adding, that i£ any episcopatiny 
aitertain any doubt on the sulj^eet, they may oonv 
stilt &e first and second eiuq[>ters oS the fourth hoolfr 
of Bktghasn's Antiquitiies of the Christian Chui^hv 
They must, if they please, dispose of thaf verf^ 
learned authority before they can expeiet ii6:^tiii 
nfinqiRSh so natural, usefUU and anoent. a sighli^ 
We «an defend it from Scripture and tbeb owii 
most estabUshed authorities." (Page S4, note.) 

' ^ch are the arguments of our opponembs 
the church on the subject of episoopal 
d<^veti ft&m the three soturoes ei reason, Scripture* 
and iHrisditiTe praetice. f- 

Connected with this branch of our inquiry is tte 
prelacy of our bishops, or their ppecedMicy of- mA 
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and authority over the other orders of priest and 
deacon. We make this the fifth dirision of our 
subject, and subjoin the objections. 

SECTION V. 

I 

The course commonly pursued in this matter, vb 
to deny the existence of more than two orders of 
mimsiers ia the apostolic churches, and to assert tho 
independence of congr^ations. 

The first writer whom I shall cite in this instance, 
is Mr. James. As reason appears not to have been 
made the basis of any arguments in this case^ I pro- 
ceed at once to Scriptura Our author seems per- 
fecfltyvawtifified ti^t ** the New Testament m^ptiopn 
only two kinds of officers as belonging to the chur^ 
oC.d^nfst/' "The question at issue between th^ 
ef[l8clq[)al]ana and dissenters l^ whether t^ere are 
tibreejdnds of permanent church officers mentioned 
in.'tbe .N«!w Testament, or only two. The prelati^ts 
ototend foe three; the latter affirm that there are 
oniy bishqps and deacons. By bishops are meaat 'the 
s^me offioeea aa in other places are called elden^ 
pOBtofs, or rulers, t. e. teachers of religJM>n lu^vipg 
the care of a single congregation. The nahe4:fHffir 
tion betvteen us is* whether bishops aj^d elders br 
the same officers : now that the affirmative of . this 
cpieation is true, is as clear to me as that eiti^ej: of 
then ia mentioned in the word of God. 

"Let us examine the celebrated pasaag^.in tb^ 
twentieth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles ; at the 
seventeenth verse it is said, * And from Miletus .he 
sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the church.* 
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They caine, and Patil addressed to them the aifecting 
charge contained m the latter part of the chapteir. 
At the twenty-eighth verse he says, ' Take hee4» 
therefore, (ye elders) unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers,' (episcopous). The English reader should 
understand, that the Greek word for overseers is 
bishops, and so it ought unquestionably to have been 
translated. If it be the same persons that are cafied 
elders who are addressed as bishops, it proves ihat 
the words are convertible, as designating the same 
office." Mr. James means that St. Paul called ^^it&sr 
or presbyters, bishops; and that therefore bishop' 
were only elders or presbyters in the scriptural use 
of the word, that is, merely pastors of single conv 
gregations. 

" The Apostle, in writing to the church at PhiKp^; 
begins his Epistle thus : ' Paul and Timothetfe, tW? 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in fUrifi^' 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops uHk 
deacons.' Here mention is made of Ms/hops,' bttt 
nothing is said of elders, — there is no allusion whate^ 
to a third order. Why? Because It may fairly tfe 
presumed there was none. Would the Apostle hiW 
mentioned deacons, an inferior order, and omii^ 
elders, if there had been elders as distinct it6A 
bishops? ••' 

"Ifwerefer to the Epistles of Paul to Timothy 
and Titus, we shall find prooft equally conclusi^ 
that the two terms designate the same office. 'N6 
mention is made in his Epistle to Timothy, where iie 
states the qualifications of church officers, of aiiy 
third order : bishops and deacons are specified, but 
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not a word is said of elders. XC elders were a distinct 
o$ce* why were they left out^ and the qualifications 
oi deacons^ confessedly inferior officers, stated ? But 
still stronger is the proof derived from the com- 
mencement <^ the Episde to Titus, chap. L 5-^7. 
< For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou 
shottldest set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordftui elders in every city» as I had a|ipointed thee. 
If .^my be blameless, &c. For a bishop must be 
hlam^ess as the steward of God.* If this do not 
con)Pin«ce them, it b hopeless to attempt by demon- 
Sl^CQtion itself to produce conviction. Titus was to 
ordain none to the eldership but such as were 
blameless, because a bishcp must be blameless. If 
th« terms are not convertible, where is the force of 
the Apostle's reasoning? It has been argued, how- 
eviMc, by the churchman, that it appears most clearly 
irom the holy Scriptures, that a bbhop is superior 
to a. presbyter. There is no accounting for the 
illusions of our mental optics. But in what part of 
ib/& Scriptures is this superiority discovered ? In the 
fpllowing : * For this cause I left thee in Crete, that 
tlvou shouldest set in order things that are wanting, 
afvl ordsdn elders in every city, as I had appointed 
^^.' (Titus L d.) < I besou^t thee still to abide 
^ iijh^sus (where were many presbyters), that thou 
charge some that they preach no other doctrine.' 
Q Tim. i. 3, and vi. 3.) * Against a presbyter receive' 
nost an accusation, but before two or three witnesses/ 
(1 ,Tim. y* 19.) If then to order things lefjl; undone ; 
if |o ordain presbyters in every city ; if to charge 
presbyters to preach sound doctrine ; if to receive 
acc^S£^tio^s against presbyters ; if all this does not 
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^ffwe, ^Ifgvm th» duuKdunaiii tknU a hUhop is mi- 
,penQi to presli^Ttars, we know tiH >y whiifr iiurls 
.superiority can be provfsd, nor in whal luigu^ 
9i]periority can be expfesaed. 

^* Can tfie cburdiiaaa be i& eatnesl wfcmt te^tatts 
of Ihiaas most clearly {nto^i^ lioai tbe Sctij ^tirt ris 
the superiority of &e ei»acopal te ^e p re ab jMriap 
office? Wemaybeaivetiiattbiaia^ ttet'tosteii 
find to support his pesltion; b«t whelbes*-il^ most 
.^dearly proves his point, let tty candid xoadsc ji4lge. 
Mow does it prove Ae point? This is no^-tstittcli, 
J>i)t X presume the force of Hke ptooC Ite isii4hk|. 
Timothy ivas a bidiop^ and of^uned elden» snails 
the orcUdner m superior to the ordained, Ibetf^^ce 
a bishop ts superior to a presbyter. But this it m^ 
/Sui|iptioiw-4issumption all, and not mofi ekar-pmtf^ 
Jt is sssumed, but not proved, that Tmath^^ pud 
Titu^ were kiehqpe in the usual seripfturaik siHnedaf 
the term. Their mission was dearly of anr eMmoo- 
4inary nature, and had little in eommott '^mtlr'^thie 
ipastoral and scriptural office. Agun, ft it 'aaslu pe^ 
^lat ordination necesaarily uifers superiority <^<fifioe 
]fk lum who pei^forms it. Is thb the case in 4he 
Qhurch of England ? Virtualfyt the king-oBdainSi a^ 
the bishops and archbishops; neminaify, tiie 
«^didiapter elect ; and ceremonia^llAshopfk oi 
bl^ops4 If ^ two archbishops deceased ^together* 
who would consecrate theic snBoesaaaps? 1^ ihe 
«hui:ehman\3 aigumeot be resorted to for a sofaitictt 
pfithe difficulty* 4>r rsther the drde of diffi^nlii'—i 
with which he is now encompassed. WiQi^,atifi 
niaintaia that the ordi^er.is neeesaarily superior to 
the prdained ? < Why/ says Milton, « should ih» )peru 
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Usnmxme ei ordilijition, wliiek $l ft l6wefr Mce; %xdit 
:lt>|freltttl0l> Tel^, fieitftef the tiit^ Hoir eibimple 
'^::cispiliiialion'd^h^«By way i^eqsTire'ftn Impftrity of 

character between the ordaiBsr aad'the ordaikied: 
Sk*yi^Ss^ tmte tialtii^, than ev^ry like to produce 
h^VSpt'^ rmaik fO^Mg^tnuLti; ilte eo propagate ilre; 
raoid'tpp'Maanfile ^ ygfaest epibfion, the ordidner is 
iofeeibr^t^ the otdiined $ far the po^ is not made by 
^^Mnj^eeedtoi pdpe^ but by cardiiiato^ who ordain 
anH^t^onbeefa^ td/a^^h^ taid greiiter oftce fheto 
^tb^a^^n;* -iBut I refdr «<k better authority than fbe 
pnkti»e<)f Ihib VfltticftA-^I n^ean the praetloe of th^ 
sApdttlen i If > Titinolby wad ai b^top, then he wiis 
'iD^tB^ By in^fiors, for he was set apart by 1/hb 

laying odk)f4hbha»dsofthepreBby«ery. TiD&.iy.i40 

'flMil^i.aii 'A{>09ite, atid Bamalto, Were ordered- 16 

^aiRq>eritt'nrid6idA by the pr^^phetsand teaehierfi of ttib 

lehttwi^al AUdio^. ' And when they had^lfeBted did 

^nvjrkt;^ and kid their hands on thcnn, 4hey sent thern 

vka^.^Ada'X&ivS.) What now beo^nlee oflhec^I^ar 

ljfSfKif<JB[>m liie holy Scriptures of 1h^ s^i^rkirlCy of 

'iits3ii>pS'tcrpr«sbyters? It roust be reeoUected, that 

^h questioniis not whether this distinction or s«r- 

ij^riokiy ^ere or were not introduced ati 'an ' early 

f«iiD<li«f t^ ehratian historf, sobsequeifdy to the 

«by8uo0tiie 'Apositleft, but whether they w^r^ set «ip 

liyiiipflisfoMe ^isdiority and sanction . My appenl- is to 

^k New Testsment* «nd if prelacy cannot b«^ found 

tiMDB^. jny argimient; in aH that I contend fotv is 

tfoBUudr mypiinc^les and {oactice as a dissentisr 

hne justified, and the cliutnsof the Ohuroh4>f England 

te aniapQStDlfc fiistitlition are shown to be ufn<d«rtrded. 

h^ft^ trhe ^obabiHty,- that before the thfrd' century 
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closed* the distinction contended for by episoopidtftns 
existed, and so also did many other innovations and 
corruptions*" (James's Dissent and the Church oi 
England, pp. 42..-50.) 

Doctor John Pye Smith takes the same gRmnd» 
on nearly the same authorities. His ninth tliesis* 
in his Letter to Professor Lee, is this : *' that 4he triU 
of Christ notified in the New Testament, aathoiissss 
only two orders of ministers in the organizal»on of 
churches; the one, that of pastors, called also pces- 
byters as a name of respect, and bishops, as a title 
of office ; the other, that of deacons, which is a lay 
office, appointed for the due administration of ih» 
temporal affairs of the church.** The texts on which 
he bnBds his theory, are A<^ xx. 17, 28 ; 1 Tim. lit 
I, 2, 8 ; Tit. L 5, 9 ; Philip, i. I. These appear to b^ 
the same as those quoted and referred to by Mr. 
James. The Doctor's comments are of a similar natoreu 

Mr. Conder's statements are as follow : " Protestonft 
sumconformists hold that there are two distinct orden 
of eoelesiasticai officers, and only two specified in the 
New Testament as having the superintendence .oC 
christian societies — ^bishops and deacons. By bii^Mips^ 
they understand the pastors, or ruling elders oCiithie 
congregation : by deacons, the stewards appointed 
ia manage the secular concerns of the chttreh, more 
especially to take care of the poor." (Book iL chap* 2^ 
$ d.) '* We now proceed to the consideration pf that 
higher official character which we find r^rred to so 
often in the New Testament, under the titles 4ii 
ptresbyter or dder, and overseer or bishop; tfaeiden* 
tity of whose rank and office, is the principal subjeei 
lai controversy in relation to the primitive form of 
ecclesiastical government. 
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**^Thae the term elder, and the offiee of bMap, me 
ascribed hi the New Testament to the same indi- 
viduals, is a pomt elear beyond all dispute. The 
passage in the twentieth chapter of Acts, ver. 28, 
would be si£fficient to establish this position. It is 
not less certain, that elders and bishops are never 
referred to in any one passage as coexisting difiR^- 
rent orders. We read repeatedly of the apostles, 
the eiders, emd the brethren of the church at Jer«» 
salem. In the Epistles to Timothy and Titus also, 
the offices oi bishop and deacon are specifically ad- 
verted to, while no mention is made of elder in the 
same cotmexion. When the title of bishop occurs, 
that of elder is dropped ; and when the apostolic 
writers spesak of the elders, they are silent with 
n^rd to bishops. Had there been more than two 
orders in the church at PhUippi when St. Paul ad- 
dressed to them his Epistle, it cannot be imagined 
tbat he would have omitted to specify the third in 
h^ salutation^ especially since the deacons, wfaon 
h^ does mention, are supposed to have sustained 
the inferior station. Had he associated the words 
elder and deacon, it might have been contended, thai 
nadet the former term, more than one descriptioA 
of oAeers was included ; but the title of bishop ia 
«iMtfined in Its application to one. Again, when we 
seed of dders being ordained in every church, no 
nention m made of there being Bkewise bishops ap- 
•pointed. Lastly^ the Apostle, when fi^cXying the 
tequisite qual&fications of a christian bii^op and of 
a deaeon, is wholly silent as to the quaMeations of 
1^ presbyter. 

Bishops and deacons appear to be the only 
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officers recognized in the New Testament as belong- 
ing to a christian church. But the case of Timothy 
and Titus, which is the sheet*anchoi of the advocates 
of episcopacy, remains to be investigated. 

'* Neither Timothy nor Titus appears to have 
been appointed to a local episcopacy ; on the con- 
trary, it appears from the sacred records, that 
Timothy, by the direction of the Apostle Paul, 
superintended, for a short time, several churches in 
Tutous places. (Compare 1 Cor. iv. 17 : i Tim. i. 
3 : and 1 Thess. iii. 2.) He was successively sent 
to Corinth, to Ephesus, and to Thessalonica, in the 
chameter of the adopted son and fellow.laboarer of 
the Apostles. . 

'* .The charge or office of Timothy and Titus, was> 
(o do the work of an evangelist,---^ work not essen* 
tidly different, it may be presumed, from tha^ which 
Paul and Barnabas were sent forth from the chuieh at 
Antioch to discharge. To this office, whatever it 
involved, Timothy, we are informed, was set apart hQT 
the imposition of the hands of the presbyters ; and 89 
St. Paul, in his second Epistle, speaks of the .gift of 
God as having been communicated to Timothy by 
Ibe imposition of his own hands, we are warranted in 
condudhig, that St. Paul himself, as one of that 
presfayteryj assisted in his ordination. In like xont^ 
irer Paul and Barnabas were ordsdned to thek mission 
by tiie prophets and teachers of the church at Ajb- 
tioeh. It evidently was not requisite that the ci^ 
ef <M!dinatiDn should be performed by superiors - im 
dffiice, since an Apostle submitted to foe ordained liy 
those who cannot be considered as occupying a vank 
high^than that of presbyters." (Bookii.ch. ii. $ 11.) 
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Eeferences in this argament are made by dissenters 
t6 the fathers of the first century, and partictrlarly by 
M'r. James, (with apparently an obscure and iitcof-^ 
rect allusion,) to Clement of Borne, and V^yetap. 
He makes these citations, in the words of Cam^irbelly 
as quoted by a Doctor Fletcher. 

** There are two rery ancient testimoiuee," says 
Br. Fletcher, " which I sfaaH cite from Dr. Camp* 
bell ; one of them is from the most respecteble te^ 
mains of christian "antiquity, next to the iaspfared 
writings. The piece I alhide to is the first E^istie 
of Ctemens Romasu» to the Corinthians. In tfaH 
B^nsfle, Clement informs us that the Apostles, favirii^ 
preached the gospel in countries and towns, consti- 
tuted the first'fruits of their nunistry whom they ap^ 
prored by the Spirit, bishofis and deacons of thoM 
Who Bhould believe. And in order to satisfy us that 
he did not use the word in a Tague manner for 
diurch officers in general, but as expressive of flM 
ttte diafinet orders that were established by then in 
the' church, he adds, ' Nor was this a new device, in* 
asmuch as bishops and deacons bad been ponied oift 
many ages before ; for thus says the Scripture,^ ^^I 
Vi^ constitute thdr bishops in righteousBces, and 
tbeir deacons in finlh."' (Isaiah Ix. 17.) If (asnQ 
ofttic ever questioned, aad as his own atguitMBl 
i!iece8sax^y requires,) this veneBrabk aneieiil aeons 
Ite same by biriiops with those who, in th» Acta^ 
are ealled presbytets or elders, nam^the ordibaiy 
ieacheve; it would seem strange that tin Inho^ 
properly so adled, the principal officer of «1H ^lenfld 
be the only one, in his accovnt, of whom the Holy 
Spirit, in sacred writ, had giren no preview^ i«tima- 

i3 
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tiont fOkf, do not the words of tJim falher tnA&i- 
f^stlyikbpily> that 4my otAer qffice in the ehurch tMn 
tke iUfb he had menii<med, might be justly styled a 
new dmce f If the above account given by Clement 
is not to be considered as an enumeration, I know 
not what to call it. It is this writer's express design 
to acquaint us what the Apostles did for accommoda- 
ting the several churches they planted with pastors 
and assistants. And can we suppose he would have 
omitted the chief point of all, namely, that they 
supplied every church with a prelate, ruler, or 
h^, if any one had really been entitled to this 
distinction. 

" The other testimony I shall produce is that of 
Polycarp, who had been a disciple of the Apostle 
John. He also takes notice of two orders of minis- 
ters in the church, enjoining the people (chap, v.) to 
be subject to their presbyters and deacons, as to 
God and Christ. He could g6 no higher for a simi- 
litude, nor could he decently have gone so high, had 
he known of a higher order in the church. Not 
a syllable of the bishop, as a distinct and superior 
officer, who, in less than a hundred and fifty years 
after, would have been the principal, if not the only 
person to whom their subjection would have been 
enjoined by any christian writer. Let it be ob- 
served further, that though in chap. v. he lays down 
the duties and qualifications of deacons, and in chap, 
vi. those of presbyters, where every thing befitting 
judges and governors is included, and through the 
whole Epistle those of the people, there is no men- 
tion of what is proper in the character and conduct 
of a bishop. It is evident that Polycarp knew of 
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no christUn ministers superior to the predoytero*^ 
(Dv. Campbeirs Leotajres on Eoelesmrtioal History; 
vol. i p. 134. Fletcher's Lectures on the Rtfauin 
Catholic Region. James's Dissent and Chureb of 
England, pp.47, 48.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND VINDICATKD FROM TUC 
FOREOOIMO OBJECTIONS, AND ITS SCRIFTURAI4 
VOUMDATION EXPOUNDED. 

This chapter being intended to contain a refutatioa 
of the several classes of objections mentioned la 
chapter the seventh, it will be convenient to divide. 
it into correspondent sections. 

SECTION L ' 

^imwer to same of the objections of htdependemU* 
but more particularly to others of the Socieij^ cf 
Friends, and of the least educated among other sects. 

The arguments in oar fifth chapter, and the uni- 
versal practice of the professors of Christianity, fully 
bear out the assumption, that there is no complete 
church in existence unprovided with a ministry of 
the word — a ministry designed to direct to a knowledge 
of the truth by teaching the Scriptures. Also the 
concurrence of churchmen and other nominal Chris- 
tians noticed in chapter the first, authorizes our 
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appeal to Scripture as the rule of faith and practice ; 
and the contents of the second chapter are evidence 
of that confirmation of a true interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which may be afforded by reason and the 
earliest uninspired authorities. We have also seen 
in chapter the third the great and acknowledged 
importance of preaching the gospel truly. From 
these premises we shall now proceed to the exami- 
nation of certain facts connected with the institution 
of a ministry ; and first with reference to the prO' 
pagation of truth. 

1 . It has been asserted by the philosophy of dissent, 
as was noticed in the last chapter, from the standard 
work on nonconformity, in extracts to which the 
reader's attention is particularly recommended, that 
the truth is of itself a sufficient authority in him 
who possesses it for the exercise of the ministerial 
ffinctions. This is an opinion which more properly 
belongs to the independents than to any other 
society named. or alluded to at the head of this 
section ; and the consideration of it in this stage of 
our inquiry may appear somewhat out of place. It 
wSi, faowerer, be most convenient to make a few 
obssrvations upon it as introductory to our present 
sulject, and to return to it when we arrive at that 
branch of the general argument to which it strictly 
risers. 

Considered abstractedly from fact, the thesis of 
fir. Conder respecting the all-sufficiency of truth 
as authority to preach, would be ynexceptionabl^, 
We can conceive a state of doctrinal existence in 
which this plausible warrant would be absolutely 
complete ; but it must be with the assistance of 
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a fertile imagination, by unconsciously crealfog 
fictitious circumstances, tliat it can present to Uny 
ibind the appearance of validity. The prfeactier df 
the truth is intended to spread the knowledge of it 
among his hearers : the truth is to he received by 
the people from him. This is the primary ol^eet of 
his ministry, (chap. V.) Now if the idea of ^ruth were 
strictly defined in its broad outMnes and tninute 
detaife, so that it was perceptible to aH who sought 
it in all its shigleness and complexity, af^ could nbt 
fail to be recognized by any to whom ft wa» ptd- 
posed, and if error were equally easy of apprel>ens?on, 
l^en indeed reason would certamly pronounce, th*ft 
the knowledge of the truth might he the preae^et^ 
only authority. For it would be a principle, in flMi 
case, which couM be acted upon ; It would alsty, in al 
pri^bffity, lead to beneficial consequences, and couitt 
not by any possibiRty be productive of evfl. '^'IT 
rione but those who are authorized by truth wc^vAl 
preach, and nothing but truth were propagiteff; 
nothing but truth wouM be receited t or shd^A 
the truth be ever wilfully perverted, the iHftpiexitMs 
would be instantly detected, because the hearei^'is, 
on our hypothesis, gifted with the nete^sntf^'^ 
cemment. But the suppositions made asprepiflftKWy 
to theset results are purely visionary. Trtrtht^KjA 
not been defined so as to be perceptible unive^dl]^, 
and incapable of being misconceived. Perhaps no 
two sects of Christians would agree generally hi tHif 
definMon of truth, beyond its consisting of ^ok^ 
doctrines which are j^reeable to the word and th^ 
wfl! of God. So little is its real nature determdn^d; 
that ohe man preaches Calvinism for truth ; Sfnt>lh^ 
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UnitftrianisiD, and a third Popery. And when we 
descend to realities; we find the dogma that truth 
^one ia a warnmty to preach, is extremely defective 
hoth aa to practice and theory. 

Th^l truth alone m the warrant of the preacher, 
ia not auificient aa a rule of practice. The idea of 
tj^tli being undefined, no conventional exposition of 
the term in its general and particular signification 
being reowved, it is left to every man, as far as this 
rale extends, to form his own notion of truth. 
Thi»8 it kiterpoaes no bar to the most absurd 
dootrines in existence, except that it eivjoins the 
duty oi discovering an undescribed object. Were 
aU the most disoordant teachers of Christiamty at 
present in the world to be informed that truth alone 
pfas the authonty of a preacher of the gospel, as 
they all believe they are gospel preachers, they 
would all take the benefit of the rule. Thus the 
iwiLs, being indefinite, would admit every species of 
error which men might imbibe for truth, and thus 
it is in its concise and unexplained form practically 
insufficient. 

But, aecondly* we dispute the theory. It is theo- 
relicaUy false (and we are now only contemplating 
^ caason x)f the case) that a man is authorized, is 
varranted to preach, merely if he knows the trutt^. 
H m unreasonable to pronounce the mere knowledge 
of the truth his warrant. He ought at the saro^ 
time io know, that what he preaches for true, is 
truttu A man may easily know a truth, without 
knowing it to be one. I may know certain doctrines* 
and it may be that the doctrines are true ; but I may 
not know that they are. The preacher ought not 
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mme were to^ preach iMt sttch as enjoyed a true 
aoA cevtaki emivicfion df their competency to teach, 
<there inigbt be onty those doctrines taught which 
:eelD8txbabe • that Oempetency ; but this would not 
ikss . system of instruction complete. The 
of the R«mian satirist may be here applied 
-tAtaaMhlj in a graver sense than he ever con. 



y Sein.UiUm nikil eH, nisi te scire hocsciat alter, 
^fav tecipWiiilisi kncjw the authority and the ability 
itf hi» 'master, in order for the ends of his ministry to 
bQiateoTed; If the learner doubt the talents of his 
fjatfe, lie .will be propor^nably unwilling to receive 
Ms 'instcuolien : yet a wil&Dgness to receive the 
««rdv'of a teaeiier is requkite to being taught ; and 
f«>UHilg.' better paves the way for edification than 
0(lnftdcnee in* the instructor, if daly qualified. Apply 
||ii»0> general observations to the case between a 
jtmm^ti of the gospel and an attendant on his mini^- 
^Ql^rtty'aivd we see. immediately the rapid and bound- 
bMiiisirdolaticai of troth which might be calculated 
VtDIDi: were there no teachers but such as knew their 
l^l^^l»t|^>te'be divine, and did the peopie but recog- 
9}||e in thoiei ministeis su)ch a quaMcation. There 
<l9p|ni^ be inag^BBd, according to reason, a perfect 
9i^i^ppe 'Of teaiduiig, unless both, parties possessed 
fg^f^vfm 'i99$» oi the ^pudity of the instructiori : and 
as the^lmne. which God has design^d-^-if He' has 
4^9igne4aRy*^mu8t be supposed good, we cannot do 
^itii^wise.tlian believe, when we consult our reason, 
ttiatifUQh'Criteii&Bts make part of it. 
ToNpw» with U)is twofold theory the Scripture will 
b^ fowd'iO' perfect accordance; one or two instances 
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only of the coincidence belong to this place. It is 
sufficient that the Saviour and his Apostles were 
well assured of their commission to preach, and of 
the truth of their message and doctrines, and tfaiKt 
the people themselves were furnished by them with 
the means of verifying their authority. 

Of the certainty of Christ as to the truth of his 
doctrines, no professing Christian doubts. It is not, 
however, irrelevant to the point in debate, to notice 
that even Christ himself made the asseveration of this 
certainty a ground of argument for their reception. 
"Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a 
master of Israel, and knowest not these things? 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that we dd 
know, Bnd testify that we have seen," (John Hi. 10, It.) 
In another place, " I have not spoken of myself, but 
the Father which sent me : he gave me a command- 
ment what I should say, and what I should sp<^» 
And I know that his commandment is life ererliidl^ 
ing." (John xii. 50.) The language of the Aposltl^s 
is to the same purpose. " This is the disciple wfakli 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these thlnjgs, ittid 
we know that his testimony is true." (Johh xxi, 94.) 
He knoweih that he sedth true, that ye lAigbt believer 
(Ibid. xix. 35.) " We know that the Son of Qod is 
come, and hath given us an understancfing that -we 
may know Him that is true." (1 Johh v. 20.) 
And ho persons could have more satisfiictory ink 
certain evidence to themselves of thdr call to th6 
ministry of the gospel than they, and of the truth of 
their doctrines. They had not to depend entirely on 
their feelings for a veitness. Though they probably 
^ere moved by some strong internal impulse to 
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preach, this was by no means their sole authority. 
They might, in that case, have been no better than 
the foolish prophets that follow their own spbit, and 
haye seen nothing, "saying, the Lord saith, and the 
Irord hath not sent them." (Ezek. xiii. 6.) They 
were, in fact, called by the audible words of Christ 
lumself, and those words were even confirmed by 
subsequent operations. Christ said to the twelve 
Apostles, '* As ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom 
Oif heaven is at hand." And in another place He 
commanded more explicitly the eleven that survived 
the traitor, to **go and teach all nations, baptizing 
ibem in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded yo.u ; and, lo I 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." These are but two passages out of several, 
10 which it is revealed that the Apostles had not to 
depend on their feelings for their commission or for 
tbeir doctrines being conformable to the will of God. 
They heard the word of Christ; they saw him» 
conversed with him, and received such sensible as- 
8i}2ances as they could no more mistake, than doubt 
they heard him speakipg; — they saw, they heard, 
and they knew. And if any uncertainty could pos- 
sibly remain in thejr minds, it must have been en- 
tk^j removed soon after, when the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, who was to bring all things to their 
remembrance which Christ had spoken to them, and 
to load them into all truth, was fulfilled, in a miracu- 
lous manner, on the first day of Pentecost, after the 
aspension; and when, besides, they perceived in 
thems^ves, as they had previously done, the power 
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of interrupting the course of nature, by healing the 
sick, and raising the dead. Nor was St. Paul less 
certified of his mission and his inspiration than the 
other Apostles. He was converted by a miracle 
from heaven. His senses were the medium of his 
conviction, and his direction to Damascus, and the 
fulfilment of his vision, and the information he re- 
ceived, made complete a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence. (Acts ix.) Thus the Apostles, believittg in 
Christ, on the most certain grounds, enjoyed the 
most unequivocal proofs of their mission and their 
truth. 

If we inquire, in the next place, what was the 
assurance of these matters which they afforded to 
the people, we shall soon discover that they did not 
demand to be believed merely on their own affirma* 
tion ; though, of course, they might have made the 
most positive assertions possible of their call and 
authority. God did not ordain it thus. He did not 
require men to believe the Apostles solely on their 
word : nor do we think it could 4iave been reason- 
able to suppose, that God would have dealt in this 
manner with the people. Because, if we are to be- 
lieve that men are sent by. God to preach on their 
assertion of it as a fact, then a man has only to main- 
tfdn that he is divinely inspired and commissioned^ 
and we are not at liberty to disbelieve him, whatever 
may be his doctrines. It is not decreed by God 
that we should receive a preacher without good cre- 
dentials. The Apostles had several certLfieates of 
their credibility to present to their hearers. They 
had the arguments from the Scriptures of the Jews ; — 
they had an appeal to recent occurrences ; — they bad 
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ihe excellence of their doctrines, the int^rlty hnd 
devotion of their lives ; — above all, in connexion with 
these, the testimony of miracles that God was in 
them and with them, and that the word which they 
delivered was divine. And that they had the power 
of working n^iracles conferred upon them, and for 
the purpose of evidence to the people, is certain. As 
to the gift itself, Christ, we read, (Matthew x. 1,) 
'%ave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them 
hut, and to heal all manner of sickness and all man» 
Der of cBsease ; and bade them heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.*' And 
We read frequently, (as in Acts v. 12,) that "by the 
hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people, insomuch that they 
brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them 
on beds and couches, that, at the least, the e^hadow 
of Peter passing by might overshadow some of them; 
There came also a multitude out of the cities round 
about Jerusalem, brining sick folks, and them which 
whte vexed with unclean spirits, and they w^rtj 
healed every one." But what were the purposes of 
this gift of miraoles ? One of them was, that th& 
people might be convinced, by means of it, of the 
truth of their doctrines* In proof of this, we read in 
dt. Mark's' gospel, at the end, that the Apostles ** went 
fcrnti and preached everywhere, the Lord wdrkmg 
with them and con^rming the word with signs fol- 
lowing." Also (Acts xiv. 3), Paiil and Barnabas abode 
long time at Iconium, ''speaking boldly in the Lbrd^ 
which gave testimony Unto the w6rd'of his grace, 
and granted signs and wonders to be done by their 
hatids." And again, (Heb. ii. 4,) "The word of sal- 
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Vatiou was first spoken by Christ, and was afterwardu 
confirmed by them that heard Christ, God also bear-* 
log them witness both with signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
according to his own wiH." From these passages, it 
is evident that the Apostles wrought miracles, as one 
means of proving to the people that they were com- 
missioned to preach by divine authority. And not 
only the Apostles, but even Christ himself did not 
claim belief for his bare assertions. Though he was 
the subject of prophecy, very capable of interpreta- 
tion after its fttlfilment ; though he was variously 
fi>re£diown to the Jews, and, last of all, forerun by 
John the Baptist, yet He did not appear before the 
people, and demand for his unsupported word im- 
plicit confidence. He wrought miracles, as the Apos* 
ties did, to procure credit to his doctrines. When 
John sent disciples to him, to inquire whether he 
were the one that was to come, he did not answexv 
**Iknow that I am called, and sent by God, ''but, **Go 
and tell John what things ye have seen and heard s 
how the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the 
poor the gospel is preached." (Luke vU. 22.) He 
grounded the duty of the people's believing his pre- 
tences on his wondrous works. Again, in a long 
disputation with the Jews, he says, ** But I have 
greater witness than that of John ; for the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish^ the same 
works that I do bear witness of me that the Father 
hath sent me." The same Evangelist records, that 
on another occasion Jesus answered the same infatu- 
ated people, " I told you, and ye believed not ; the 
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Works that f do in my Father's name, they beaf Wit- 
ness of tne." (John x. 25.) And no* proroled hf 
their obstinate infidelity and personal violence to 
abandon them to their hardness of heart, but con- 
tinning his discourse with the tenderest solicitude 
for their conversion, he added, ** If I do not ^e worlar 
of my Fathef-, believe me not; but if I do, though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
Hhn." (John x. 37, 38.) 

iPurther extracts from Scripture would be supet- 
Haous to establish the facts, that the Apostles en- 
joyed, through the medium of their senses, the most 
in<Hsputable evidence of their inspiration and autho- 
rity; and that Christ himself, as well as they, per- 
formed works of a miraculous nature, for the express^ 
purpose of inducing the belief of their doctrines m 
their hearers : thus reason and Scripture deny that 
thie knowledge of the truth is a warrant to preach': 
(See pp. 73—75.) 

"Now, bearing constantly in mind the scriptural 
precedents which we have just examined, it is for ud 
to inquire into the credibility of those pretenders to 
inspiration, who, with a very moderate degree of 
learning, or without even the knowledge of letters, 
dffer themselves to the people as chosen vessels fo 
berfr the name of Christ, on the ground that the 
Apostles were poor unlearned men, and that, like 
them, they obtain their knowledge of the gospel, 
their poWer, and their call to preach ft, by direct and 
inhnedkte instruction from heaven, — not through the 
teacMnfg 6f man, but only by infusion df the Spirit. 
It is well known, that the ministers of the church 
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dlo not lay claim to this exclusive preparation of ih^ 
Spirit. We also deny that the Apostles were taught 
solely by the Holy Ghost, without any instruction 
from preaching, or from any human teacher. The 
Scriptures supply no positive evidence of the Apos- 
tles, or of any of their compeers, being taught to 
preach the word of God by immediate inspiration. 
They were assured that they should be directly in- 
spired, to answer the temporal authorities beforcr 
whom they should be arraigned ; and some of them 
were enabled, in such a supernatural manner, io per- 
petuate the word pf God in written records : but, 
fkrther than this, clear proof is wanting of their re- 
ceiving the truth otherwise than by the examination- 
of the Old. Testament, their teachers, and particu- 
larly our Saviour's oral instruction ; that disposition 
to imbibe true doctrine, and that application of it to 
the mind and the heart, which is the ordinary office 9f 
the third person in the Godhead. It is, however, 
probable that it was given them what they were to 
speak, on occasions when they had not received in- 
structions in other ways ; — and we shall assume the 
fact. Still they were, to a certainty, not taught en- 
tirely by immediate illapses. On the contrary, their 
education for the ministry was, in great measure at 
least, received by the easy course of attending to 
His verbal instructions, who, before his ascension, 
commissioned them to teach all nations to observe 
all things whatsoever he had commanded them. 
(Matt, xxviii. 19, 20.) It is, besides, untrue that aH 
the Apostles were illiterate men : St. Paul and St. 
Luke possessed, particularly the former, very con- 
siderable learning for the times in which they lived. 
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All of them probably knew Greek, and had known 
the Jewish Scriptures, which were able to make 
them " wise unto salvation ;" and all of them, who 
were not learned, had enjoyed the advantages of 
Christ's preaching and conversation. These facts 
are alone sufficient to show, that they make false pre* 
tensions who compare themselves to the Apostles : if 
they are ignorant of the alphabet, and claim to have 
been taught only by the Spirit, they pretend indeed 
to being more wonderfully taught than the Apostles 
themselves. And the very pretence of being taught 
like the Apostles, is at best an illusion : it is impos- 
sible they can have been so taugh^. But, passing by 
this unintended assumption of superiority over these 
distinguished persons, we will imagine, for the sake 
of aigument, that the Apostles were ignorant me- 
chanics, or labourers of an inferior class, and that 
they received their knowledge of the gospel solely 
by an e£fusion of light from heaven. Are these men, 
according to Scripture, to be believed in their asser- 
tion, that they are called and sent to preach the 
gospel as the Apostles were? Their argument, 
which we are now to consider, that they are inspired 
to preach in the same manner as the poor and igno- 
rant fishermen of Galilee, is simply this : — because the 
Apostles were such men, and were so inspired, they 
affect to be like, in this respect, to these first missio- 
naries of our religion. The question is, are they to be 
believed ? Is it not possible that they may be as the 
false prophets of old, who followed their own spirits, 
and said, " The Lord saith, when the Lord hath not 
sent them." (Ezek. xiii. 6.) Are their inspiration and 
their vocation facts so certain to themselves and others. 
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thai U is impowiUe to be « 8elf-decepti<)n» and that 
it IS iocumbent oa the people to concur in the^ 
opinion? We will here tajie up the favourite, hu^ 
nusimderstood and abused argument of the 4^ssenr 
ters. We must have eyery conformity to the Scrip* 
tufes. These n^en claim a commission and an inspU 
ration, similar to those oi the Apostles. Then they, 
must, according to Scripture, have as certain proo& 
of their not being self-deceived, and of their appoint* 
ment to the ministry, as the Apostles had. They 
must have had some delegation of authority from 
Christ by ^ord of mouth; and they must be able to 
perform miracles, both as evidences to themselves and 
to the people. Have they any such proof to them-^ 
selves and to others ? (Certainly not* Then„ accords 
lag to Scripture, they are not to be believed. They 
take upon themselves more than apostolic claims, by 
assuming authority to preach without a sensible com- 
misttou, and by requiring us to believe their word 
wiUiout miraculous attestations. 

But very possibly there may be enthusiasts nothing 
loth to imagine themselves taught in a more direct 
manner from above, than the most constant oom« 
panions of the Saviour. Perhaps they see no unp^ro* 
priety in supposing they are exalted, in this respect, 
above the fijr3t human teachers ; they may conceiv/s 
they are instructed differently from them, and there* 
fore need not their credentials. But there is one 
degree of impiety which few men probably will dace 
to transcend — to vindicate to themselves as perfeql 
inspiration as that possessed by Christ himself; and 
eocalt themselves above the Saviour, and arroga^ 
more than his authority. Yet this would be tha 
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ease, did such men as affect immediate inspiration 
fhym heaven, demand credit, on scriptural precedent; 
without the most convincing testimony to their tru^ 
by supernatural agency. Even the Son Of God him* 
self, whom we are commanded to honour even as 
we honour the Father, He did not come before the 
people, and require to be believed without working 
miracles, in condescension to hnman infirmities and 
to rational principles. But those who pretend to im- 
mediate inspiration \n these days, and give us no 
proof of their truth, except that such inspiration was 
afforded to man in the apostolic times, and then ex.* 
pect us to believe that they are so inspired, — aspire 
ttf higher authority than was exercised by Ohrbt. 
They are setting themselves up above Him. Christ 
did not require men to believe Him merely on his 
word. These preachers, according to the argument 
from precedent, do. They exact greater faith in them- 
selves, than Christ demanded for his own words. 
What wickedness must those persons be guilty of, in 
fiius preferring a stronger claim to confidence than 
the Son of God ; and what must be our folly and bur 
crkne, if we confer upon them, by admitting it, a 
superior degree of honour ! 

We have seen then, according to Scripture and to 
reason, that it is not to be believed, from the pre- 
cedents alleged, that these men are called and in- 
structed only by the Spirit : because they are unlikey 
very essentially unlike, to persons, mentioned in 
Scripture, who were so called and instructed; and 
are, at the same time, destitute of those cireum- 
stances of credibility of which reason warrants the 
expectation. According to Scripture and reason, 
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D|«y pttgbt tp pm^^ 4Q4 to .be aUkt9,«fib^ c^^ 
tain ptooU of (heir oriiinatiQn. They h%ve not th^ 
convictions, nor these testimonials. They.cai^^ 
eitbv scripturally or reasonably, be believed in t^ir 
assertion of inspiration, without jthese eyid^Qf^ 
These evidences they neither po^sesSt.nor haye,|^g 
power of giving. There is an end» then, to all ^v^ 
pretensions of comparison ; and to believe th^jg ij| 
a similitude of authority, is a faith not agr<ee^^rl 
Scripture, which is our rule. And the claimapi^.j 
equal inspiration, ^n the ground of precedent^ >r^,^ 
fact, guilty of the wickedness of arrogatiuR^ Iji^bec 
authority than the Apostles, or even ChristlQii;ii^g||| 
. Others will depend much on their feeling,, aa.fib 
indication of their call; but these are e,vidi^j[]ij^j| 
inconclusive, and opposed to Scripture and to i^9^6ff| 
flis a sufficient evidence of the fact, equally ^Ij^ lofi 
ground which we have just been exami^iing^ -iv-ni** 
But^ secondly, to commence another stpp inj^i^ 
argument, the claimants of immediate in^plra^f 
and internal calls, exclusively of all^ other JWf^^. 
instruction, do not rest all their credibility, oj) ^mei 
alleged apostolic precedent : th^y extra(^,.^frpm 
Scripture more special arguments. . Ap^ ttie. aU| 
cussion of one of them, to which we.next,j||'oe.e^ 
will necessarily occupy a large portion of o^r^ V^f 
It is that derived from Acts ii.. 17i 18, ly.hich ^ej^oyfcu 
in the beginning of chapter the seventh,, ^p.4 lyb^ 
is maintained, not only by the illiterate . ^iQ<^^gu j 
methodists, but the more erudite followers ..9C ^fiXf 
**And it shall come to pass in the l^st d^ys^.goi^ 
God» I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 4e$|Jbi>\aQd 
your sons and your daugltiters shall prpi^i^i^ »^ig4 
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on my geiYants and oif my h&nditiisSd^ttA 1 Will 
|)our out in those days of my Spirit, and they 3haIX 
prophesy.* 

' Th6 'first f^revaiUng opinion, among certaih of our 
dpf onents, with respect to this passage, is, that thd 
d^s mentioned in it are our own. Men might cer- 
ttdnly doubt,' if they considered whether the times 
hi which we live were, in the popular sense, the lasf 
days df the world; whether we are bordering on th6 
^d of time. And if these were the last days, agree.' 
iibly to the true purport of St. Peter's words, we 
tii^t also inquire, whh some suspicion, whether 
ttiiich of the preaching with which this country is 
pervaded were such as is intended by the extract 
before us. To multitudes, however, the idea of 
these beihg the last days, is the most obvious. They 
iire no less certain, that the preaching of sucli as 
■''know not letters, having never learned,*' is the 
()f6phesying foretold. Is it not, say they, as plunly 
^tteh as possible, that, in the last days, God woifld 
bbur out of his Spirit on all flesh, and that our sons 
llhd bU)* daughters were to preach? Are not these 
the last days? Are there not many of both sexes^ 
ih 'alt directions, destitute of all human learning, 
{)rocIalmii)g, by their ministerial labours, the vanitv 
df education ? Are not these persons, beyond ag 
Question, taught only by the Spirit of God? Arid 
do' we riot here behold the prophecy fulfilled? The 
prophecy thus understood is indeed most probabTy 
the cause of its own fulfilment, — if for a moment 
we dstre Imagine the eloquence of the illiterate to' be 
its completion. Those who believe thdt in these 
days m^n ^d women wete f o be moved, and taught 
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(o preach hy the iinmediate ihfiaeitfce of the Sjnrili 
and that nothing whatever is requisite but this im 
spiration, may expect the blessing to be conferred 
upon thettselres. And if they once feel a desire to 
be the messengers of salvation, they may assume it 
instantly to be that identical gift: they are un^ 
the operation, not of their own spirit, but of Gbd^ 
and their prophe^ng is commenced. 

The better informed of those who contend for % 
continuation of the prophesying of the apostolic age 
to our own days, a^e, that the period sagnified in 
the passage of St. Peter's oration, is the entire period 
of the christidn dispensation. There is some kppK' 
rent foundation for this opinion in two or three por- 
tions of the prophetic writings. '* The last days" 
may signify in Isaiah ii. 2, and Micah iv. 1, vaneds 
times from the commencement to the termination of 
the Christian era. The matter for our detemnna- 
tion is the interpretation of the expression in the 
Verses under review : towards which it will bead- 
Tiiable to make a few preparatory observations. 

In ahnost all countries visited by the trtfveUer, he 
beholds the wandering or the sojourning Israelite. 
On the face of all the earth, ivh^re is there a lAitioh 
to compare with the Jews? In nearly every land 
are they settiers, — ^in nearly every land but (with 
almost one exception in particidar) th^ own ; from 
that they are banished well n^ altogether. Th^ 
Whote commonwealth, as it were, are outcasts- from 
Sion. And needless must it be to inform the chris* 
tian reader, that this banishment from tfadr homei 
from that land which they love, and to which'thoy 
would &in return, but which^-^ncfais <hKl's4eer«0i^ 
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amy ^aniioi jdb regnin, is, m past, a judgm^t of 
the Almighty apon them for crucifying the Lord of 
Hfo. But this IB far from all the punishment which 
fieil 'U^n thait devotted nalion, for that deed of 
kuDicot. The m^Mt sjgnd veBgeanee which God 
iaikted naa displayed in one of the most stupendous 
iBQi4ents in the history of siankind — ^the destruction 
of the city of Jerusalem and its infaahitants; Their 
«ry had beai» '* His hlood be on us, and on our chil- 
dly." And ii was upon them. It ohiUs our veins 
to^ read dike Barrative of its protracted siege. God 
had eomoaanded ike ^vord and the &mine to da 
^kfoi work to the full. PerhiqM more than half the 
nation exi»red in the i^gonies of war. The lives of 
thirteen hundred thousand human victims, and some of 
them sacrificed in tiie most appalUng horrors, were 
a amaU retribution fox the blood of the incarnate 
Son of God. But slso, what deserves particularly to 
be BQited, their city became an heap, and their 
magiufieent temple wss laid in ruins, razed even 
with the ground. So -bent on destruction were 
the Boman soldiery, ^at its very foundation was 
not suffared to go undisturbed, and the plough«share 
waa driven . where it hf^i reposed. And with the 
stBUCtuie departed all its glories and its treaaures* 
The priesHiood and sacrifices came to im end. The 
oae great aacrifiee bad been offered ; an overruling 
destiny .dcftiT«d the people of the mod&ery of its 
poei^uiation. The holy of holies, and the arii of 
thfi-covenant, vsiushed from their sight. The beauty" 
of .tiie* land was gone. A period wss put to tlMsr 
national ^polity. The once favoured people of the 
Lofdlieeame his abhorred inhecitanoe, and the per- 
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sectttora of the Chrirtlaiis weM liiiinbled' ev&k, 4o 

the dust. 

• » It might be imagined, thftt an event of such tLwM 
import to the Jewish notion, aad that a delivemnoe 
of the behevero in Christ from its oppressions, wofuid 
malte a conspicuous figure in the records ei cms 
religion. Recollecting the rdation which the rey^oa 
of the Jews bore to the Christian; how one was 
to give place to the other, and how that oUier was 
established by a Jew in his human nature, amoagst 
Ibe Jews themselves; recollecting too that it was 
a visitation for denying their promised king ; it can 
hardly be supposed that the subversion of the aneient 
religion would not occupy a prominent place in the 
sacred annals. '> 

And this is the real state of the case. Not oaky 
is the destruction of Jerusalem predicted by ttuAM 
prophets of old, but in three of the go^els it « 
written that Christ foretold it with much pomp of 
hnegery, and with many circumstantieed directions 
and promises to his followers. The twenty«.foiirtfa 
chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, the thirteeath of 
St. Mark's, and the twenty.first of St. Luke's, are 
almost all filled with a description of this awfol ev«aiil, 
and instructions to the Christians for their conduct 
at that particular crisis. In St. Luke's gospel, who 
writes more circumstantially than the rest, it is Te^ 
feted—" As some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, As 
for these things which ye behold, the days will come 
hi the ^ich there shall not be left one stone u^on 
another that shall not be thrown down. And they 
asked him, Master, when shall these things bo? and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming?" He tells 
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name, saying, I am Christ; many Calae (jS^r^ts* 
ffii4' that .nation wouM xise up>.sgaii}6t. n^lj^oOft pnd 
Hut these, wonki^ he fiefitile&cwshin diyers .p]^uuis.f , ^x^ 
%heB"ye^abaU aee (added .He) .^erUflBlem poi^paiifctd 
friHi anmes^>4ben know ibat the desolatipri there^ 
w^iai^ fThea /let Utem which are ia Judeaifl^ee 
fe» ihe i&o'iiiitaiii84 and iet>&am wjuch 4Mee te-the 
siidst oC it,.>dep«rt out.; and let not Ahem. that Mf^ 
iftitbe couBtriM enter theremto. For these he d«^8 
ed ▼eageaoce, that all things which are written may 
hB^fvdfUled. There shall be Wo in the jaeld;.^^ 
enei shall ibe . taken, and jbhe other left. Two m^d^<i 
dull .foe 'gsliiding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. But woe to them that are. with 
0likl,* and to. them that giy:e suck in those days. And 
thece afaali be ^gns in thejsun, and in the mqon.an^ 
k tfae^'filiars; the aun shall be <darkened» ^andth^ 
moon-^iall not give her light ; and th^n jsball y^? s^e 
the(43on 4>f man- coming in a oloud,. with grower ai^ 
great ]gknry. And whoi these things begin .to iCQfi^e 
lo puth'-^hmi. look up and iift up your .<heaids, for 
7)imr;^«d0i»ptaQn draweth iiigh. And this gen^vatioji 
bMI .Deft, pass away till all be fulfilled." 
'/.it la'talae, particularly observed in, examining tl^ 
IMssage, -that the . disciples and our blessed Lor4 
hnnself^ both concur* in calling the event signified 
i» tommff. '** When ^aiall. these things be^ ,a|}4 
«bat. (Shall be ^e sign of thy covmgf The,^^{i 
fbidlheidarkaned^ and the. moon shall npt giy,^ h^r 
iigiiA;>aBd'tben shall ye see the .Son. of mqn,cQwjing 
»ftajeleiud, with power and. great glory." It.l^ 
9ffobaUe ihatthis solemn declaration of /the Savipur, 
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bearft & douU» aonstruotion ; ^h»i % temxAA. aQunqii 
Isiisfcendedto thecomummatioa of all tkiogsi, and the 
j^guiient of ^he worlds But that in its primary sigt 
mfioatioait retored to- the desolation of the Jaii«^ 
metropolis, is indisputable^ That he introd4ces.t]ie 
ojascumtion of the sun and moon in reference to thi^ 
sul^ect, is no objection to this view of the mattery 
on the contrary, it is rather its confirmation* It is 
well known, that in the language of prophecy ^o^ 
darkened luminaries signify *' distress of naiions* 
with perplexity." I need refer the reader only to 
Isaiah xiii. 1 — U, on the destruction of Babylon^; 
and to Ezekiel xxxiL 1 — 10, concerning, the fall of 
Egypt- Neither does, it weaken, our argufnoQjt.la 
the least, but constitutes much of its weighty thc^ 
the Lord has announced as *' Ais coming'* the ex^ 
contemplated. The conversation with the disciple^ 
took place about the year 33 of the Christian. en|« 
In the year 70, or thirty-seven years afterward^ 
l^istory informs us that destruction befel Jerusale^i^i* 
And that it was one of the designs of Christ to com^ 
in ^ome sense* after the utterance of the prophf^y^ 
and before many years elapsed, is very evident fro|D 
his words recorded in another place. In the latter 
end of the last chapter of St. John's gospel, qujt 
Saviour, we read, told St. Peter what death he 
should die. Peter then inquired of Christ» ** W,h^ 
shall this man do ? (meaning John). Jesus saitb unto 
him,, If I wUl that he tarry till I come, what is that 
tq thee? follow thou me. Then went this ^saying 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple-shoi^ld 
not di^ ; yet Jesus said not unto him, he shall i^pt 
die : but, if I will that he tarry till I come, wjiat is 
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HMt Uf thee?*' Now St. Peter diisd before the i!^ 
structlon of Jemsalem. St. Jorhft sunrived It. leliti 
ti^ed to aboFut the age of one hrandred ye«rs. ¥n thUt 
fhne we may then beliete that Christ did ccMe. 
?06r can this be supposed to si^tiy the fUlfHtneifi 
df the pTbml^e of the Holy Ghost, under the ex- 
pression. "T will come to yoir?* for It seems 
evMently intended that the coming was one which 
St. Pester clid" not live to see, though St J6hn was 
to behold it. ' Now the descent of the Holy Ghost 
could not be that event, for St. Peter was one of 
H&( principal witnesses. To this it should be added, 
that In Luke xx. 16, the idea of the divine punish- 
meiit of the Jews is described by coming and 
^troying the husbandmen, which visitation is, iii 
Matt. xxii. 7, dimly figured by sending forth his 
armies, destroying those murderers, and burning up 
their city. Besides which we may adduce, (Luke 
xviii. 8,) "I tell you he will avenge them speedily; 
Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth?" These words could 
hkrdly refer at all to the coming to the judgrhtot, 
because, according to the general tenor of Scripture, 
it is to be expected, rather than not, that at that 
peKod the faithful will abound ; and the then idea 
6f the speediness of his advent ill accords with the 
cmd of this world. They were spoken with a spedd 
reference to the destruction of the Jews, described 
In the latter part of the preceding chapter. If for 
the words "the earth," "the land" were substituted, 
and the whole sentiment be applied to the subversioii 
of the Jewish state, the context will be more Consis- 
tent, and the sense Will be less liable to objection^ and 
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^lAD. it ^eMrves ate to be noted tiiat 4Ub 
wfluig IsonMiBled vPitk tiie idtu of «v«igiiig tinft. 
dm^ and at no 4i9tKnt ptriDd»-^i4HlinMitions hi^ify/ 
appyndde to the a^tpraaobiiig iite of Jefoariemr 
But that rdMk alone ofinces, and aauch mam sol 
aamtgwoai with the fov^mng arguments, tfae-tatOl 
of Ok inteipiotatMB^ is the fisnt that our Savkiin 
directed his discourse in Matt xxiv* in wuMiBdiate 
aaswer to the ^estion, ^mhen the goodly stractiire of 
4e iemple would be demolished. The ^^raiples ^toa 
appear to have considered, when ahstt then thls^sv 
be» and Christ's ooming, to be in fad and in tiiMi 
ibe sane. (v. •3.) And as our Savioor saaetsNiBd^ 
Ijheir idea ef his comrog, it af^ears a £ihr infetenrt 
Ihat it was^an advent to the Jews for the destraotiov 
of thek'once exalted oity. Besides this,, he tofab 
lheB» that there would not be left one stone- upoas 
annther^ that Jerusalem would be surrounded /-by 
araaes; and m^ no very obsonve intimatioiwai 
the nation to which tiiey belonged ^ fuidhig oth^ 
nioutopaftienlaiB, and concluding with the >tjiBitibn» 
thst that generation shcnild see the enranta ^ioh ju^ 
predieted brought to pass. And m. tr«th» b^ve 
that generation had been gathered to«-their fSathen^ 
the tniy was beleaguered by theimpeciid hoeti itilo 
iMhistrious vengeance <tf the Roman- soldiery. d^ 
iq[i the founda^n stones of the temple, in ^wottlai 
and «iintended fulittment of his word ; -and inseviaidl 
other of ks detaOs, the misery of the . Jc«ks base 
close reaemblanoe to the csiamitiea of the propiholitf 
pietnre. 

On the whole then we conclude, f^om«wbat>we 
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hsve at presMit seen^ that our Saviour in the twenty* 
feifrth chi4>ter of St. Matthew's gospel alluded to 
tiie destruction of Jerusalem, whieh hi^qMned in the 
year 70. And the solemnity of the passage, both 
fan its length and grandeur, strongly indieates, to* 
gather with the well known circumstances of the 
Jewidi nation at the time it was spoken, the import- 
ance of its destruction in the sight of God» and in 
tiie mind of Christ. 

It will be ndact our design to show, that the " last 
days" signified in Acts ii. 17, '* And it shall come to 
pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
diuig^ters shall prophesy/' were the last days of 
Jerusalem, the time just previous, if not subsequent 
to its fall. And whatever differences oi opinion exist 
dn this point, I at least am supported in my belief 
by one of the ablest interpreters of those oracles of 
God that were committed to the Jews, (See Note K,) 
and by other commentators on the New Testament 
of the most respectable authority. 
. That the expression, '< the last days" was appUed to 
the final period of the Jewish policy, is not ante- 
eedently improbable by any of its circumstances. 
Neither will any difficidty exist on the part of the 
literary dissenter, in assenting to our opinion, that the 
^^last days" may not be the days in which we live, but 
a passage of time in a fcNrmer and distant century. 
There are those, however, who would be disposed to 
meet immediately by ridicule any assertion of '^the 
kMt. days" beuig long since past. It will be necessary, 
in order to silence their objections, to go through 
what would otherwise be a superfluous process. 
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TiMse mdeiB, tiieii, nko btKerethAlthBlBil dtya 
Mgirified nust be the daf» in wfaioh we Uf«» ivltt do 
w«ll to consider the eccasioH im winch the wordtf 
were spoken, and other dBonmetances. They f^bnned 
pot of an oration d^vered by St. Peter on the day 
of PenteooBt, the first that followed the crucifiiittnf, 
that is, fci or about the year 34. .The ChriistSatik 
were jneembled together on that day at Jernsalem, 
to the number probably of one hundred and twenty, 
M the beiievetB there at the lame ; and, aceofding to 
Gfarisfs promise of the Spirit, '<they were all fiiM 
with the Hely Ghost, and began to speak with othe» 
tmgues, as the Spirit gave them utterance." (See 
Acts li,) And there were residing act Jerasalem, 
Jews, who had travelled thither from many for^gn 
lands. These men wem astonished to hear thtf 
Ghristians, who wsere all natives of one covntry, able^ 
to speak on a sudden their languages. These f^Mreignw 
ers, we read, ** were all amazed and were in doubly 
saying one to anotiier, what meaneth thk ? Otheis 
mocking, said, these men are fuU ef new wine. Bill* 
Peter, upon thmr thus eKpressmg their Opinions, 
stood up and said, ** Hearken unto my words : these 
men are not drunken as ye suppose, seeing it is* but 
the third thour of the day ; but this is that whiefa witf 
spoken by the prophet Joel : < And it shall conse to 
pass in the last days, sadth God, I will -poor Otit 
my Spirit upon aH flesh, and your sons and' 
yottr daughters shall prophesy/ " It may be notle^ 
here, that liiough the passage fe professeiMy takieir 
by St. Peter from the book of Joel, the W^otfdK 
'^tbe last days*' do not occur in the plaee teferrei 
to of the prophecy. (See Joel ii/2S.) The eerre^ 
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ifondiiig wofli m '*«ft«r«aid,'' tbe <Hd||iial beating 
« aigtMAoadon «t leMit coBflislenft, if hoI identical, witb 
OMit ^illxed on 4t by at. Petnr. Tbare ib an a^M^ 
H»^ but not a real (UBagreament between the ozigir 
oal and the quotation. It ie» bowever, with tbe 
yffMs of 0t. Peter only that we tae now concerned. 
And he hi» deckred most eiq>lioitiy, that the gift of 
tooguea on 4he day of Pentecost, diBtingmafaed by 
tbe eflteion of the Holy Spirit^ was intended by Jod, 
when he foretdd that at some future time dnring tte 
CSbristiuon dl^mnjaation, God would poor out his 
Spirit on all 'flesh ; that is, in the judgment of n»ny, 
on both Jew and Grenttle — or, acoordiag -to the 
o|Mon of otiiers, on the young and old, male and 
female among the Jews, without distinction^ Thus 
^en it Is ctuite leertain, that the last days eignifledby 
8l. Peten w^e at least begun at the time he spohe. 
This outpouring of the Spirit <wa8 to happen in 4he 
last days, and it happened then ; therefore the last 
days were at that time* If the last days intended 
dibd not end at that time, at all events they weve 
b^ttn : they wdre then at least in part, that is upwavds 
itf .one tboilsand eight hundred years ago* 

Itenee there is not that absurdity which some >ha^ 
imagiBed, in supposing that the last days^ aa intended 
by Sti Peter, were not these times, but seveittl 
(Centuries previous. One of those last days, aceonl-* 
ing to St. P^ter, has been pest eighteen hundred 
years* We have not ascertained that they all trans* 
phred in that remote age$ but, as far as we hare 
emunined at present, it appear probable that those 
persons who have- never doubted that the last days 
int^Mled ate these In which we live, have made an 
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<teie'baiaii0sd 4o tbit itockni period, find tt«t)*e 
lartt diy W W nftlMr a portioa of «Bftaqiit^ tba^itf 
fc it oitf or pawail tinwB. . ...u 

. Bmi, Mowding to Uus stHfcenent, Qiere .]«:;«f|9ie 
ttgmicnt, advanced atreedy for the belief iM^H^ 
last daya sigaified avere the last days ^ Je^iealeig. 
The laat days aignified wwe in eskt^ice at th^iwi^ 
St; Peter made that d^enee of the Chri9ti4Q^firf^ 
vhanee the words are taken ; and as cettaxaly.tiM^ 
were spoken in the last days of J^msaleia* fwfllffi 
oity stood only aboat thirty-seven years aftei^the 
oooasifMi^ of St. Peter's speech. The tost df^/||0^- 
fted might not be the last days of ^^im^t%^ 
eOMsequence of the foregoing conelusioo^c j^Q^^^g 
asueh ia ceitain— 4he last days slgnifie^n ;|u\d ^b^tJIil^ 
'd*|rs oC ^efusaleai. were in part cq^9V9^^akA^» 
whea U is considered, that the. last d^ys of Jfig^ijlffa 
must have been a remarksble ep<M^ Jn^.tMuC)!^ 
imnsis of Christianity, there seemS' a .Vfo^laifi^^ 
their being synonymous, or different expressig^fpf 
the same signifieation. As Christ kJ4 so. pu^t em- 
phasis w his coming to destroy Jerusalem ;rfiSiilhW9^ 
.«0«w6il«Mi vast a judgment of GQd:S; Ji»-4)ie)|gf|n 
1«honi God enabled to write the Bmiftuxm^yyff^e 
eoAvexted Jews, and de^y ooi^peniediin thiSid^teHP* 
.ttonj sathey to whom those Sariptw^siiwor^^gd- 
.dvesaedt were either converted Jewsi ^ jbh^tjfpB 
dfoiHiag among Jews who weiira.th^iihpflfirA^PMtftrsjhSs 
fthei ScripUuresi except the «eve)aUon of. Si^i 4f^hP> 
were written* and the people were 'living J»is4,{jidi^e 
the very tune of the destruction,^— is it :noi^0,,be 
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M|wMei tint mieii mUmiui^ ^tKNildito- m49*bf 
tig)rfMiloti 16 ^ inf!6i«Mf ttrrd Intemtinf w event? 
*9raflld k noi be-wondeifeL tf th«iro ted not iMtn 
'toy?' iktid wdtild it«eft he^etf tt and piopeifdbr 
the inspired writers to caU lAie end of 'tha JefHrfi 
^MfBgito, ' ^ last dvfB?" Anotfhar Mason wkich 
MreiMiglhdns the argument la thist thatalniMr tbe 
IlliM dtffs eontemplated by St. Peter ooidd not 
']pedsfi)ly mean the last days immediate pn<n to 
ihe' eitd df - the world ; we must €ither' imagfaid thoy 
?w6fe the C^fetkn era in general, or the petiod 4o 
%hit)h we assign ihein, 

*' And the^nsage of l^e expression '*the last days/^ or 
x^-aimHar on^» in the New Testament, ag th oitoas 
■%e preference of the latter interpretation. If we 
'Ifticainine the remaining passages in the N«# Tasta- 
Inent/ in wfaloh the idea of last days is convayoi, 
Waliall disoover tliat it is much more prelMthlo tiiat 
^th^ last days of Jerusalem i»i^ore signified than the 
^^rtt'of 'the Christian religion. To theae pasitogai'ffre 
'^ot^foriii «di'of irhieh we will oaBamine In anemia- 

<i^ n^e^ffirst'wIilieAi'I select is 1 John ii. 16. ''liHtle 
«liiMreh,''^6«y8he, ''it i&the last time} mAtt^'^e 
tevrhtei€ that Bintiebtto shall eom^ 'ervn^noirote 
^tiiere^ttUAiy antichrists, whereby we kno^'it'la the 
HisiUxti^/^ To undemtand this passage, ItirtiMds- 
oary to recollect- some of the words of Chtisi, accotd- 
tng to Matthew, Marit, and Luke, In his proj^beeyof 
-*the destrootionr of ■ Jerusalem. Tfa« disdplM >at^d 
'him- (iiror about the yaar M), '* when the^estruatlOn 
' o#>the tample was to be» and «^hat were the^signo'of 
hia doming." HLn f^fving them thd tokens of destroc- 

M 
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tioiiy he saU, '^ Many false prophets shall tmc^ and 
fchall deceire Bsany. Then If any man afaall say nnt» 
70U, Lo ! here is Christ, or lo 1 he is there, believe 
hjtn not) for there shall arise ftlse Christs and 
Igdse profiiiets." These false Chriats wese endenily 
to come before the deetruction of Jerusalem, aaddn 
her last days; for Christ uttered the prophecy oidy 
thirty^seTen years before the ancient city was oter* 
tiirown. 

Now what writes St John in our ^Ltcact from fab 
Epistle, which was composed sereial years afker the 
delivery of the prophecy, but .before its fulfilment ? 
** It is the last time" — or the last hour. The last time 
was when he was writing ; and he says, he knows^lt 
is the last time, because there were many antichiisiB 
eome, alluding at ^e same moment to their having 
been focetold. The prophecy here alluded to» and 
the appearance of the antichrists, so exactly corre- 
spond with the passages in Matt, xxiv., that it is 
almost impossible for the reference to our Saviouf!s 
prediction to escape unnoticed. Christ did foretel 
that false prophets and false Christs should come, 
and come before the fall of Jerusalem. This was 
one of >^e Mgns of his last hour. Nor is it to /be 
doubted, that the last days of that ill-fated city must 
be the last time intended by St. John. What i«M 
time could it mean if it were not that ? It certainly 
was. not the end of the world, because it was a time 
passing when St. John wrote. "It »," said he^ 
" the last time." And we know that.^me was not 
the last days of the world, for of the six thousBod 
years from the creation, nearly two have elapaed 
since. Nor could the Aposde mean the ^whiole 



dilJfa*Mn of Chmtianiif en the earth, fiw when k% 
mroiei he spoaks of Iho fame being prefent. N^h«t 
is. k. at all piroblbk that he tnteuded t» inform the 
cQBTerta to whom his words are addressed, that the 
Ghnatiaii dispensation was eome ; for that they must 
hate> known as well as himself. Besides* the reason 
he assigfied for knowing that it was the last time» 
sufficiently shows tiiat he did not intend the conu 
mencement of the Christian era, the new region 
being the last system of the divine eeonomy* Had 
that been fads meming, he must in propriety have 
sandy tibat Christ ki come, and bereby we know the 
final dispensation is commenced. But the reason 
given . is, that antidirists are come, and bereby w« 
kdow it is the last time; and the coming of anti* 
dirists was one of t^e signs of the down&l of the 
Jewish state ; and eonsidering only the circnmstanees 
of its destrnctiott, it cannot be reasojiably doubted 
that the Apostle contemplated any other time but of 
that approaching catastrophe. 

« Onr eondusion is strengthened by its correspOBd* 
enoe with 2 Thess. ii. 2, 3, 8. This is one passage 
eut of several, where we observe that the Christians 
expected that Christ was soon to come. St. Pattl^ 
aasnres them that the day of Christ was not at hand ; 
tlMCt ikk^ man of sin should come first. This appears^ 
in port at least, to agree with antiohrist or Mm 
Ohrisis having to come before the destimotion <3i 
Jerusalem. 

The prmeipB] objections to this interpretation* are, 
Oiat St. Paul in his first Episde, to which probabl|f 
the eecond refens, had written of the coming* to 
judgment, and in this denies that the day he indi- 
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catod was at hand. To these arguments it may be 
answered, that though St. Paul had introduced the 
Mrlijeot of the judgment of the world in 1 Thess. iv., 
yet that he appears to have digressed in the begin* 
ning of chap. v. to other matter: '* But of the times 
and seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I write 
unto you;" and he proceeds in bmgoage well adapted 
to the prediction of Jewish desolation. Add to which* 
the expression "times and seasons" occurs only twice» 
I believe, in the New Testament, and m the other 
place (Acts i 7,) it is employed with special reference 
to a circumstance connected with Israel as a kingdom. 
With regard to the imminence of the event, it 
appears that the day intended in chap. v. must be 
one that was not far distant, as it would overtake 
them, but not probably as a thief. This intimation 
seems to have alarmed the Thessalonians to such a 
degree, that St. Paul found it necessary, in his second 
Epistle, to calm their apprehensions, lest, as it may 
be imagined, their hourly or daily expectation of 
some dreadful visitation, perhaps the last ju<]^meat, 
might incapacitate them for all moral or corporeal 
exertion ; and he assures them, "that the day is net 
it hand ; that the man of sin must come first." 
And it is a very well ascertained fact, that the sub- 
version of the Jews did not take place till about 
eighteen years after the writing of this £pistle»»4n 
interval which might reasonably autiiorize the nega- 
tion of its instantaneous occurrence. St. Paul 
appears to have connected the calamities of the 
Jewish nation and the circumstances of the day of 
judgment, after the example of Jesus Christ in Matt, 
xxiv., and a further completion may be probably in- 
tended than is here specified. 
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'Pheseeontf pMsage I adduet^ is, J«me» v* i,.9^ ^, 
TliU Apostle was wiiiiflg of 'tertMH t ickmen, w^tahad 
hoarded money, and withheld the wages oS thm 
Iflftonrers. <* Oo to now," says he, *' weep.aod hovil 
lor yoQF miseries that shall come upon you. Ye have 
heaped trea£ftire together iot> the laet days." It is of 
(Qouree absurd to sfoppose, that ^ these men had acctt« 
andaied property for the day of judgoneA^ or for 
the days immediately preceding it; it is equally 
impossible to imagine, that they designed their hoaF<^ 
dther for enjoyment in the remotest, ages of th^ 
world, or during the whole continuance of Christex^ 
dom. The passage, " Ye have heaped treasure^t^^ge- 
A^ for the last days," viewed in connexion with ^be 
context, conveys not only the idea of rebuke for the 
aet &i accumulation, but also implies some fatality .in 
the period on which the misers had fallen. But if it he 
-undefstood that the era of Christianity were intend- 
ed, insuperable difficuldes present themselves to the 
-eonoep^en that the eireumstance of -time occasioned 
ttiy ipeculiar peril. Neither can we perceive tb/e 
pf cprieiy of altering the reading of the passage ii^fo 
**^ye have heaped treasure together in the last days »" 
Hbf '*'the last days " were signified the Christiaa efAi 
this would be to ^ve a redundancy to 4h^t:.pp:t/Of 
tile'sefitence which expresses the time, and indeiad 
it would seem to ike whole period. But if w^ 
tmderstand that the last days in the intention 
of the Apostle, were the last days, of Jeinisale^* 
then, whether we sead in or far the last days* the 
expression is capelde of a very rational aad intelUgible 
oonstruction. It is very obvious to understand, ihat 

tJhey httd amassed wealth which would be destj^oyed 

M 3 
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iii tke lespMng greatnefis of tho Jewish state — more 
IMttioukrly, ae in Ibe 7tii, 8th« and 9th verses ef the 
iAtsfteT firom whkh we have made onr e^^tract, the 
Apostle uses language w^iioh strictly accords with 
the' desoidption of the destraction of the city. The 
Ohfistians were to be parent under the afflictions 
brought upon them by these nob men : and it wafi 
one motive for patience, that the Lord was commg, 
and at no distant period. To comfdete our view of 
this passage, it is necessary to add, that the Epistle 
was written probably in the year 61. 
' The Epistles of St. Peter next claim our attention. 
Itappears to be generally agreed among the learned, 
that the second Epistle of St. Peter was written t9 
the same persons as the first, and very shortly after** 
wards. There are also in the Epistle evident traces 
of- the persons addressed being in a state of persecu* 
tion and affiction. And the fact is certain, tliat in the 
two Epistles the allusion to the end of one period or 
more occurs in three different places. And the tema 
employed, examined by themselves, appear justly 
aftplkaUe to the circumstances of Jerusalem. In 
one of them (1 Pet. i. 20), it is written that Chrisi 
was maiufest in (as it ought to have been translated> 
the last times; that Christ was manifested when 
Jerusalem was verging to ruin, is an unquestionable 
fact. In another of the three passages, the reference 
to 'the tottering condition of Jerusalem is marked, 
irath striking distinctness. The Apostle's words are 
(2 Pet. ill 1, &c.) : " This second Epistle, beloved^ 
I now write unto you, in both which I stir up your- 
puVe minds by way of remembrance, that ye may he 
mtnd^l of the words which were spoken before by 
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ike holy prophets, and of the commandneDt of us 
tbe Apostles of the Lord and Savour. 'Knowing 
tbis first, that there shall come in the last days. 
Scoffers, talking after their owa lusts, and saying, 
where is the promise of his ooming? " It is wc^ 
known that the destruction of the Jewish stale is 
described in Scripture as an advent of Christ, and 
that the idea of his coming quickly was very common 
at that time among Christians, and, as it appears, in 
perfect consistency with truth ; also, that before that 
appearance of Christ iniquity would abound, and the 
love of many would wax cold. In these particulars 
the language of the Apostle bears a strong resem- 
blance to the state of the Jewish nation. He in- 
timates that in those last days of which he speaks 
Christ is to come. The scoffers would deride th^ idea 
of his coming, by holding up to contempt an un. 
performed promise of his appearance. This shows 
that the faithful entertained an expectation that he 
was to come, and that he was to come at no great 
distance of time ; otherwise there could have been 
no pretext for immediate ridicule. This well accords 
with the date of the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
actually happened not more than about seven years 
after the Epistle was written. The rise of scoffers 
previously to that event is another feature in its 
history:' Besides which, by a reference to the 16th 
and 19th verses of the first chapter in this Einstle, 
as illustrated by the ingenious argument in Bishop 
Sherlock's Discourse on the Use and Intent of -Prow 
phecy, it will appear that the Apostle intended to 
recaU to the attention of his disciples that power amd 
coming of the Lord Jesus, of which his own prof^he- 
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and which could probably be no other ifattn hn vin* 
tation on the unworthy descendants of the holy 
Abraham. There is «dso another remarkable eir- 
cums^nce, which deserves observation in connexidti 
With this passage. Afiusion is made in the ftait 
verse to the holy Prophets, and to im the Apostieft« 
It is recorded by one t>f the earlier fattvHV of *t)ie 
church, that St. Paul and St. Peter proefadmed^al 
R6me, and as we may infer in other places, ib» 
downfal of Jerusalem. (Lactant iv. 21, de V. Si^,) 
How awfully the page of prophecy had rung ikm 
kneil of her glory in the ears of the people, is known 
to every one conversant with the Jewish Scriptuf es; 
^ If We turn to the remaining passage (1 Pet. i. S»), wf 
have also lianguage that is applicable to the case --Oi 
Jerusalem. We read there of salvation ready to foe 
revealed. The being '^ saved" sometimes means in 
Scripture, a preservation from temporal 8ufl(ftrln||f; 
and once St. Peter himself uses this word m that 
Sense. It is an acknowledged fact that the Ohr)i<. 
tians were generally persecuted by the Jews,* and 
that our Saviour had prefigured the subv^Sioii'of 
the Jewish polity as their delivetance. Also-til^ 
readiness for revelation may convty ' the idea- ^ 
proximity. 

But first, in opposition to soxhe such a^uments as 
these, It has been maintained with consideralde ieara- 
ing, that the salvation to be revealed in the last diiya, 
and the then future coming of Christ, can refer only 
to his coming to the judgment of the world. Passages 
in the Epistles, in close connexion with those which 
we have examined, appear evidently to be so appro- 
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priate to the destruction of the world and the judg- 
ment of mankind, that it is considered impossible that 
they should have reference to any other events. 

The fallacy of this opinion has been long since 
exhibited. The learned advocates of our own hypo- 
thesis have, by an equal display of erudition, demon- 
strated the suitableness of the terms employed to the 
oonflagraUon of Zion and the slaughter of her chil- 
dren. But there is another argument in favour of 
the supposition, that the period intended by the 
Apostle referred to the fall of Jerusalem, rather than 
the day of judgment, which its opponents appear to 
have overlooked. One of the first conclusions which 
it appears reasonable to draw, on examining the 
passages in question attentively, is, that the times 
alluded to coincided with those in which the writer 
lived. In one of them (1 Pet. i. 20), they are actually 
so described. " Christ was manifest in the last times." 
The manifestation of Christ is well known to have 
occurred in the lifetime of St. Peter. In the second 
of the passages cited, (see 2 Pet. iii. 1 — 3,) there are 
several indications that the Apostle speaks of a con- 
temporary period. One very cogent reason for 
believliig that the Apostle signified the days of his 
disdples, arises from the consideration, that it is 
hardly possible to imagine that he could have had 
any occasion to impress upon them the remembrance 
of the prediction of the scoffers, and to give admoni- 
tions concerning them, if they were not to be expected 
in their time. The words bear all the external ap- 
pearance, in their most natural and obvious signification^ 
of warning the Christians of Pontus against the seduc- 
tions of impious heretics, whom they were in danger 
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of encountering. And this appearance is conTerCed 
into certainty by the connexion of the passage wilih 
what precedes and follows it. The whole of the 
second chapter is occupied with an account of fldse 
teachers. And there were besides persons that were 
to arise among them, and were by feigned words to 
make merchandise of them. (t. 1, 3.) And towiirfe 
the conclusion of chapter 3rd, as soon as liie tiiie ef 
his eloquence had subsided, he adds, '*Ye therefore; 
beloved, seeing ye know these things before, bewan^ 
lest ye also, being led away with the elrror of the wicked^ 
foil from your own steadfstness." The Apostle in 
short informs his disciples that false teachers w^ 
spring up among them» and then reminds them thai 
in the last days such persons were to come, and finally 
eaulaons them against their impostures. Thus il» 
then it appears, that in two of the passages, the tiroes 
in which the events signified occurred were those cf 
the writer or his disciples. In the remaining pan^ 
sage the internal evidence of the time is much less 
satisfectory. The only discoverable trace of its ecto^ 
oidenoe with the date of the Epistle, Iks iu the ex^ 
pression of readiness, as previously noted. Anothei^ 
argument to the same purpose arises from the uv/Hif 
of the two Epistles. It is reasonable to suppose tiiM 
the three similar forms of expression df time shosfajt 
bear in them both the same significalaion. 

On the whole, the events in contemplation, whfiek 
in the langtmge of the Apostle happened in the 
last days and last time, appear to have taken plaetf 
in his own age, and on the eve of Jerusalem^ 
desolation. The arguments of those who contend 
exdusively for reference to the final judgment, «re 
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Bufficiently antmred by such expoBitioiiB as htve 
Aomn the apjplicabiiity of the terms employed to 
anether circumstance. But it appears not improbable 
Iblit' the ezelcffiion of either sense of the passages is 
erconeous. That, with this exception, the opponent 
parties are both right and both wrong. TlmM as our 
Saviour, in his prophetic denunciations of judgBwot 
on Jet usaJem, combined a second aUusion to the day 
of ever^uiting retribution, so St. Peter also, guided 
by his Spirit, may have inT<d?ed the matter in the 
same jnystery. 

Tbat the immediate contents of the words expres- 
sure of a final period, in our three last cited psfisagesi 
point in part to time in progress when they weip 
wvitlen, smd to the fall of Jerusalem, there can be 
little xeasonable doubt ; and if the times referred to 
eould belong only to one of the two events to which 
tiiey are appMed, it is more probable that it must be 
the temporal visitation. For in one of the three 
instances where it is .written, *4n the last days Christ 
was manjifested," the expression cannot by any force 
of distortion be adapted to the day of judgment. In 
4ie oth#r two cases, the fall of Jerusalem evidently 
apfpears to be literally alluded to, and the idea of the 
judgment seems to be at the most only implied by 
analogy. One objection of Whitby to our inter- 
pretation admits of- a short answer. He contends 
tte-^e words ^'one day is with the Lord as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day," would 
not have been written by the inspired penman,' had 
he mffu&ed tbat the judgments which he pj?oclalmed 
ncere near. That learned and excellent commentslior 
appears to have forgotten at the moment, that it is 
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very probable, agreeably to fdrioer j^ecedente amoog 
prophets, that St. Peter did not know the pnaeiae 
time of the viBitation, and that the language was 
ordained to be mysterious, and to have a de»ufrle 
application. . . 

So much for the olijections to our interpret^ on 
drawn from the conuderation of the day oi'fii^^ 
ment. But though it were admitted Uiat ^'tii^Il^ 
days," and phrases of that- import in the Efiattes-^ 
St. Peter, are -to be understood of the peijodctf Jettt* 
aalem's greatness, even in preference to the final 
judgment, yet it may be supposed that thoee ^ewpte»- 
sions are capable of being applied to the Chriatiaii 
era, and still bear a construction perfectly coosiateiit 
with the date which we have assigned to the severtl 
occurrences to which the times refer; inasmuch as 
whateyer happened in the years immediately pve- 
ceding the destruction of Jerusalem, most imqfiee- 
tionably occurred during the Christiaii dispenaati^li. 
But, in opposition to this opinion, it is to be oheeioiied, 
that there are in one of the three passages^ AQdiAe 
context from the Epistles of St. Peter, jiKst quoted^ 
evident allusions to predicted appearances about to 
present themsdves not long before a coming oi Chiilt 
which was soon to hi^pen ; that the pvedieli^ns 
were prophecies which had already been deliver adftt 
the time of St. Peter's writing; and that audi preMe* 
tions of forthcoming events, previous to a speedy 
advent of Christ, are recorded in Serlptore ymsf 
evidently applicable to the period prior to the/lalLef 
Jerusalem, but bearing much less perceptible ijefo- 
ence to the duration of the Christian dispensatioAia 
general, and still less to the state of the chuiich to be 
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expected Imtneffiat^ly bcifore the coming to judg;- 
metlt ; and thai therefore it' is much more probable, 
litttt the last times Intended were the last years of 
StitftMtm and its polity, than the coflcluding age of 
the religious world. 

• The examiMtion of the four remaining passages 
tdoy b^ despatched more expeditiously. Two occur 
%i tii0 E|Aitites of 9t. Paul to Timothy. In 1 Tim. 
•|y. l.JLi$,' it is written, ** Now the Spirit speaketh 
MprelRBly, that in the latter times meu shall depart 
ANrtn'thfe faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, for- 
Udfiftg'to matry, and commanding to abstain from 
llMMi> &c: If thou put the brethren in remembrance 
ififi'theM things, thou shalt be a good minister of 
leioa' Christ." Now, in the first place, it appears 
iMBonaHe, on intuition, that the latter times meant 
Inthlfi^pteeeittost be, hi part at least, contemporary 
ftftll titfe people to whom Timothy ministered, because 
tThMiVliy was to put the brethren in remembrance of 
Miiir"WflB about to happen. Also the departure (^ 
gtotflflrom the faith, and the appearance of seducing 
4piKli in these latter times, correspond with the signs 
<tflho extinction of Jerusalem. And, thirdly, heresies 
fHi^scting meats and marriage are known to have 
ttlseii :prior to -the year 70. This Epistle was written 
itf)imtthe yettrM. Thus there is considerable evi- 
dence ■ of the times mentioned coinciding with the 
liet'dAys of Jerusalem. The following reason may 
be* asMgiied fbr tiieir not implying the era of Chris- 
tialiily. There appears such a particular description 
gtwm ef'the people, as would suit only a particular 
time. There had been instances of the Spirit speak- 
ing expressly ^f apostasy and spiritual seduction, and 
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of iniquity in general, occurring before the fi^ of 
JeruMdem. There had not been such predictloM 

for the Christian period. . ^^ a«j ♦» 

But the same Wnd of information is afforded to 
Timothy in the 2nd Epistle, (oh. m. 1—9. 18; iv. 8, 
4.) in which places a similar idea of time occurs. 
«■ Thislinow also, ta the last days perilous tmMS diall 
come i for men shall be lovers of their own selves! 
from such turn away." Here can be no q««*o« 
that the times aHuded to were comcident wtth the 
me of Timothy! because, not only would it be un- 
reasonable to imagme that St. Paul wja so particatar 
in instructing Timothy about them^ rf t^*l .^!! 
concern his mmistry; but the wicked characters 
mentioned as to come in the last days, were to ar«e 
in his tune, for he was enjomed to turn away from 
them This Epistle was written also about the yew 
A D 64 Similar observations might be made hwe 
«^ on the passage of the former Epistle, immediately 
preceding ; and a repetition of correspondent m. 
struction relative to the time seems to make it more 
exclusively referable to the days of Tunothy. and to 
the scene closing on Jerusalem. 

The ekhth text for our consideration occurs m tb« 
18th verse of the Epistle of Jude. By a refere»«e 
to verses 4, 12. 16, 19, it will evidently appear dMt 
St. Jude was writing of impious persons who h«d 
already appeared : and he reminds Ws disciplea that 
it had been foretold, that there should be mockers in 
the last time. This clearly fixes the time onflie 
days m which he wrote lus Epistle, not long betece 
the year a. d. 70. It may be observed abo, thrt the 
description of the circumstances of the times is m»t 
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unlike the general account of the apostasy fore- 
nuinii^ the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that the 
particularity of the description marks it for the times 
near the date of the Epistle, to the exclusion of the 
Christian age. 

The only renuuning passage is Heh. i. 2. From 
Hiis possibly no evidence to our purpose can be ob^ 
tained, beyond the fact that some at least of the last 
days spoken of were those in which the Epistle was 
indited, or about a. d. 60. 

A brief recapitulation of the results of our inquiry 
into the times signified, will subserve to distinctness. 
We discover from Acts ii. 17, that the words used 
by St. Peter, most undoubtedly referred to the time 
then passing. In all the other nine instances of the 
recurrence of the idea in the New Testament, the 
same reference is apparent. From Acts ii. 17, it is 
not improbable that the last days intended were the 
hat days of Jerusalem. In two of the nine supposed 
parallels, (1 John ii. 18 : James v. 1 — 3,) it is almost 
certain that the last days of Jerusalem were signified, 
and.no other time. In three others, (1 Pet. i. 5, 20, 
and 2 Pet. iii. 1 — 3,) a similar d^ree of certainty is 
seen in favour of the epoch of the Jewish history ; 
the great difference from the preceding examples 
fo^g this, that the expressions apply also to the 
judgment of the world: the idea of the era of 
CSuistianity, in its general integrity, appears to be 

excluded. In two other instances, (1 Tim. iv. 1 6 : 

2 Tim. iii. 1 — 9, 13 ; iv. 3, 40 the Christian era does 
not appear to be signified. There are evident signs 
of the times of the writer, and a probability of their 
referring to the state of the church, about the time 
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of the fisJl of Jerusalem. In the eighth instance, 
(Jode v. 18 ) there is no appearance of any time hut 
such as coincided with and hordered upon the date 
of the Epistle, and the circumstances detailed are 
very referable to the case of that devoted city. 

From the ninth and last (Heb. i. 2,) no argument 
whatever can be deduced for the period extending 
through the Christian age. 
- On the whole, in no one case is it shown in 
Scripture that the era of Christianity is intended: 
in eight of the examples — in some of them more 
particularly — ^it appears probable that that period is 
not signified, but the last days of Jerusalem ; and in 
all the ten passages, that there are evident indications 
of time previous to its fall ; and» on the ground of uni- 
formity, it may be believed that all the expressions 
are properly of the same acceptation. 

Thus, in conclusion, it would appear that it is un- 
tenable to suppose that the terms employed refer to 
the Christian era, and in a high degree probable 
that they point to the last days of the capital of 
Judea. (Note L.) 

But other, and perhaps stronger arguments remain 
in favour of our limitation of the gifts of prophesyinjg 
in contemplation to the apostolic age. By referring 
to Acts ii. 16 — 20, it will be seen that this effusion 
of the Spirit was to take place, these oratorical 
powers to be conferred, this conversion of the sun 
into darkness, and of the moon into blood, to occur in 
the last days, and before the great and notable d^y 
of the Lord. Now the exclusive advocates of the 
last days of the world, are very apt to imagine and 
Relieve, that the ** great and notable day of the Lord" 
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means in tills place the day of judgment. The 
truth is, as I trust it will appear on a little examina- 
tion, that *' the great and notable day of the Lord*' 
is not in one passage to be interpreted by the day 
of judgment, but the time of Jerusalem's sub- 
version, A. D. 70. 

The expressions of '*the great and terrible," or 
" great and dreadful day of the Lord," and *' great and 
notable day of the Lord," have not occurred more 
than three times in the whole Bible. The words 
"great and notable day of the Lord," in this par- 
ticular collocation, are found only in one passage, 
Acts ii. 20. The 16th and four following verses 
in this chapter, as quoted by St. Peter, were taken, 
with slight variation, from the book of Joel, (chap. ii. 
28 — 31). The translations also of the quotation and 
of the original do not verbally accord. In the pro- 
phecy we read ** the great and terrible day of the 
Lord." It is evident however, without the least 
question, that the same day is signified in both places. 
We may therefore speak of the day as if it bore in 
both only one of those appellations. And as in the 
thilrd passage alluded to, the English translation gives 
to the "day of the Lord" the epithets of "great 
and terrible," we will investigate the use and signi- 
fication of the original terms under this title. 

But there is a fourth passage, though not exactly 
like, yet so extremely similar in point of expression, 
(Joel ii. 11,) that it must be very particularly noticed. 
It follows ah account of a divine visitation given in 
the early part of that chapter. The " day of the 
Lord" is said to be "great and very terrible." 

There are commentators of high repute, who con- 

n3 
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tend that the language in which this visitation is 
predicted, is a figurative description of a plague of 
locusts on the country of the Jews. We will, for 
the sake of argument, allow the truth of their inter^ 
pretation. It will immediately follow from thi» view 
of the matter, that the day of the Lord which yrs& 
to be great and very terrible, would be a day of 
temporal visitation, it being identified with the plague, 
imd that it eould not mean the day of eternal judg^ 
ment. There are other expressions likewise in the 
same description, which apply the visitation to thb 
world ; and there can be no doubt that a day of the 
Lord wWch is called "great and very terrible," does 
signify* a worldly calamity inflicted on the Jewish 
nation. 

What we have thus deduced is a strong pre- 
sumptive argument, that the day which is described 
in the same chapter of Joel as *' the great and terrible 
ittay of the Lord," shouM also mean a teoiponal 
visitation. It is admitted indeed to have suck 
signification by those who understand a fdague -of 
locusts in the mSitary phraseology of the fbregoiBg 
propheicy. The obscuration of the sun^ and the 
transmutation of the moon into blood, areidett 
Appropriate in the prophetical books to tfae-circtimf 
Stances of a temporal nature, and are not appHoiblft 
to the last judgment. It is, besides, more in accord- 
ance with the Jewish religion that temporal judg- 
ments should be denounced against the people, than 
ftiose wtiich are eternal. 

But then the question arises^-which of all Ite 
national calamities that befel the Jews, b likdy to 
be the one denominated •* the great and temUe^day 
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of the Lord." If we turn to the fourth place wheia 
the day is mentioned^ we shall have little difficulty 
in making our selection* It is Malachi iv. 5, the last 
verse but one of the Old Testament, and runs a9 
follows : '* Behold, I will send you El^ah the prophet 
before the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
Ihe Lord ; and he shall turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their 
finthers, lest I come and smite the earth with a 
eorse." It is well known that the person her9 
designated by El^ah, was John the Baptist, — he 
who came, as Christ said, in the spirit of Elias or 
Smah. He was, by the prophecy, to come before 
the great and terrible day of the Lord. So that 
whatever calamity was designed, we are not to look 
for it previous to the advent of the Baptist. It must 
lukve happened subsequently to this event ; and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, its inhabitants, and their 
Heligious system, immediately occurs to the mind. s» 
Ihe historical fact that must have been intended. It 
was^ in the first place, a temporal calamity ; it was^ 
^eeoixdiy, the first adversity of a very serious nature 
that happened to the nation after the appearance of 
9t 3oka; and thirdly, nothing equal to it in im-> 
portancexaoi have been experienced by the Jews in 
Mtier limes ; for it was the termination, as it were, of 
their national and political existence. 

And in confirmatbn of the opinion that it was this 
particolar visitation of the Almighty which was pqr,- 
tended by the prophet, it is an extremely rem^kablo 
eoin(»dence,. that tiie terras of the Saviour'a proph^y 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, as regard the solar 
system, accord very intimately with the declaration 
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of J'oel in the citatioa of St. Peter : there is the 
appearance of their being prefigurations of the same 
event. Besides which, those interpreters who ad- 
vocate the plague of lociists, are of opinion that 
Jo6l, in this second allusion to a day of terror, 
signified the destruction of Jerusalem. 

As therefore it appears some great national distress 
of the Jews was intended ; as it was to occur after 
the appearance of John the Baptist ; as there hap* 
pened one temporal visitation on a national scale, and 
only one of extraordinary magnitude posterior to his 
advent ; as the destruction of Jerusalem was foretold 
by Christ in similar terms, and as this was likewigie 
a coming of Christ denounced with as much of the 
language of terror by Christ, as by the prophet ; 9aA 
filling as large and important a space in the Jewish 
history as the prophecy of Joel would warrant us to 
expect ; — it is impossible not to perceive sufficient 
evidence for the belief, that " the great and terrible 
day of the Lord" in the Acts of the Apostles signified 
the demolition of the Jewish city and temple, and 
the abolition of the Mosaic rites, by the armies of 
imperial Rome. 

But it ought not to be omitted, that there ai^ 
other interpreters, as well the ancient Jewish ees- 
positors, as christian commentators of well-earned 
celebrity — and among the latest of the members of 
our own church. Bishop Tomline — who maintain the 
opinion, which is probably the most rational view Of 
the prophecy, that the prophetic army of Joel does 
really signify a military expedition. In case of the 
truth of this interpretation, the day of the Lord 
imports a siege, and therefore it is more liliely still 
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to be the sl^e of Jerusalem. And if it be shown, 
as I think it might, to be probable, that the same 
event is prefigured in both the passages concerning 
the day of the Lord, in the 2nd chapter of Joel« 
it becomes in a higher degree evident that the 
Roman invasion of Judea is the event in contem- 
plation. But I am content to place the correctness 
of this application of the prophecy on the lowest 
ground which we have taken. 
* These are the inferences which we have at present 
drawn on this part of our subject. Scripture is 
opposed to our understanding "the last days" in 
Acts ii. 17, as of the Christian era, and the '* great and 
terrible day of the Lord'* as of the day of judgment. 
On the contrary, it is favourable to our uiterpreting 
the former expression of the last days of Jerusalem, 
and the latter of its destruction. An effusion, then, 
of the Spirit of God was foretold as to take place 
(according to Acts ii. 17, 20,) in the last days, and 
not after, but before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord ; that is, was to happen in the time immediately 
previous to the fall of Jerusalem, or between the 
coming of John the Baptist, and the year 71 of our 
Lord. Hence we derive one very convincing argu- 
ment for the conclusion that the prophecy was 
fulfilled in those days, and that it is not being ful- 
filled in our own ; and that to contend that men and 
women are now taught to preach or prophesy by the 
Spirit in the same manner as they were then, is 
proceeding farther than we are warranted by this 
prophetic passage. 

There are not wanting several corroborations of 
this view of the text under consideration, which we 
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shall almofit hnmediately adduce. It is not unworthy 
of observation, that It would be difficult to make it 
appear probable that the words of Joel, as fiEur as 
regards prophesying, were not to be confined ki 
their application entirely to the day of Pentecost. 
He leads us to imagine that the fulfilment of thai 
part of the prediction is not to be witnessed or 
expected at any other time : in answer to the cavil- 
ling and unbelieving multitude, when they heard the 
disciples utter their prophetic inspirations, his words 
are, " This is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel." But, not to lay much stress on this point, we 
have hitherto seen, 1st, that the persons who claim 
immediate inspiration like the Apostles, merely on 
the ground of precedent, are not to be believed 
according to Scripture, for they have no scriptural 
testimonials, and are guilty of wickedness in as- 
suming more than the Apostles, or even Christ 
himself. And, 2ndly, that the prophesying predicted 
as taking place in the last days, does not serve them 
in point of time. Now, 3rdly, admitting, as it Ib 
true, that the Apostles received some inspiration d 
truth durectly from heaven, we will show farther, 
that it is to be believed, both according to Scripture 
and reason, that teaching men by the Spirit, withoal 
the intervention of oral or written instruction, was 
not intended by God to come down to our daya^ 
and that therefore it does not descend to them : it 
was a mode of teaching which was not continued 
long. This plan, if I may so speak, of the Almighty 
was early changed for another. 

Let not this assertion be immediately denied the 
credit which we claim for it, and charged in the first 
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instance with irrationality. We are not called upon 
by Scripture to make all the dispensations of God 
appear i^reeable to reason. Some of the reasons 
for his dealings may be, and probably are, far above 
out of our sight. But we can show that God did 
depart from his original design, — and not only thi8» 
but that it is reasonable to suppose that he should 
so depart from it. 

If it is insinuated or affirmed, that it is unreason- 
able to suppose that any divine scheme or system 
should, during the existence of the world, be discon- 
tinued, — ^if this is the ground on which the opinion is 
opposed, upon this we will join issue ; and would 
request those who thus hastily decide, to reflect that 
God has before now, in other matters, designed what 
He afterwards abolished ; and therefore it is not folly, 
as may be imagined, to think that He should do 
away with any thing which he has established. God 
<nrdained the Jewish ceremonial law : he set up the 
rdigion of the ancient Jews, and abolished it, in a 
later period, when it had stood its time, and served 
its purpose. So that it cannot be denied that God 
should reverse any institution which he had ordained, 
and'argued from thence, that it is unreasonable to 
so^pose that He should cease to inspire the minds of 
men altogether as He did those of the Apostles. God 
may, it appears, discontinue what He commenced. 
He has already done it in one instance, certainly; 
and that is not the only instance, by many, m which 
He has put a period to that which he instituted, and 
in which he has changed his course. He, at the first, 
enabled his ministers to work miracles, to give sight 
to the blind, to heal the sick, and to raise the dead. 
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wift other deeds of an extraordiiiwj natere. This 
He does not now : He has sltensd bis plan in UiU 
matter. At all events, we percale that God 4o«^ 
alter plans of his own appointment ; «nd the|;jeifQra» 
as far as the aigument goes about the vmreajM^il)]^ 
ness of his ever abolishing what He once alloifed ^ 
decreed* He may depart from his formisr di^os^ 
tlon in any other matter, should He s^e.^t inl^f 
wisdom so to do. It may be perfectly reaaonab^ ^ 
suppose that He should, alter his mode o^ tescyigi^ 
and calling ministers, if circumstance ^ .change^ 
What He might think fit to do under some circuj^ 
stances, he might not under others. W^t .l^ 
might judge an act of wisdom towards men in pne 
situation, he might deem the reverse if their situatif)^ 
were different. There is nothing contrary to leasou 
in all this. Now what was it that God cei:tainiy 
thought good at the first, when Christ preached, ai|^ 
Immediately afterwards? He chose out of th^ peopl^ 
for some of his followers and some of his mini|^|||^ 
several of the lowest and most ignorant of ,tjbie|^* 
Many of them were men who, most, probably, cp^V 
neither write nor read. Christ preached to them 9fi^ 
conversed with them. He sufiered them^ — at ^a^J^ 
particular one of them — ^to follow their -traide^^v.iS^ 
taught them not to take any thoug)it ^Yuiii il^y 
i^hould say when they were brought into trjou^l^ 
for that it should be given them by ^e Holy. SpirH 
what they should speak. And doubtless h^ tai^t 
them by his Spirit ; he gg^ve them the k,uos^(Jgo of 
his will, and enabled some of them to write his holy 
word or the Scriptures. This is what God (jert^irtbr 
did at first. The men who were thus taught of God 
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might worV at their ^ndei;, for thef watited no time 
for leamhtg. It y^ms giten them, In gr^al measure, 
whftt th^ Were to speak solely by the Spirit. And 
We 'can discern from Scripture, and by other light 
with which God has blessed us, some of the reasons 
why Hfe did make choice of such humble and un- 
¥ekttM men foi: the instruments of preaching the 
gospel at the first, and why He taught them at the 
first* In such a manner. God, we read, chose such 
perstyns for ministers then, that the glory of establish- 
ing Christ^ religion might appear to be all of God, 
and not of men. He could, we may easily imagine, 
have called and chosen rich and powerful men for 
fais ministers in the outset of Christianity, if he had 
pleased : certain it is, that Christ called on men of 
another class, and they obeyed his call. Anc| it is 
one of the innumerable proois to us that Jesus (!^rist 
was «ent from God, that His religion was set up by 
the preaching of poor unlearned men. If men, rich, 
p6w^rftil; and learned, had been the first preachers 
of Oiir tel^on, we might have feared that it gaineid 
ground in the world, because they were rich, power- 
'Ai), and learned. We might have feared that it be- 
came popular through the worldly influence of these 
persons ; by their bribing some men to promote it; 
by their arguing others into a belief of it; or by their 
higtttg followed as known to be poi^essed of the great- 
er abilities: then we might perhs^s have feared 
that our religion was an invention of man. But 
when we see the then religion of the world over- 
thrown by a handful of poor unlettered fishermen ; 
.when we see all the favourite notions of the Gentiles, 
all their prejudices preached down by men who pos- 
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sessed hardly the means of buying bread ; and the 
religion of Jesus, the religion which opposed their 
sensual gratifications, raised in the place of the deep- 
est rooted idolatry and worldliness,— all by men des- 
titute of worldly power and profane learning, .^bring- 
ing even the wisest and the most accomplished 
heathens to their opinion, — ^not converting merely the 
poor and the ignorant, but actually turning the great, 
and the powerful, and the learned to the same faith 
as themselves, against all their prejudices and inter- 
ests and passions ;*-.when we see this effected by a 
few, to all appearance, insignificant men, we see 
reason to believe that the finger of God was in the 
work : it could not, we believe, have been all d6ne, 
unless God were with the men. And thus we hare 
one ground of confidence that our religion came from 
God. This is one of the arguments we use with un- 
believers in Scripture ; and we perceive from Scrip- 
ture that we reason right in this matter. We read 
there that God chose the weak things of the world 
to confound the strong, and the foolish things to 
confound the wise ; and that the Apostles had the 
treasure of the gospel in earthen vessels, that the 
glory might be of God, and not of men. God taught 
these poor and unlearned men, in part, by the con- 
versation of Christ ; but, in part also, by his Spirit, 
we will say, immediately. At least they had little 
or no scholastic learning; some of them, foraugfa 
we know, had literally none at all. And then, as 
has been seen, God gave them the power of working 
miracles to convince the people to whom they 
preached that God was with them, and that whi^ 
they did deliver was God*s truth. 
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Thus did God at the beginning. This we grant. 
But it must now be observed, that the New Testa- 
ment was not written at the time of which we speak, 
except, not improbably, the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. Before the New Testament was composed, 
and when the religion of Christ was being instituted, 
then God taught ministers in the manner described, 
and gave them miraculous powers as signs and wit- 
nesses that they were divinely commissioned. And I 
will venture to affirm, that men cannot devise a mode 
so wise as this by attestation of miracles, of setting 
up a religion in the world. I do not say that God 
could not have introduced the religion of Christ In 
another method ; He did indeed prepare for its re- 
ception, partly by prophecy and other prefigurative 
means. I contend that the human imagination cannot 
strike out a more satisfactory mode of dispensation 
in such a case. If a founder of a divine religion have 
no written word of God to preach, nor any human 
teacher to instruct him in God's will, we must 
suppose that he is taught by God directly and imme- 
diately ; and if men were taught the peculiarities of 
Christianity, at the period of its fuller revelation, only 
by the Spirit, or by any teachers not accredited by per- 
sons of authority ; if there were, as then, no New Tes- 
tament acknowledged as the word of God, by which 
to judge of those peculiarities ; it appears impossible 
that the people could be justified in believing such 
heaven-taught and unaccredited preachers, unless • 
there were some peculiar and extraordinary evidences 
of their inspiration. Suppose, at such a time and 
under such circumstances, any one of the Apostles 
had accosted us, but without miracles, in affirmation 
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tlie eaitlw-*-'' Whiit^vor noveltiea I teach, (he might 
haro said) are tho wyi of God ; '* should we not have 
roquired some pioo£ that sqch was the dlvino wg^? 
' sijitiM we> ui reason^ hayo been obligated to belioTe 
it? We had no New Testament to examine, that 
we nught ascectaifi whether he spdke agreeably to 
Qod's word. The preacher was to lis perhaps s^ pex* 
fleet stiaoger. We knew not, if he were otherwise, 
by his oulward appearance, or on lus bare assertion* 
that he was a messenger of heaven. He might be 
iiltering, for anything we knsQw to the contrary, the 
ravings of his own imagination : he might be an tm- 
postor. If an Ajiostle, or even Christ hims^» h^d 
addressed men, in the first instance, only on his owi> 
aAvmatioB, it is not to be supposed that he woul4 
have been believed by any reasonable creature.. . J» 
scruple not to aver, that I do not believe theceis one 
wise man now living on the eajrth, let him brieve in 
and adore the Lord as truly and devoutly as ho may, 
who would have credited him, had he heaird hica 
declare that he- came from God« and taught the will 
of God, if he had not afi&}rded him some proof of hi3 
authority, either by miracle or by that which partakes 
of a miraculous nature, iweh as the completion oi 
prophecy, or evidences of that charaeter. When no 
New Testament existed and was acknowledged as 
divine, and when the rdigion of Christ was to befiist 
planted, then God ordained that his miaiBters should 
be taught, in part, directily by his Spirit from above, 
and that they should be endowed with miraculous 
faculties, to convince the people of their heavenly 
commission. And as the mkiisters of the gospel, 
were thus supernaturally instructed, and otherwise 
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taught by conversation with the Author of their 
fidtfa, we see that no time was required for learned 
pursuits ; and that therefore the want of leisure for 
study offered no impediment to their employing 
themselves in manual occupations, or any worldly 
calling for their livelihood. But though it might 
seem good to the Holy Ghost to order things in this 
manner under these circumstances, it by no means 
follows that he might not otherwise ordain when the 
New Testament was written, and its divinity esta- 
blished, and when the religion of Christ had once 
obtained a footing among mankind. When the New 
Testament was not written, it seems to us to be 
almost necessary to teach the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity immediately from heaven, or by the Instru- 
mentality of one or more so instructed ; but when 
that document is presented to the world, the neces- 
mty disappears. And when once Christ and his 
Apostles had established the religion, partly by the 
influence of miracles and other supernatural attesta- 
tions, we can perceive that it is (to say the least) not 
necessary that succeeding teachers should be invested 
with a miraculous agency. The teachers who fol- 
lowed might be appointed by them ; and when it was 
known that the New Testament was produced by 
divine inspiration, we can readily comprehend that 
preachers might appear and be believed without any 
credentials above the order of nature. They might 
say (and it might be ascertained that they spoke the 
truth) that they were appointed to preach by the 
Apostles ; that they presented themselves as teachers 
of the people by their authority, — as teachers of the 

will of God, agreeably to his written word in the 

o3 
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Neir Testement These declafations might be vexU 
IMp and m^ht satisfy those to whom they wore 
addressed. Though miraculoas powers mig^t be 
required in mot case, they might not be indispoi* 
sable in the other. There is nothing foolish or an^ 
reasonable in snpposing, that God migfat begin wil^ 
•ne mode of instruction, and afterwards institnle 
another in its place. I would add, that it is higUy 
reasonable to suppose that God would not teach his 
ministeTS, without any intermediate means, from 
heayen, after the New Testament was composed-. 
Does not the Bible contain every doctrine neoesBai^ 
for man's salvation ; and is it a rational suj^tositioii, 
that God should teach men by xmrade when in pos- 
session of a volume thus comprehensive? If minis- 
ters, on the other hand, were appointed by the 
Apostles, and for tiie purpose of preaching according 
to the Scriptures, this a|^intment would be irarmit 
snflicient to satisfy every reasonable inquirer after 
intth, and therefore further credentials of an extraM 
erdmary nature could not be reasonably desired or 
expected. Thus, on the whole, it appears not con^ 
trary, but agreeable to reason, that the Almighty 
sbouki, as we have predicated, change his mode of 
instmeting the ministers of his will, when tiie Scrip-' 
tiKPes had been written, and the Apostles had esta- 
blished their apostolical character. 

Now what appears to us thus reasonable for God 
to do, I undertake to show that God did. 

This may be done both by ne^tiveand by posi- 
tive ai^uments. 

First, negatively. It has already been argued, in 
the present chapter, that the last days mentioned m 
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Atits ii. did noft ^teiul beyond ther time near- th(9 
destruction of Jerusalem j and that the preaching dt 
men and women, such as occurred on the day of 
Pentecost, is to be confined to the same limits. We 
will now advance a step in our argument, hj maintaito« 
iDg that the most remarkaMe gift of the Spirit eoo^ 
fesred on that day by the Almigfaty, was one that is 
not bestowed on men in these times t-^it was the gift 
of tongues. Certain other spiritual endowments ap« 
pear to have preceded thk event. (Luke xxiv. 45-i 
John XX. 22«) The gift of tongues was one commu- 
nication to tiie disciples on the great festival in ques- 
tion, an4 it makes the principal figure in its history. 
There w«re tongues, as of fire, that sat upon each of 
the Christians there assembled ; and they spake with 
other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
And the wonder with the fore^ Jews whd had 
veaorted to Jerusalem — ^that amazement whioh 10 
CsMbly expressed in Scriptur&«-was, that they heard 
peiBcms, who were all natives of Palestine, speaiding 
suddenly in the languages of the various cetmtries 
whence they had themselves journeyed. These sons 
and daughters were enabled, all at once, to spedtf 
with .foreign tongues. And it would be impossible 
to prove that this was not the only gift intended by 
the prophecy of Joel, as being to be bestowed on the 
day of Pentecost : at all events, it is one of the priii^ 
pipal of the acts of inspiration on that occasion. But 
the gift of tongues is never bestowed in these times 
by an immedkte iHapse. Where can we find one 
man, who, from knowing nothing whatever of the 
French, or the German, or the Italian language, or 
the tongue of any other nation, can, all of a sudden, 
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speak it well, so that he might be able to preach the 
gospel hi the country to which it belongs ? The most 
remarkable spiritual gift which distinguishes, accord- 
ing to Scripture, the great day of Pentecost, is cer- 
tainly withheld from the Christians of our day. 
This is another ground, then, for asserting that the 
prophecy of Joel is not being fulfilled in these times; 
and that the divine method of instructing the ministry 
is not such as at the ori^n of Christianity, from any 
Evidence in this particular portion of Scripture. 

Other negative proofs might be given, that the 

preachers who lay claim to immediate inspiration are 

under delusion. It might be expounded, that those 

persons do not always utter doctrines and opinions 

which concur. They sometimes speak discordantly 

from one another and from themselves, which could 

never happen if they were all moved and taught to 

preach by the one unerring Spirit. Again, they very 

frequently differ from the Scriptures: this would 

never be the case, if they were prompted by thai 

Spirit from whom the Scriptures proceeded. And if 

such pretenders to divine inspiration as have not any 

knowledge of letters, and yet demand of the people 

to believe that they are enabled to preach the will of 

God solely by the Spirit, were to be prevailed upon 

to make such a satisfactory experimental proof of 

their spiritual endowments as might be devised, 

there can be no doubt, in any well-informed mind, 

that they would proclaim, to a certcdn extent, their 

error to the world. Let any considerable number of 

such persons be at one time placed individually in a 

state of separation, denied access to any human 

adviser, and be inquired of concerning any given 
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number of texts of Scripture, of rather difficult iuier- 
pretation, and let it be seen whether they would 
render such an account of the words of God, as could 
be believed to be dictated by the Spirit of truth. 

We have, at this point of our inquiry, proceeded 
thus far. Scripture teaches, that the prophesying of 
the sons and daughters mentioned in Acts ii., was 
to take place only in and about the last days of Jeru- 
salem, and that the like effusion of the Spirit is not 
to be expected in this age; and experience and 
reason teach, that the immediate inspiration of the 
true understanding of the word of God is withheld 
from existing claimants. These arguments are all 
to be included in our proof. But to come to the 
second branch of our subject immediately under con* 
sideration : there are positive grounds for the asser- 
tion, that the divine inspiration of the truth is differ- 
ently modified since the day in question. This may 
be proved by the examples of Timothy and Titu3. 
The Almighty did not teach them by the Spirit, 
without the intervention of learning. They were 
two eminent ministers of Christ; two of the most 
honourable and honoured members of the ministry 
mentioned in the book of life ; men highly respected 
and panegyrized by St. Paul ; so much distinguished 
as to have received between them three Epistles 
from that illustrious Apostle, by divine impulse-^ 
those Epistles which stand in our sacred canon. 
Now, in the first place, those Epistles contaui a great 
many instructions to Timothy and Titus for their 
discharge of the ministerial duties. It is very evident, 
only from this circumstance, that these persons, 
Timothy and Titus, were not taught by the Spirit 
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imThediately from heaven. They were instructed, 
In part, hy means of these letters : they had to 
read them : reading was required in these Apostles. 
The Epistles were written to Timothy and Titus 
ahout the year a.d. 65, five years hefore the fall of 
Jerusalem. The New Testament was nearly all 
written then. Thus, when the New Testament had 
been committed to writing, God had, at least, begun 
to teach his ministers, partly by the intermediate use 
of written instruments. But this is not all. Two of 
St. Paul's instructions to Timothy were actually to 
this effect : " Till I come, give attendance to read- 
ing, and take heed unto thyself, and to the doctrine." 
(1 Tim. iv. 13, 16.) But if Timothy and Titus were 
taught immediately by the Spirit, why write to them 
at all? and why desire either to give attendance to 
reading, and to take heed to doctrine? Another 
mode, in fact, of teaching the minister was adopted 
instead of direct inspiration, in the cases of Timothy 
and Titus ; and they would not have needed to read, 
and to be careful in their attention to the christian 
doctrine, had they been instructed only by divine 
afllatus. The primitive inspiration of divine truth 
began to cease, therefore, just previous to the de^ 
struction of the Jewish capital, which exactly coin- 
cides with our account of the effiision of the Spirit, 
as on the day of Pentecost, even if it included the 
immediate communication of saving knowledge, bemg 
restricted in its date to the latter period of its exist- 
ence. Besides which, Timothy and Titus were i^ 
pointed ministers, by St. Paul and others, and they 
worked no miracles that we know of. Hence, what 
we showed to be reasonable, that after the composi- 
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tion of the Scriptures* and the establishment of the 
apostolic authority, ministers should not be endued 
with supernatural and extraordinary gifts, and should 
read for instruction, did actually come to pass. 
Timothy and Titus were appointed by a pre-ordained 
minister, St. Paul, and learnt, doubtless by spiritual 
aids, from written documents. 

Then, as to tradesme^ or men of business assuming 
the ministerial office. The licence was given when 
men were taught, as St. Paul, by the Spirit to write 
and speak the word; but if those who succeeded 
ham in the ministry were to read and study, and 
thus to acquire their knowledge of religion ; it might 
not be agreeable to the will of God, that his minis- 
ters should devote their time to worldly affidrs : they 
might require the bulk of their time for following 
religums studies. And if we discover that this was 
enjoined on preachers in later times, about the year 
&.D. 70, this will impart fresh strength to our argu- 
ment, that the immediate illumination from above 
contended for, was to cease about that particular 
juncture. Now this is really the fact. St. Paul, in 
directing Timothy to give attendance to reading, to 
doctrine, and the gift that was in him, goes on by 
commanding him to *^give himself wholly to them," 
(1 Tim. iv. 15.) Which means, of course, not to ex- 
clude every subject whatever besides religion entirely 
from his thoughts ; but, at least, to make his spiritual 
profession the chief business of his life, — ^to dedicate 
by far the greater portion of his time to its pursuits. 
I think it must be conceived, by any impartial 
person, that it is intended it is hardly possible for 
a minister to be too attentive to the duties of his 
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oAe*. Bill theve is another seniaMe addressed to 

Timothy, perhaps atronger. St. Paul cdb Thnoiby 

ft aaidier waff^ig fer Jeami C^irBt ; and he teaislMB 

Urn to endure faardoess as a good soldier of Jesos 

€Mst; aiid then he direetiy adds» ** No man that 

wvieth entangletii himsdf with the affidrs of thfe 

Me, that he may please him who hadi efaosen htm 

to be a sdtdier." (2 Tin. ii. 4.) This mle, eotti^ed 

with the former adWce immediately preceding, sdf- 

fldently prores our point. . . • 

Another aigumeDt for the extraonlinairy and tern- 

petary nature of the gifts bestowed on the da^.of 

Pentecost, is dedadble from the case of the ptviphe- 

teaoes. If it were intended by the eflbsion of the 

Spirit on that day, that women were to be tauglit by 

the Sjarit, and were to teach in the church of Chi^ 

through aU generations, of course it would then- be 

perfectiy agreeable to the will of God, tfaM 'Ibe 

ministrations of women, as preachers, should c<mtiMK 

perpetually. But If God soon afterwards ordaiioM 

that women should not teach in the Miureh,':tiMn 

it must be evident tiiat the prophesying of thewonMi 

on the day of Pentecost, or at least the IcAfilment*^ 

Hie prediction of Joel, as r^ards the mfaiigtry^itf 

prophetesses, was a particular case distinct fiponitke 

exercise of any prophetic powers in subsequent i%es. 

The fact is so. In I Cor. xiv. 34, 85, it is wnttett : 

*' Let your women keep silence in the churvhesy^te' 

it is not permitted unto them to spealL ; but thty are 

commanded to be under obedience, as also saltlithe 

law. And if they will learn any thing, let themesk 

their huslMuids at home ; for it is a shame for women 

to speM: in the church." And in 1 Tim. ii. II, 18: 
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*' tM Ifae wonwii teornin akmee wHh aKttibjertillii. 
.But I ^oftr- not a 'woman to 'teaeh, nor td uM#p 
4HfAoitt7 over the nan, Init to be iBsiicnte/' • Tliese 
p^ma^'wete vmtten by St. Pml-Bomeimnty y«uB 
after ^e day of Pentecost; and whatarer was mailt 
-liy tbe pro^iesying of the daughters m the hooka af 
-loeU iumL of the Acta^ it could not mean that women 
weT» to teaeh the church of Christ in after tunes. 
f!9i]a-i» another evidence that the prelacy eoncem- 
ing the last days does not eoncem our own ; and 
a^rdofihat those persons disobey Qod who eneou- 
cage^R^VHttento preadi in our own time and coontty. 
I know- it is Imagined, that Si. Paul must have 
excKided frofen his prohibition of female ministMtions 
of the word, tiie subjects of such divine inapiiation 
aa was coasmunieated on the day of Penteoost. But, 
ani^posuig tiiat the women who received the gift of 
pioplMcy, aeeording to Joel, were permitted to 
4!Jfle itf aa teachers in the church, during 
to'Oontead that there was always to^ be an exception 
iBide in fiMFour of such persons, is to (wedetoraune 
Ae qwoBtion r it. is assuming that such prophetesses 
wefOfoeiitiaually to arisen and teadi the church* from 
time 'to time. • Now St. Paul's prohibition is geneial, 
md alwndance of kidependent proof has been given 
in ihcaepageft, of the temporary duration of the kind 
etf .psephesyiPg whtdi characterized the day of Peato- 
oost;.'«kadithis prehiltttion to women» as JenMlem 
verged* en its * ruin, is only in aooovdance with an 
infer^ce which issufieiNitly established without* it, 
Ym% attU receives from it additional substantiation* . . 

Now^ to reeapitulate part ci what has been ad- 
vanced, and to draw one or two conclusions. It 
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appears, aocording to the word of God, that, subse- 
quent to the ascension, about ▲, d. 85, and som^ 
years afterwards, the endowments of the ministry 
differed from those which they received but a few 
years prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. At the 
first, the ministers were taught by the Spirit of 
God immediately the peculiar doctrines of Christia- 
nity, except as far as they acquired them from con? 
versation with Christ : just about the year ▲. d. TOt 
the Scripture which was in being at that time inforios 
us, that a means appointed by the Almighty for the 
mstruction of his ministers was reading. A^t the 
first, it appears that women prophesied or preached 
just before the destruction of Jerusalem : Scripture 
is written, which teaches us that women are not to 
preach. At the first, when ministers were taught 
directly by the Spirit, the Scripture allows them to 
work at a trade : just about the fall of JerusaleiQ* 
we find ministers had to read and study, and wi^ 
not to be persons of a worldly calling. Now how 
can we recondle these seeming disagreemeat^? 
There can be no contradiction in Scripture: the 
way of understanding them has been proposed- ft 
appears that God altered his mode of teaching bis 
ministers, between the commencement of Christ's 
ministry and the tune of the destruction of the 
Jewish metropolis ; and this has appeared* in a 
former part of the present chapter, a reasonable 
change. Understand the different portions of Scrip* 
ture under examination by this clue, and all is 
cleared up, without contradiction and without ccm* 
fusion. Then if it be inquired, how ministers are 
to be taught and to live according to Scripture;* 
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they now according to Scripture to be taught by the 
Spirit immediately? are they now according to 
Scripture to be men of business ? are women now 
according to Scripture to preach? The answer is in 
the negative. According to Scripture, these things are 
not now to be. It was so at the first : but a new 
order of things was instituted afterwards, when the 
Scriptures were written. And as we are not living 
in the infancy of Christianity, but since the comple- 
tion of the scriptural canon ; the revelation which 
rules us in these days is, that which forbids women 
to be preachers, and which directs the ministers of the 
church to be men of learning, and not to devote 
themselves to secular occupations. 

These are matters for the consideration of those 
persons who allow female preaching, and who minis- 
ter to congregations and follow the business of the 
world, or who approve of such ministers and minis- 
tration : to which it may be added, that the disobedi* 
ence to God in ministering to congregations by a man 
engaged in trade or any worldly calling, is much 
greater, if possible, in these days than in the time of 
Timothy. There is now very much more to be 
lesamt. To have all things done in decency and 
order according to the will of Christ, as dedared in 
Scripture, is the dissenters* desire. Then, in the 
name of Christ, let them be called upon, at least not 
to sufiRer women to preach; not to follow any 
preachers who cannot read, nor any whose days 
are chiefly spent in the engagements of busy life ; 
when nearly all their time is required by mkiisters 
for the prosecution of their studies, and the active 
duties of thdr station. Moreover, let the female and 
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iBHerate preachers perceive that they are opposiiag 
the word of God, in assoming the miaisterial office. 
The spirit hy which they are moved to preach is 
contrary to that word, and is therefore not the Spirit 
of Grod within them — ^bnt a spirit of evil. 



It is most wicked presumption to pretend to under- 
stand the will of God without the knowledge of hk 
word; and it is extremely foolish to undertake oto 
teach the contents of a book, without being able to 
read any of its pages : and the folly of such an under- 
taking becomes, in the case of the Scriptures, a sin of 
no trivial character. But it may be imagined, that if 
a person has but acquired the art of reading, that 
he possesses then every necessary qualificatioii of 
learning for a minister of the word, and is entitled, 
if he feels himself moved by any internal imp^ul^ 
to commence the ministerial profession. With respect 
to the ability to read the English language bein£^ all 
the scholarship that is requisite for a right uxuler- 
standing of Scripture, ignorance never broached . a 
much more egr^ious absurdity. It may be observed 
in the first place, that it is impossible to be certain 
of understanding any one verse of the New Tes- 
tament correctly, without a knowledge of the tongue 
in which it was originally written. But it is not 
merely with single verses that the expositor of Scrip- 
ture is concerned. He has to investigate vario|is 
doctrines which arise from a consideration of mapy pf 
its parts, and to deliver those which are most needed 
by has disciples. And for the due execution of these 
important functions, many talents are requbite, how- 
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ever difficult it may be to prov« the necessity of them 
to multitudes. It is impossible, in the nature of 
things, to conyinoe men of the need of possessing 
those qualifications of which they have no idea. It 
might be remarked, but probably with little avail, 
to the advocates of the i^ility to read as a com- 
petency of literary acquirement, that the New Tes- 
tament was written not in English, but in Greek ; 
that a good knowledge of both Greek and Latin is 
necessary to an intimate acquaintance with the 
fathers of the church, as well as of the Scriptures 
and commentators upon them; that the Old Tes- 
tament requires not only Greek but Hebrew, winch 
again cannot be well understood without researches 
into other tongues, or the benefit of other men's 
labours ; that languages are not learned witiiouilong 
and patient study; that there is great nicety in 
syntax and etymology, which cannot be acquired 
without much reading and good instnictioa from 
able teachers ; that men should know, besides, the 
histories and customs of ancient times ; that it is 
necessary to inquire into the opinions of writers, on 
many matters, who have flourished from very remote 
i^es to the present day ; that not only study is 
necessary, but apprehension, discernment, the faculty 
bf calling and comparing distant and relative things 
together — good judgment and memory, which cannot 
be well exercised without education and habit ; that 
without study and care, or depending on the decisions 
of wise and learned men, many passages of Scjip- 
tore, very commonly useful, may be misunderstood ; 
that there are hundreds of most important passages 
which do not mean what to many persons they seem 

p3 
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tO'Wgiiify; that well-known trulhs may easily hav« 
wrong turns given them by the illiterate reader of his 
motlwr tongue; that a couipreheosive view of Scrip- 
tare, a just percepticm oi its principal doctrines, and 
a ludicioos application of them to the spiritual wants 
o^ the people, is more than can be attained except by 
those who add learning to their other qualifications 
or receive the instructions of accomplished scholars j 
that on every scriptural topic, even on the most vital 
doctrines, dissensions exist, and arguments on almoat 
all sides have been written by men of various abilities; 
that it is presumptuous an4 unwarrantable (as iwe 
ha'^e seen in the early part of our eighth chapter) 
to declare any doctrine as necessary or .condiieif e 
to salvation, unless the preacher has a sure convii^aon 
p£ the accuracy of his faith ; and that it is impossible 
to obtain this conviction without b^g acquainted 
with^ at least, the main arguments of his adversaries ;> 
and that this acquaintance with those arguments 
requires much working of the mines of literatuire* 
This is a series of assertions founded in truths which 
is in reality a sufficient answer to the pretensions 
of those who think that no other scholar^p is fla«-* 
cessary to the formation of a good nunisteriai «ha«- 
racter, than the ability to read the Bible in our native 
language. The illiterate pretender to unconoeded 
inspiration, would doubtless find difficulty in recelvuig 
these opinions for truth. It might, however, serve 
to convince him of his error,- if he were to inquire ef 
the more learned among his own connexion, whether 
they are not substantially correct. Let inquiry be 
made of the most instructed among dissenting 
preachers, whether it is their beliel^that a man who 
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b generally employed in some worldly occupfttloil; 
and has only his English Bible, or perhaps one or tiv^ 
commentators to consult, but has received little or 
no education beyond reading and writing, k able fd 
be as exact, as proper, and as full, and d^ar^ the 
whole counsel of God so wllely and wefi, and to be 
«8 warranted to preach for truth, as ministers of great 
learning, who have studied the Scriptures with de« 
votion, wi^ every desirable human assistance, luid 
#ith earnest and sincere petitions for spiritual suc- 
cours. 

But there are other texts which are made to bear 
a construction favourable to the conceit of the in- 
utilHy of learning : one in particular is, "Seek, and ye 
shall find ;" and another, *' Blessed are they who do 
hfonger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled." It is, however, wresting the words to men's 
own destruction, to act on the opinion that If they 
do but seek God only by prayer, and do but heartily 
desire righteousness, they may then certainly depend 
on ettidning their objects. There are paaticular ways 
appokifed in the Scriptures for acquaintance with 
Qad, <and the acquirement of righteousness. It is not 
signified that men may seek God in any way what- 
ever, an^ be sure to find him ; nor that their hunger 
and thirst after righteousness will be satisfied, if they 
do tiot adopt the method prescribed for their safSs- 
fa^tion. Nothing is more common in Scripture than 
far only a part of a doctrine to be revealed in one 
place : to understand one text, others are to be 
taken into consideration. This is true of the two 
texts before us, as there are others in Scripture which 
relate to them. But to prove that it is not meant, 
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fhaC we may seek God in any manner, and yet be 
snre to find hhn, it may be necessary only to obtterve^ 
that just before the words ** Seek, and ye shall find," 
it 18 written, '* Ask, and it shall be given yGnJ' 
CMatt. vii. 7.) If it were true that ** Seek, and ye 
shall find ** must bear the meaning which some per* 
sons impute to the sentence, it would, on the same 
prindple, be true, that if we pray to God in any way 
whatever, that we should certainly receive; hvM 
there are, it is to be hoped, few believers in the truth 
of Scripture so ignorant, as to need to be informed 
that we are to pray agreeably to eertsdn direetioi^ 
given fn other parts of Scripture,* in order to be ao« 
cepted. Shnilarly the word of God elsewhere cH- 
rects men how they are to seek that they may find. 
One means is certainly prayer ; and, if possible, read- 
hig : but another is, as certednly, hearing a well in- 
formed and able ministry. So also the appetite for 
righteousness is to be satisfied in like manner. 

Then, again, it is argued by ministers among 
separatists^ that success is a proof of their divide 
appointment, and that the slower progress, or even 
retrogression of church principles which are allegi^ 
against us, are, if alleged truly, signs of diviae 
displeasure. The multitudes who follow them are 
a standing and irrefragable evidence of the presence 
of a favouring deity, and the consequent diminution 
of our own congr^ations is a proof of our viB' 
scripturality. And the foundation of this argument 
h professedly laid in the word of God. It is derived 
from Acts v. 38, 39, where it is written, «• If tins 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought ; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
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it." But to conceive these events, as even miuoiy 
dissenting teachers do, to be divine attestations to 
the success of a ministry, as evidence oC its 
agreeableness or disagreeableness to God, is one 
instance of the thousands which show that many 
exalt themselves into expounders of Scripture^ who 
do not really understand what they profess to teach. 
The fact is, that the words thus quoted from the 
book of the Acts, are not the doctrine of God, but 
of Gamali^ a Jew. It certainly might be the idea 
of Gamaliel, that numbers and success were proofs 
oi divine approbation or disapprobation. And the 
dissenters are welcome to all Gamaliel's authority 
in favour of the absurd opinion ; for that it ia an 
absurd opinion, may be perceived only by reflecting 
that Christ himself preached three years in his own 
country with lamentably unsuccessful exertions ; that 
Mahometanism has actually triumphed over Chris* 
tianity in many parts of the world ; and that there 
are at the present moment more heathens than 
lAahometans, more Mahometans than Roman Catho- 
lics, and more Roman Catholics than Protestants, in 
the population of the globe. In a word, numbers 
and success are no proofs, no tests of duty. (See 
this subject more fully treated in Vol. I. Nos. 10, U, 
of •* The Churchman.") 

But farther it is asked. Is it not plainly written, 
that *' where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them ?" (Matt. 
xviii. 20.) Is it intended, by quoting this text, that 
it is so plain that it cannot be mistaken? that it 
cannot be misunderstood by imagining it to signify 
that wherever two or three persons are assembled to 
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worship in Ghriflt^s name, that Christ must approve 
their meeting and their devotions? and that on this 
ground it is timt dissenters are confident tiiat God 
nitisl favour their worship, because one thing follows 
unmediately from the other? First, I deny the 
nsumption, that those who assemble to worship in 
the name of Christ, according as those words are 
generally understood, must be approved by him f6r 
the act; and therefore I deny the consequence 
ikaX they must be in the right. For example, what 
will the baptists, the independents, and methodiits 
say of the unitarians? Unitarians disbelieve the 
atonement by Christ's blood, — ^they renounce the 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit ; yet they call them- 
selves Christians, and they meet together, in the 
popular sense of the words, in Christ's name. WiH 
the methodists and others say that Christ is in the 
midst of them ? Yes, we have reason to believe he 
ii^ to condemn them. If then the less unscriptnral 
dtoenters can perceive that the text is not always to 
be taken in the most apparent superficial sense, 
surely they may at least not be quite certain, HtsI 
because there is such a sentence, that therefore they 
themselves must be warranted in their separate as- 
semblings. But no fact is better ascertained to thfe 
mind of every enlightened reader of Scripture, than 
what we have just adverted to — that 4ie wfaolb of 
a doctrine is seldom if ever conveyed in a sin^e 
text, and that one part of Scripture must not be so 
interpreted as to contradict another. Now it may 
be observed, that for men to assemble in the name of 
Christ, and to receive that approbation from Hiai 
which is signified by his being in the midst of them, 
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there can be no doubt ihat th^ meethigs were to b« 
sanctioned by his authority. It is also ceitain thai 
Christ appointed ministers of the gospel <kiring hia 
sojourn on the earth ; and evident, that if any persona 
aasembled together professedly in Christ's name, 
under a minister not appointed by Christ, that thef 
might call their meeting a meeting in Christ's name» 
but that it really could not be by his authority. 
Christ could not intend to sanction a meetmg of two 
or three, in ofqposition to any ministry which he had 
proposed and approved^ according to the common 
case of having to call in one portion of Scripture I0 
dhicidate another, it is signified that Christ ^[)proved 
of the meeting of two or three^ if the meeting w«i 
not inconsistent with any of his plans and ap* 
pointmentsi as, for instance, he approves of fomily 
worship where properly conducted. And if GhriA 
has now confined the course of his ministry to 
a particular ordination by human instruments; if 
this is a scheme revealed in Scripture of diviaa 
institution, and none can be evangelically admitted 
to the ministry except in accordance with the system s 
this wiU show, that if two or three, or two or three 
thousand, are gathered togetiier contrary to this 
plan, that Christ would not approve their conduct ; 
and will establish the enos of those who pretend 
that an internal call or disposition to minister wha* 
a man believes to be the truth, in defiance of the 
truly ordained and -qualified ministry, is a sufficient 
authority for undertaking the ministerial office. Now 
if we examine the arguments of the literary, we shall 
diseo^rw that sueh divine system really exists. 
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fleagon favourable riot to the creation of ministers lA 

"the people, but to that mode of appointing to' We 

* ministrj/ followed in the Church of England, viz. 

** by persons previously ordained. ''•*'^ 

Wa miMt now gmpi^ with the aiguincnts a^ 
«Mioed priiiei|Mlly by oar more lett«Be<t en^aoMtits, 
9Hui afl^ that reason* Scripture, and the ooiitaa» 
yeiaiieB of the Apoatlea, all matntaki thetighl M 
<he people to neimnate and appoint m fa i fctgw -^m 
flieiABclres ; and thai the exdusive daiiiis of the 
episcopal ministry are a political usurpation. . ' m 

B«t iinrtj let it be wdl underatood and remem- 
bered, that the church does not deny to the people 
all power in the choice of ministers. In ancient I 
the people appear to have borne some part hd 
•eerevioBy of ordination : the people migl^ gft«»^iBtr 
Mtimony, as far as they could, to the fitness -aad 
eharacter of the person intended for the nniiiiilcf. 
if/ for instance, they knew that such pertott twldttliif 
opinions contrary to what was taught by the A|MmIIii 
or oth«r authorized ministers, ^ey might eiiie/iile 
facts in their possession. Also, it is reaaoMaMecillr 
lh<s people to be qualified to give etidene«.4b*4UMi)r 
particulars to the moral character of the eandMlit. 
Pviu^es of this nature at« countenaneed hif'4fte 
Church of En^and. If the people know thMr4le 
applicant for orders is opposed to any wett-aicer- 
tain^ doctrines of Christianity, they have a rigino 
commtinleate the fhforinatiofi to theee vip^if^^Aitai 
tile authority of admitting into the ministry iir tl^ 
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•oclfly de9olv«8» SkaSkAj agiia eC dm awni dM- 
iMtor. Evidenee of Umm fiMit it abundftotly tiqi* 
l^ed by the call made on the peopk In the notkp 
4enoiniaated the Si qvUt and by Uio a^^ of the 
lHsb<^ to them at the ordiaatioa. If any improper 
persons receive imposition of hands for want of 
attending to these applications, the blame rests cer- 
iMnly with the pec^le rather than with the deigy. 

JBnl t»4>ur pelnt-Ube reasonableness or unreaaoD- 
«f the people's nominating and appointing 
of doctrine. It is to be borne in mind« tiiait 
«0 «># IMW consideiii3g the appointment solely in 
Tefeienoe to trath« (See the banning of Cbapu VIU, 
p. 95.) 

Byreferrii^ to the second section of our seventh 
flbapter, it will be seen that those books which are 
ewMTinc the most revered oraclea of youth and age in 
tiie tenqpile of dissent* rest the reasonableness of the 
popnlai election of ministers, in part» on a snppctsed 
malogy between that act and the choiee, by private 
iodim^Me* of their own lawyers and physicians. 
Ifclfrfllgiied, that i^is as reasonable that men siioald 
ebeoee their own preachers of religion, as their own 
•dntass in law and physic. I will first show that 
Maaoo is not in favour of the dissenter's praetiee in 
Om iMTii<sti((w and ehoice of ministers; and s«Mnd)y, 
nftMT one or two remarks and references^ that it does 
iwreur oiur'Si as chnrdimen, in taUng those ministirt 
wlui^ baie been appointed for ns by others. 

Xb#«vunent, psesumptively from anatagy, now 
to bo noticed* which the dissenters have devised* is 
el ihni fiHSiiliar nature thM it is har41y poasihls to 
pnrsiie it into any of \U absurdities without ap* 

Q 
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p«flirifeiM» 16 trfeftt ihfe t*rof idimed pltotesammi H» 
soiircfe, wfeh becoBftirig resfxict, or to indulge a prd^ 
pensity for ftie Itidici^us. The duty, howler. oC 
exposing the fdlacy Of their particular mode of 
reiisoiring, is not of our own choosing ; it is iiQ{k»ed 
upon us by those with whota the lirguttient'ori^nated. 
R shall at leSist be my endeavour to conduet tfab dfe** 
cussion with aD due regard to gravity. 

There is one idea which ought to be eoiistantfy 
carried in mind fhroughbut this part of our iubjeet^^ 
in order to its thorough eomprehension ; lindl IM 
is, tbat we are'liot iniquiiing into what is benefidialr tu 
the members of atty prdf^sdion whatever, but to iht 
community who are to reap the advanti^es of -iheir 

talents. 

Irt exjimitaing the analogical argument, we idaffi 
b« Obligfid to deny thitt in sevetal respects the analogy^ 
dbtahis. Th^ question of reason, as to the ^oice of 
ministers, concerns very particularly the et^dson erf 
Mymen to ttte ministerial office : it does not tdm 
M^fely oh the adoptioh of some muilttera inriio te» 
already made in preference to others. Tile ped^ 
do'not give the surgeon his diploma, tior enrol the 
itefne^offheatkmiey in any cburt of WestiunsMA 
or coittmission either to commence {^aetice in asp 
pftrtlcuUr residence. All the people do, gen#r«aiy^iin 
the analogical t;ases, is Uy select fiom tiiose* |^fiD<i 
dtibners who ire aliieady estabKslied. The supposed: 
resemt^n\ee, therefore, between deetidns in la^And? 
phyiSic'ftnd divinity by the people, in onft riespest' 
doesnot go far enough to justify a compamou. > :i"' 

Tli^fe is another feature in the tWo assanied'casei^ 
which ihifls in divinity no pardleL Not only 
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pl:i>fiN»i0iis of ]a» and pl^ydc 8<^|Q4Kii 1^ a nui^f^^^ 
of their iQeiiib(sr8, who6^ su|^i?a| io. jft^otio^ hi^ 
placed th«m above almost all rivalry and cQipix^^ia^ 
^men, certainly* whose searvioea the b(xiy of th^ 
j^eispl^. cannot command, and who thei^efore may bje 
regarded almost as exceptions to. the general rul^ 
boi the success of the bulk of practitior^rs in th^ 
middle walks of either profeasipp, is frequently visibly, 
fi:<ttit advantageous positions, in their felicitous. trea,t- 
ment of disease, and in the tri^mplis of UtigatipUr 
And Ia this very article of ascertaii^ed su<»;ess^, Ue^ 
a& will be seen on a slight examination, an essenti^jjl 
dil&pence between the lawyer, the physician and 
tfaeudivine. It n;iay be more difficult than is im^ine<^ 
from success to gauge the merits of the secular pro* 
fiassor ; but certainly the time for trying t^ose of the 
d^ipne on the same grounds, with equal accuracy, 
does not ^rive in this probationary state. So uiiff^ 
on ^ese- heads for the present. 
. vBnt let Hs connive a. moment at any want i^ 
ttsdogy in the assumed cases. The dissentei^ cop*- 
tBli|iB.^ha^ " every man has as. good right" in re«^Q 
^Do choose his own pa^r, as his lawyer or .hif 
phyburiaRu" (P- 73, line 1 — 3.) Uit^doubtedly ey^^^ 
moEt has, supposing men were aU well skilled in 
{diyf ic, .]aw» and divinity, and wer^ i^l c^didate^jfof 
pobttc favoiiir, tohe subjected to a^j^neralexaaijiiif^tip^ 
fbiv approbalaon. It is an afg^m^nt ]t^t sijd^. §dr^ 
lAirably a universal siaite of great knowle4g;f, «^nd 
trsB -wisdom, and a general probationary ays^f|^> 
but no# men as they are, a|id existi;|ig ci^ou^s^ 
W^' miisl ar|p»e for men possessed lyith , venous 
degrees of ignorance on aU th? three prpfes^o?^ 
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and with a view to usages which require confo^^U^. 

^•Meny»hof, fircoH reason mei'ely <jon8idered,'^e 'right 

of -the people generafiy to choose their owti aidV^M^ 

.in any of the tiiree prdf^filoiis; teglef ded alMtrftCtisdty 

iVom fiict ar^ oircutmtatlc^. All men hdve"- Ifte 

Hberty, and so fkr the r^t, of making anyinfafti^at^d 

or wicked selection, by subjecting themselves Ifo' Its 

e^l cttisequences, by paying the penalty fwWi^ir 

ili^adfked procedure. But there is a right and "fifle 

Afiisitig'fitim qualification — a right to ehdode hi^ati^^bf 

Itie three cases, consisting in the ability of nfak&^g 

' a prttdeBt choice. The goodness of a right and 'tine 

to a<it'in any instance, must very much dep^d ti^n 

the quaMeation for action. There must not ohly'be 

the libeny to elect, but the ability to eleet With 

' discretion, to make a good and reasonable tiffe. 

^Hiis Nihility, 1 affirm, men in genet^l '^6is^ 

much less in divinity than law and medicine,'^' aitd 

'4!liat in'the hitter professions the majority of' taSi- 

kind possess it but very imperfectly. The me^ETis^f 

affbr^ng them the power of a judicfotts ek\srct^ of 

%h^ right of the choice of pastors, is the priitEcltfy 

object of this investigation. 

I presume it will not be disputed, that the projAr 
o^bjectof every man, according to reason, in chbdi^ 
his 6Wn legal or medical adviser, is to inake cliokid'M 
the best, of the one who is most qnaliiled by intt^tfty 
and talent to manage his afiairs, and adn^inistet* to 
his diseases. '' 

Now If we first reflect on the results Of, aceor^g 
to 1^ principle, the legitimate exercise of thd t&' 
^ersal aild unrestricted right in these ciases;' t^e^' 1^1^01 
certainly not discover any thing in practice violently 
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. Tl)f(i0 are* it maj iaicly b«r assnitted, in evdry 
disti^, Wine iiulivlduAl profesaoin of kw or Jonediciiie, 
v^hoao- m^rjls are superfot to those of tbeir.'com- 
l^titor^t If the custom of eivery man's cho<|siiig for 
buD^is^ were, in the gases und^r consideration, pcac- 
. ticajly good, none, or few but those oaen of eminence, 
, wojuld pb^i^ the patronage of the peop)p* It is well 
.{perhaps for t(ie less qualified of living practitifinecs, 
|l^t there is not that disprimination iii the puUic 
mi^^ which could (Jetect their inferior ahilitifls, 
though it would certainly be for the advantage .of 
th^e who require professional assistance. But ia all 
employment bestowed on the roost deserving can- 
didates ? Nobody is so unacquainted with the world, 
f^ iio^ to ki)ow that business i^ largely shared by 
mf^n 9f all existing degrees of merit, and that the! e- 
fpre tlie privilege of free election has not been good 
in pperatlon ; and this, iiotwithstanding t)iat «ugq^s 
is,^ in some, measure, a clue to a r^ht decision, , ^ 

similar reipa^ks may be made on the practice, of 

. pfiQo^g .ministers, and with less wonder, in a matter 

which 4ees not afford the same criterfons. Minist^irs 

..of ^((vefa^ deaon^inatio^, and various t^Ji^.P^^ .occi^r 

. iji every nejgbbourhoodj and yet they Ijave a]l Ijheir 

. follQw^^ and adhere;>ts : many perhaps e<\ipy > tl}e 

,iaYQi^r of the people in jjiearly equal sb?f ^. .fiifl.the 

yoluptary ^ectjon of ministers, p^yefy iOi^ yrjyaj^e 

opinion, answer well in practice, those osily. QX;priJa- 

cipally would be attended whose claims ^ f^9P^c^ 

were most s,ubstantial. There are, dp\fbt]l^S3, i^v^al 

4jfiturbing cau^ie^ in public lijfevto t,h^ operatign ^ef 
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tfw'tlifeory of ft^ decltott from eeascieirtrofui tnotivcs; 
Worldly interest may soinetimes incline men iaibeir: 
choice of ttfm^ral iwft^iBers; bol tbe same inflxieiitiia 
mover may detertriftie Al^ the mind tonvaitdr the 
ghostly cottiwelldr. And in simply observing -the 
result of practice, it is not necessary to explore the 
prodtKAixg causes. All that is intended from this 
review of the matter is, that it certainly cannot ho 
iffgued that it is good for the people to choose thMf 
own ministers merely from observation on thw 
actual practice in that particular respect, or from tli^^ 
Jjractical results in the cases that are presumed to he 
analogous. ' • 

' But the great point for consideration is principl0i 
iind as we shall find that this is unsound, H i»-B<?lt 
surprising that the practice b unsuccesisfuL 
• The principle of free and independent electioA> ifi 
'flife' diSe of even temporal professions, ift not pWfe- 
^Kwtl^e, in the present state of natioml inteB^^ft, 
Of' the effect to be desired— the engagement onlj^dftf 
thi^l^eist t^riactitioners, and the greatest advaotagsflp 
th^to^y Of the people. Some arguments lor li^^inaMp 
^Sre certainly," as we have observed^ aflmrded b3i5>tlie 
boccessftil practice of these peisons. It «iay be(i9i(r> 
that k l^ysieian has wrought for himself on holwilT- 
\8ftyife nafeej but, with very few exceptions; ^t^4is- 
' tfodtlon arising from success will probably be founded 
'iii h& ti'eatment of one or two pavtictdar diseases,, er 
in a few departments of his science ; it w^ be far 
i^orfi ' extending through the whole circle of pa- 
thology. The visible success of the lawyer, agditi, 
'twill probably be inodt eomspicuous in a few brteches 
of His profession ; aud niay, in many instances, de- 
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p«nd ovthe goodneBtof hiscftuse^ reUurr than on tb9 

jjiilKHority of his «kUl : imd the pubUcatioQ of tbea? 

godeefwes roKy perhaps not extend mfiGh beyond the 

fitimber who hare enjoyed the most feyoarable op«. 

pd/t unities for observatioti. These uastuices of good 

fottut>e may be the indexes of eligibility to those 

Who #ck)ttire the sources of the profesaions m thes« 

^edific eases ; but they will not assist greatly in de- 

t^Tflfiining the choice oi a legal agent or medical 

^otiAseHor fbr every occasion in life. It appears noi 

to "be* eoftsidered by those who contend Cm: the good-* 

iifess'of men's right to depend on their «wii judgment 

in the election of the practiser in medicine or law, 

thkt'the meritorious distinctions between man and 

VMtn, except in a few respects, must lie with their 

acquired knowledge and natural abilitiesi whicb^ are 

ti*eai»ures much concealed from public inspection, 

€kld 6f which the public could take but litUe cqgh 

tkHmcei That the general competoicy of these^p«;o- 

^ibSiSbra ii not submitted to every man for his approval; 

<1liiit:ahiong the aiass of electors, there is an invosen^ 

nskaUb^ whd have scarcely any acquaintance wb^ 

^^ev Witii either professioo ; and that therefore^ in 

thebiy or in principle, as we oofttended, the mul- 

titwle'icamiotbeable to judge by themselves of the 

iMMiqiarative merits of these professors* even if .they 

' 'Were subjected to the ordeal of private judgment, for 

1 that it is Impossible to judge well of what we do not 

ttnderstand« 

' But we must not fful to acknowledge} that the 
literary dissenter contends that it is even more rea- 
sonable to choose miiusters of rdigious doctrine, 
than thff lawyer or the. physidan ; inasmuch as the 
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.yi|ar«fftqto| U»Q4oul9T9. o^r^Jq^ppit thau ^qie 
oC Hk^ l^e4y« C^ P* 790 Cetimdy there la need it 
lb9MU be sp, to m(^ tl^ prac^ce at all j))atiA»bl?. 
BtV^ the Qbeervi^9Q i^ juiytutu ^d the gr^'und ^ 
which it is defended is ipost irr^tipoa)* The argv^pae^it 
4$ quite the other way. W men, Uy usiqg their priv^ 
judgment as vfell as they can, often do not make t)ie 
hest ohpice of doctrines* ^s is quite certain frodu the 
great diversity in repute as well as of professors ff 
jurisprudence and therapeutics ; the more s^ripus and 
important the objects of the minister are above those 
of tbe other counsellors, of the more consequence, is 
i^ to the people to make ft bad cboice. It does not 
fpattei' extrenEiely to a religious man if he consults an 
^nsUlfjul, person for the restoration of his health, or 
the pr^ervation of his property : in these cases,, he 
can at the most lose his life or his estate ; and the^^, 
great 9^ th^y are in themselves, are trifles light as 
air cog^a^ed to his soul. Now in following a .ffil^ 
.n^nister, he may endanger, qr even lo^e t^tf fL\)d 
pastors, transformed like apostles of Christ, u)£^]^j^ 
eyep ministers of Satan himself. ($ee 2 j^of*^^. 
jl3-7l.d») When then It is certain, that Jp Vi^9B¥ 
c^es fbo people do not choose the best lawye|!p |^ 
the l)pst pjbysiciaps, and are not qualified tpf.)^,m 
ajji^t psjiimate of their characfe^s on their owJ?^ jvv^ 
nien^ ; to jinaist upon its beinj^ even as reaf^ojfB^ 
fpr them to choose theur owp jninisters^ bj^cause.^^e 
choice Involves infinitely higher interests^ }s ixfajtio- 
pality almost in the extrem^. This can be e:^ce^|ded 
only by pronouncing jit, as th.e dissenter haa'dpim^ 
more so. U i^ arguiij^ for the use of a right,, ^ere 
the risk of j^^ing it wrojn^ is ^en thousand times \^ 
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• td be the mote eauHeUs, rather tNaR the mofefoY^wviM, 
to use and depend upon our own private jadgmenls 
"where the matter at stake is of greater eonsequenee. 
-Atid most assuredly reason is, on other grounds, 
fftiikiitely more opposed to private judgment, as 
intended hy dissenters in divinity, than in the other 
sciences. The difficulty of judging^ right is inflniteiy 
'less in those others. Success, for instance, is a more 
eliiTtain crfterion in them. Success in legal or medical 
p^totice, is one of definite kind, which, if experienced, 
CaUTiot be mistaken by the most ignorant. The re- 
covery of health from sickness, is unequivocal kmi 
perfectly intelligible. The termination of a law-Suit 
is evidently victory or defeat. We want no acquain- 
tknee with reports and statutes, or our anatomical 
stracture, to enable us to form a decisive opinion. 
But the success of divines in propagating their do^- 
irines and practices is of various kinds, of whi<ih it 
is -impossible to determine that most agreeable to the 
l^ndard of Scripture, without a sound and com- 
prehensive knowledge of its contents. Not cati We 
nationally decide which doctrines and practices Ate 
iSbt fittest for our adoption, independent of their 
^opiilaHty, without a similar degree and species of 
mfbtftiitibn. And this knowledge men in general 
do not possess. Nor do they who insist upon the 
excellence of every man*s title to choose or create 
his own minister for himself, on his bwn private judg- 
tnent, stipulate for the possession. They allow every 
man to adopt those teachers who appear in his 
view to be the best according to the knowledge with 
which lie may happen to be actually ftirnished.' This 



mioislMwi .teofie,.it is x^QA/rimfitsai^lB thi^ .tiie;. 
«i]^4/b9;ablQ to decidie dtopreetljr.' The^eod? i^fih 
weitoraj^, v^w« ai^' the prppag^tioa and di&aioB of. 
th^i ttsith mtc9t^g to te^tuee^ «Md th^ greal^) 
h9{^l9if9«3.Qf .the j^pLe by obi^ying; ita diptates*. Ift>ii : 
imp909ible th<|t eUhec.Qf these end» caa be. aerT)^> 
by. actioie an au^h a pjriaciple a3 Um- It is. 4 ^nt^- 
cfpl^ Uiat opens upon thci wocM a flood^g^e <^ 9fM7 
pj90§ible diKev sity of opinion. It h^ ^ 1^^ in upoto • UA 
not. 09^y the. apurioua kinds of Christianity^ but.eiseiy > 
G#^ speciea of existing inftdeli^y. Foi it la «q thi$v 
pcincij^e. ths|t the preftch^rs have foraved- thete* 
oflkfmm as. weU as the people ; a«tjd. whUe il 4a ^aeM 
upQn.on both 8«des*. few cac^ be e^Lpected tot IfMW. 
a%y appffcixioMti«n to. truth in. the present coninir' 
dictory state of theo^gical knowledge, c^ven .aneiODgi' 
it9) jM^jSesiOi^ mid ki the Uoaited ooWiHiufttpati»ni oi 
letLrn^g to. varioi«s jrankftoftibie people. .. <> .,ii j r 

Ag^niby A^efeiep^ to p. 72, u wi]^ bje «em,ib^i 

it f^^ai^^pd, t^ of Ai'f opinions whPk i« t«iC0qsfati«r ^ 
doQ^rjs^ft,^icb,are to 4<sci4e my e|jw!|ialxf^th^,ri 
I o^g^.t^be.^Qwed.to judg«i, aa wU a^i^DJldbr 
cOftrf^WJt. who is to b«. my example. Tflt.tWsiMiinjUjffei: 
be.s^^Hedi ^!9^ thaJ^ if it is signifte4 thai *Dll3i)'4Kfr''^< 
qu»)^ied g$i«««cdly to judge of th^ 9oodnea9:^li&ijk 
anu[4i^i f^^4lt(h<^efore mu^t he; ssffpqseiMfti)ajei|i»Byi-u 
ab)^jiirbit^!P of doptrine» it mi^t be easily ii^ova^) t0n5 
h^ mi^^^SfivXtMk oritipis^. the doK^ise^ 9ia9fkmi^£-7 
dei^^ -from 8onp4ui:!e, thaa ihp ^|upL«tr iriofe of^^ 
pei909a)t§^ij^i^. And easy as. 4i mi^ bei^Qt^ota} 
tingnlsb^.vf^ii t):tf y Q^inptoi;y» mttlj|||i«hi^ in tthtsn! 
woiHI 09r q)«liy^ ^9<«£ten8 . m^ecpiae . thev' . Ubetty^ ^9k\ ^ 
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il6«fis^ iStat it wocdd eftto 'be fbr^fa^ ^dhflUftii^V 
if diksreetland'goroil men were to judge ifor tlH>fA^«Qld 
iijflu^ce them iti tlieir dedsfoim. Axfd ^ecdittiny, tln^ 
tfae'4^»irch does not deny the pe<tp\e ft *d(ie' ei^^MSi^ 
0^ judgment ; and that there ift d vvfde lilteHrtfl be^ 
tw^e^iformkig an opinion of doetirtnes, said nomtttbfittg 
nient^ the ministry in consequence of thfeir tetief». ~ 
It iB further insinuated, (p. 72,) that the pdtrohig^ of 
lithlgs, as patrons, are con^ittited the jiidge» Of the 
chtird» minister's qualifications. This' is one of those 
ni9men>ti8 assertions, which prove the inconipei^d^ 
of the most celebrated dissenMiig tesichers t& ^h^ 
bpini<$n&'on many church matters. The jiidges a)^ 
n^fer the patrons in that capacity, bilt "^e li^h^s 
alwuys, and in their own episccrpal ehftitt^Cer. Thi^ 
wiH^be hetter understood on reading subseqtlei^ parts 
ottbid tFolume. 

That mtidi more than the mere kn<>wM^i6f the 
truth, and much more than Mr. Condeir imi^iiied; Id 
reqalk'ed'as'a wairrant to preach, has been,' in'pdn, 
sh^wn in Ohap. VHL § 1, and will be further el^denci^ 
in x^Uir tfext JSectioiKs. The same writer's idfeitt'iif- 
poiilici^ r^hi in the c^u»e of ordination, <5f ordinttUt^ft ' 
itsreUSj^afid'^n one or two othef' pok^ts 6pe6ifl«d'iH ati 
exUMctln Chap. YII. § 2, will also be there neticted. ' 

tt^^f ves to be r^toflfked h€sre, HhdtiifiM^^t^&F(^ 
inteiUl^^o tench 'the people, ^nd the'peoplete lea^h > 
and^dbey die ministierg, (€hap. V.)r that th^te %re • 
vafifxiu» mitiifitefs teaching by prof^i^n reyy<dlseo!^ 
datH doctrines i that it fs the buslfieiS 0f the^ pei^ 
to ]eBm>What ^Kre trl^e doctrivites^frbm miiAste»sV ttud 
thi^Iitfifi 4^!teyefbm unf«MOf»tde, s(nU t4i^^i^g%m 
order ^ j(liln||»^s app^lmed fvk^^fipCC»ie»' f6» ihe 



•M tiiNir«iMlt«oriptiii»l3 #nd then to Mlecft 
INT ihi w iri vi» .p r^ t ph aro out 4if tb^ disowdant »i^. 
lmd«>whiNie4oQl9li«f^ ^^ piactk«« «re mqft^. .^gif % 

Having thus noticed the principal topics of olyoc^, 
tiM in Clu^« VIL § 2, and seen what reason doe8«^ 
ffaaoauBead for the propagation and extenaioii^ of 
Fjiigiting truth in the world ; it is for us next 4o. 
consider what it does teach to be the most probable 
moani of effecting so desirable an olject. . And it 
avswersi that those alone are qualified to .judg0 ax^^ 
decide what is truth who know its nature,; ,and tba^ 
the best mode, in theory, of propagating and m^inn 
taining truth in the world, is by a series of teaphcM^ 
fsom the beginning of its establishment, appoint^ alsd 
by teachers exclusively. 

I am perfectly aware how absurd and fallacious, in 
the eyes of all Protestant dissenters but the ^est in- 
formed methodists, is the conclusion to which thii| 
assertion will lead us — ^the apostolic sucoeasioi^^ 
what difficulties they maintain that we incur w{iei| 
we shall be obliged to confess that the Roman Catho- 
lic ministers are appointed in the same manner, an^ 
that we obtain our orders through their corrupt^ 
channd ; and that we are guilty of self-contradictM>a 
by forbidding separation, being separatists oursi^lve^ 
Yet, in the face of all the merciless reproach witl^ 
which we are assailed, I am not afraid to aFow |ha| 
reaaon advocates the very principle of succeasioa as 
the mofA probable means of the transmission of ^ 
haowlcdge of truth from generation to generatipn. . 

And 80 fearleis api I.of tbe airtiUery of q^Kit^inA 
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frtmrflidursettftl of fttialogy/does, in raffty, T«bottii#' 
ori* ittfbwn engineers. T%e rerf idea of the leffA' 
and medical professions suggests an apt Olnstnition of 
mnr mlel I bave verj little doubt, indeed, that it 
^oald raise infinitely the respectability of both, wero 
il hripossiblefor on^ person to practise in either, witli<* 
out undergoing a strict examination from proicients 
of the highest authority, and did they oonstanfly ex* 
^de every man of immoral ehaiacter and smaS 
attainments. Certain am I that it would tend mneh 
to the advantage of such as require the services of 
those who are conversant in these professions. 
Th^ro would be no candidates before the people for 
toir fkvours whom they might not with reasonable 
eoniidence entrust with their most valuable tempo- 
rslltles. 

But leaving the analogy to shift for itself, we wSQ 
proteed to inquire the mode which reason suggests 
aa most promising of propagating the truth oi the 
Ifospel from the first through every age. 

In stating this suggestion it must always be reeoK 
kieted, that after the time of the Apostles, the minis- 
ters of Christianity were not to receive the truths of 
^ligion solely by supernatural gift,' but through the 
i^ediam of study and application. We are to imagine 
^eii (what was really the fact) that tfae^r^gion of 
Ctinst, at its first publication, was set forth to th€r 
^(lople by able and faithful ministers, by persons who 
^ly understood the doctrines of the gospei. The 
people were indeed taught by Christ himaelf, and 
Aote'wfaom he instructed and ofdained.^ And then 
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t)W>tMlb!% mtgan^ bf itishifiiiiihigr, thfduglr^t liK genei 
ftitibns; &ii uhinterrtipted and t<nkdtiltiefstdd deiriesb^ 
litre teachers. We wattt to find, from Khe^*tttf6 tif 
teaSoti, ihe best theofetital m^6d,'tjr'at Ifeast^i 
^tlbtial thedfy df excluding propagators of fSJ^fe 
dtt<itnn^, and of enstiring Only l*ie proitotrtidfe*^ '^f 
fTtttH. If, Indeed. It could be supposed that fe^tt^ 
than who sincerely studied the Scriptures H^hfc^ "dfe- 
TOtional spirit, ^ould be sure Af atrifing at line tAi^ 
bt the faith and to an altnost perfect agreement oii 
«t least all great pbints 6f doctrine; if thfe Seff^- 
tures were so composed that'thlsweretobfe ^expfeiAfe^l' 
as i generally attainable result of priv«tte teseiar^tie^j;^ 
and if, also, false pretenders and inipdstorsr wbufd ii'6t' 
arise as heralds of Saltation ; were' mtti felt* td'thdtti| 
sdves to adopt the ministerial profession!— lif'botK 
these suppositions were true, perhaps it might be &a 
no further security would be desirable. ' Bufeitp^S- 
ehc'e teaches us suffidently that theyatii bbtyflOSre? 
^nd therrfore u^ dearly perceive that somtf^otif 
security is requisite for the exclusion of €Jrrb:^.^^*^6fflf 
to take the clearest view of "the matter, iVma[4r1)e 
WeH to imagine ourselves as standing in tHe apostfe^ 
aige, before men had any or much of 'ttiat expefteiiw/ 
to which we have alluded, and inquire whkl' Otir 
rea^son would' then dictate as the best preservative 6!^ 
t'rtithl The question lies indeed only between ^i? 
disputed modes — nomination and appobitment, Mthb? 
by teachers or by the people. In cases <i^'danger anif 
di^culty or doubt, the light Of nature, an ihstiAdtSvl* 
impulse, often directs us to the most probablife iXf^yiW 
of'Stfety'and'fei^tHeatioift.'' I hei^ita^e r^ot'to^d^fciii^;' 



fi^.jtr^ wec^triily insUiv^teid ia the .4octi%D^4 
[p^^i^jg^ that. 9000 should be.pernutti^d iq .^r^cU 

J' firs .before they had hi^¥ ^xai^ined by thf^ 
^,jG|8, to the soundness ^nd con^et^n^c^ir ol 
npipdedge of God!s word s and that if they yrexfii 
loj^q t>;j Xheja wanting or in error, that th^sy shpuld 
be,V^ff:M:]?idd.ein to minister to the church^ in sacked 
^i^i^^.^hnt that licence and authority should ,b^ 
^^la^tied th«ni jj2 case of their meetness for the offiQe^ 
Xpo npt saj. that reason points out e^^actly whethe;r 
i^j^|ipul4b>eby one that these preachers ^ould bQ 
c^mji^^opfid, or by ipor^,— probably it wquld rq^piftr* 
m|ii^^a^jp];U^aliity.of voices vx tho appoint?nent,T--buti 
&^fi •eith^, by .one or morio of such .nunjister§ \i 
i^(^d bj^inade ; and that this mode of adpf^is^on to 
tli^ m^is^y.^jbould be followed on eve^y succeei^nj^ 
Qcjsi9^1on , of, ;Supp]y« both in the contemporary ancji 
thro^^hout successive periods. It is not inten4ed[ 
thajt this plan of ordination would infallibly exclude. 
t)ie inqompetent and unworthy, and convey authority. 
only to the faithful and enlightened aspirant for^ 
ministerial honours t imperfections and errors are 
lypt to creep'into all institutions ampng men^ in cOn-, 
science, pf human .cojrruptlon and infirmity.. .But it 
Is^rppst jconfldwtiy affirmed, in defiance o^all contra- 
^fm^t^^^t^^ i^i^^ypi^ it is^ t^® Wfi® mostcalcUr. 
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%^^o)5' iH^^^f^trtn^S'tiii)^' the odvtisdAddi 'iCiiNlf'nili 
principle, the theory, is all thtfl^'thi ilre^^<^iA«H<llng 
fo#> iff Khd prdif^ftl Ih^nise; ' WHeA we' lisk ^^fbat 

^ifti^^hiofex^ddittgikl^teaoU^fi, and'«^«ecil»it9 
id^iy thfe-w^lli-iyudifi^, if if wei-e property^tdlAbf «#| 
Wiiat'plAh ^otifld ptoducf^ fhfs f e»Klt»^ S^addfft^ Wlft 
^lisuM'Witli ^iHtst- fidelity. And'tbatlft tke^^m 
ifbidb^'We 'httVe 'main^d. Th€ finst teacl^r#?w<^tt 
Hbi'ttdtiiit tiAy h(9reti(^ 6t Incoitlpfe^^r'^WdiaiM? 
Th^t^e^WcMlld^'in ttve hext geiieratiort; be^^ a^nftft^M 
l^tlrde feachei-s "Who Would; on the Mimir>pfyii$tptH9 
k^mi tidt^%6 s^ce^d fbem bur BO^h aff^po^S^^ 
feVt^y^ t)<id«!dsltry «(uaUiication ; atid the ^d«Aer«'«rii^ 
Wt^uld he followed to the remotest posteiity. ^'^''^ ^f< 
• :(h ahfdition to this it may be observed; tiitti^(»t)ly 
one thing is requisite to make this system p€H^,'^iS 
far as a!ny system can bepeffect,-^yiz.tfaaf the tiiKis- 
ters liheuld have the power of subseqaeHtly d^l^^ti^ 
every eoHeague of his eommission to pr^adhJ'iW^ 
iifaet ordhiation, had contracted here<llelQ b^Hfbli^."" 

SECTION 111. "^ ^•'*'^' 

^ht^ord. of God favourable^ not to ^e,'me(Mfiah \f 
minUters b^ the pe€^le,.but to that mode of^ 
k xpdirding to the rmgnHry Allowed :m tke Okweh of 
t \ .Englcmdi viz^Jfi^ ptrat^m pfituiouslif ordoiaedi. «' > > 
^ ^,We have seett iiv ouritit^t sectiotrhow r^^c^tUU^H 
fe, for th^ p^bk^rvati6n of a li^ue knkml^gc^ ot^'86?^ 
tiire lai t&^ 'WdHd, llhal melt should notlV^^ifi^ 
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}n?thta<we ftr».<Q >€afiaiQiiie JyiMo .th^. ai|tt^U)r (k ih9 
pMDtiOft^irQm Sorlptftr^i 

9irf ry itl^ngi fihQiili \i9^4fim agfe^j^ (p S^iptiir^ ^ 

9Hlf tr )QAllim09r JM|Tift>49«B 9390fi(€|d» Jsy. ibp^Oj wb9 
vme i|p9f>iift&$?<^ the-iiiftlfter, thc^.^bftre ap^ Bfi^ip^r^Ji 
^nB^0ikii^liprtbe««U ofvien to (heixuQistfyJ)y.(b9 
vine&^j0f <h9i people or /eootmarHlaientei of.Qpd.tp 
ftat «ffieoi. ; Whftt ) mttflit h«v« b^en their MtrniUfkif 
iiitiit«: wheof Ibey were first ii»foriBe4 («» we »0te4 m 
aeeAieiA 3< Qbap» VIL) tbat the Seriptqre oontaios iv> 
emioylA <A %}ud kind autborieed by Gody. Jind thnl 
^.fiEiodpal independents know tbat ^bere is wmf^ 
iBclb^w.iiuist tbat astonisbment have been .increase^ 
by knowing, what we now observe, tbat tbere is. no^ 
%l9«iglie^i9QVBadment to the effeet to be found in 
the-^^y Volume. 

. ^. We hare. net. arguments of this nature to anjiweivT^ 
^e^: they would have been unanswerable; for if 
^b9M»nter]S(^)ouId have produced us one ei^ampje. o^ 
oni^^^.-i^llunandiQent to the point* there wpu)d h^Mff 
been an end of the matter, and we must have owned 
ourselves in error. But arguments are advanced 
against us, alleged to be scriptural ; and to them, such 
^ they foe, «ur attention will first <be dbeoted/ in 
on^r to prove that they are absurd and invalidt.^ ^ 
'jl^oonmence with the argumetii taken from A^rk 
ix. 89, »«ntionedinour Chap.- VI I., section d> '(which 
9eeSfr^an4; iB^i^iwed perh<H?s» it may W;it^. tru^h/be 
a^n»e4# wil^.^Aore e$XwfHfix\e^ of QPM^o^. ^^^!^ |9 
iV|i^9;a9«P»fiViti9d by the.giea^ di^s^^i^ a^l^r 
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the remotest drialogy cb<fld be'pfercdtNjt!,!)^ tlitt»leiW 
jjretertsicfns of crftical sagacity, b^tweert tReeiidi^Hjf 
iffifs wdrkiriAti in the name of Ohtfet, an4 «he» a)^ittl(. 
'ihent orminfetet^ df th<- ^bftfl)/^ th^ Jfe<i^l V\%^^ 
ipeats'/'hbwever, tfwif tli^ wiffdS « Fd*fe5#'Mifl'4ief^ 
convey ^b the tn!n\i'^6f flwj'dlss^ttfet a*ettbri4trtlft*fe 
^6f att&mptfhg to |>ret^nt tlie "nfft^1strMtov» ^"tHttfir 
lii'eaclieys. It Is suffident to obse^Vd lrf'r^y;^'tiift 
it does not Appear" that the main whom thdr 'A{Mafl60^ 
in their igtiorance at the time of ChHdt< Wish^'»fD 
dbstnrct hi his course, was a preacher at dl,'^^:ude^ 
finnfly it was not the vocation of preachtkig «4itek 
they fbrt»d him to exercise. Thfe(r;;object mid^iii*. 
tention were to prevent him from working mlvsioki, 
frotn casting out devils, foecaase he did tvdl 'fUlow 
with' Christ. Our Saviour's answer kifottni tii^nf, 
that a man who brought miracles in his name^'OMtd 
not, easily at least, speak evil of him : and hei^^wll- 
fing to suffer him to dispossess the d^v^s, tbbu^'lie 
did not follow with him and the Aposlled. "BmMIiis 
Which it is to be observed, that there is^'AOt-^^ilfe 
slightest ground for a pretence that Ihis'^man titts 
m)minated or ordained by the people: hfi* iniriM^- 
Idtls power was rather a proof that be wteiMllwIiVf 
Gfod: the words, therefore, "Forbid him not, *ii»e 
not a rebuke for forbidding a man to preacl; *ii6d 
th^ man in question was not caHled and ovdaln^'by 
'ihe'p«ople, but by God. Before the case of lh«' dis- 
senting mhiister can be like that of the ex€hrftlsi-i9f 
devils, he must perform at least one miraele.- Ii6t 
the dissenting minister tiiow ns a ukigle' miriato}df 
his dwn "performahcc'and we' should pKeM^l^pftio 
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flfp^^y i!«f«« *o 4b? fwaptip^ of'pfftapltwi^i;;. .„WJtoi bp 

'c»»tgiflf^f«»«W* » prooC <)f bis oaU^ w^.sball A^.bfj, 

.4>^^)Ui«9)^ «%.i]^apb, to blame 4stbe xiiseiplas foi; Xqi:« 

•bkHiiiie b^ttoipri^oohi for arguQieDi's sake yre- x^rHl 

jlM9w,^b^^W!? abould be so, bu^ as wUl soou be pe^ 

j^etre^ /We'Sball not be beCaret At all events* ^e^e 

mohA$i 'NForb^bim not" are not, strictly speaking, 

44Urecilioi| to sufferi a man to preach, and do not r^- 

lofjito a.-eft^of nominatioo by tbe people* and (hei:e- 

iafQ .ia, on either account* not to the diasente^'is 

,]Hlr|^ae. , 

V7r Tbefa^Et pseu4o argument which I shall nptic^ M 

.tntol imm Acts L 15 — 26. The. people^ s^y ^^e 

f^[]^enter%" chose the two disciples to be ,pi:eaente^ 

4Dr/tbe Locd, as candidates for the vacancy iu tj^e 

fl4Nie$oU<3^oUiege. (See verse 23.) Now, in the.^rst 

«9iiijpe^' it is not certain that the. people did ch(^oi^e 

;Mlies^ i|w4> disciples: the assertion of the dissentej^ 

as^wUbout proof. ^ It certainly is written in verae ^^, 

' tf'Jti^ tbe(y iG^piKanted two :*' but this word '* they," 

fiytll^'ttieaiivthe Apostles. I supp9se that.as .St, PetJ^r 

'Jtud (in- verses 17, 21, 22,} spoken of himself and the 

i^ApostieS) by using the word/'u$," that it has been 

«|he«ghti by the dissenting teachers, that the wqrd 

5*'they". mast -signify, not the Apostles, • bi^it. sji^me 

t<9tbef persons. But.it is to be noticed tha^ tbew.pjc^ 

^•''''fthey;app<Mnted two,'* are not a part of $t. Peter's 

>«p«19oba (w]»ich ^eech ended at.vers^ 22,;) but f|re 

.>tb^.«M>&da Qf tfee wyite^ pf thft.bPAykoPf tbe>Acts, 
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p^plQ t^at twp men should be^aftpoiifl^d, aodj^f^ 
Stt^uite a^da^ *;/%" ia)poii?t^r4wo. . U^W-M-M 
l^jpq^sible ^ a^ ffK^m . tWs ^pwe^ige, y^9i AJ^Wi^HWt 
t^t,wpoV»ted.^bwi. Pprbaps th«y ^t^geth^fcag^ 
t^L^name. two^perbapi^ tb® nu^tjt. w^^dcit|><PMttk 
pedi^ >be ApwUep,i.. perl^ps^.ih^. peiH^A Wift 
hftye^ looking at t^s pasai|ge.^y |toetf, jug% a«[ 919^ 
fight, ti^^hink it ^M8 tb|9 Aposjtles, aai th^ ^iss^igt^i. 
EftYi? to ^j it was the people*. Tlp^er^re 4t;ip i»9ri 
Varr^antaWe, luad mialeadipg 4hose.wlM> l^^lWl^^yilli 
t^^m, to affirm positiv^y. «3 ^"^^J ^»' t^ tbe^,p^fftpl^ 
dominated. • . .- , ,'ir 

.,But the point princip«O0ly. to he noticed^ i^,^^ 
^ese two. men, Joseph and ,M^(tthiaSf. w^i;^, |i<ll» 
QjjQsep ,for. their ability to preach, Suty^osie, fo^ ^ 
^ke pf argument, that they were .a?«jttpd..byT||ft 
Pl^opl.^ o|ily $ the people had not to judgei of t^^^ 
hieing,, able jjreachers of the word,pau()^ t^./C^O^ 
tlippi Qn.that.score; there wasnothipg' of ,^i%,^5j^ 
ii^ ttje_.case. The ttoly Gho&t W^p ^9tigi?fRoA% 
joj^epftand Matthias that we know pf; th^^^y^ 
i^entepost certainly was not yet cpwet . 3iit.4l^|^ i^ 
cVv^rse of St. Pqter fully sustaii^s our poamo^r. i^t 
rjp^dj^g from verse 15 tp verse 22 ii^usiv;e;)lj4^4tri9!^i 
be se^n tbat.the death of Jpd^* th^ tr4tojv.hav!V{>B' 
re^UQed the number of the Apostles from twelir^ft^ 
eXeyp^, another man was, to be chosen.. ta i6Ji]i.4|k|| 
I|}ace, And does SU Peter intimate .ttmt th^.^e«CA«^. 
sof of .fudas was to.bp i^ppointed fpr. hi& kMOfjrJifMgSh 
pftKego^el?. No i^pdi thing. His. d^qU^i^ j^c 
th>t,oi;ie,n^ out. of.^tj^ hundred, f»nd.,ty/^|(^jj|^, 



mtesMir 'Aiid uliryWa^ hetb bb ttf dallied f .'St.; 

mCR^ftS'^A^^e^f k'^n^ dP eHrfefs ^drrectibtiv 
t^ie^afeattrtiHilSl^ rt 6P <DMst wks Mttfntndly, tebordf- 
ik^^^^Si^iflMevoneof Ae grind ^gument^ vt\i\S 
iSbiii ApfiM^tf^ lir^ed in ednTersibn of dnt)efi^ei^; 
^Wff it' ^»V !»: IS rl'lv: 10 T V. SO': x. 41 ; liii. ^j 
WV'^StV '«vlii Bf.) ' Aiftd it itttyHbe fcaMlyihttiglhei^ 
h&t^ Wiik 'AViAtisi be t6 «{>po&nt minliters >Vho a6tti- 
f0iy%iiW'Giirfet 4fi^r h^ was risen : 1110150/016x1 tnu^jlf 
]^4M?M^^ti^d of tbefaet ih4n tneveeair.ivkiiesseij/ 
They were, so far, better qualified to coiiti^d ibi' 
IJISfc^^rlJtb,^ arid, if iieed were, to bear it tfee'testttnony 
4P^inm^dotfi. HWever, certain it is— fbr it ls'^6 
##;^^i^at)the deisire of St. Peter was, that a man 
ftbin^the- ntkwber present shonld l>e ordained as i 
^ii^^ofthe resttrrection of Christ. Now' we do 
i^t''do^lMf f6r 'a moment, that all the oongregstioh 
yfefiy^e'-St.' Peter might Icnow perfectly w^ who 
ddioHgst^ them liad seen Christ after his rising from 
Ate'.fraVe/ Though we deny that the people can 
Ja^t ^'j^point ministers of the word by judging of 
t^^r qtialMcations, yet the persons addressed in this 
iiisYlnice might alt of them be excellent judgWaiS to 
f^io' present Had l>een eye-witnesses Of that events 
trtlieh'^ifes (is hope of another existence. If the 
j^dpl^f' ^€fre the electors irt this case; all they wef!e 
csffle?d*^ori to do was, to ninne two persons; ,n0t dti' 
st^Qtmt bf their docrtrines,- to be thdr oWn pastprs, 
bit eto^aWOther specific ground, Whl6h they were fuHy 
colJipHi^ht' 'to determine. ' Besicies which! it may be 



W dlHiHiQWlMioii flK>HM(ApMNlfliob ziiii to e^snieo^ 
It ought perhaps to be mentioned that MtJcTSwyg 

FiBlet&tnAiriii^ltlwfii iDult/!0A»iiO^)4hMiirTdffut(|q,JMk 
diii»e0^iimdua9£(yilo v0S(tP^:Uii^{k^ffi|J^ tg^AilM^ 

i|lpBc«lioiir>hai» tliid i«4i«(.apim€^/ .' r.ocjb n«)798 
,..Tke n0i^ wrgpiweni l^om^ Sa9iptuY^bjj^^4^fl9Sg^ 
||ie,«ev^v di9era^9^ to be fooi^ i»^A^?^ .^^f^ 
Wer.jpfr. .JW«w/ wgb^thi^kr.of iiitaiaii(|jt|99f9| 
|ir«ir9#Qi> .^« «PPfl»» ftiitef m^lap/ 4M tiiH9dd«^«m 
ilQIik |b0.0lfi(i«)nof ^e dfitifioo»iat4ir9f^tiYM B9WM 
]^ri. Wbtltew b^ ao^agoniQt, ot^ofted lf^*«?49fl)'Mfft 
<;!JMMi$jai», ;haFii»g 9, right to ehoose ,hn| ^^^ Bf^ 
l$rj X«TW><)4 anawered^ it ka cjgh^«vidf|R|ljjg^^ 
ed-oa^fnypt^re*. aad a^^P^a^ to ^. appf^m^ifq^^^ 
^,4eaeffiip«: Mr. White hadai|pie4, OHflf'^'^^^i^ 
H!gwWed.pt#*em?a<i of Mr. TwgpQ4r),^^j(fti» 
49m>m^^^9Blyncommemie^ hy, the B^ftTri^tvp 
imm^, jklr. , Tai^geo^ " 1^ |he 4««r<^. ^to|7<,^^$|(K 
9^.^ a' Wh^efftite, brethren, i^o^^w^ ^cmS\l9m 
jfi^ ^vfpiH^n of honest rey^ort^.n^^d^f^e^^^ajtim^ 
pleupfl ^h^ whole Inultit^de»4^>d^^t^f A^^^q^lgll 
^^i Rl*Mi|^' &c Can words (he .a^deJ^ W^(#i\9m 
eKprf)^ ?V , We have here a^f^at diss^nj^q^.J^iQi^ii^ 
ipaintAiniiig, with a high hand, that thia > .H^'fl^hfil 
th^ i^d^ cboosiog thj^ii oy^n pwtors, #19^ ^PVPHI^ 
\fff^^a f:m^sfi of. the wne poiirek.:iA.^he„pe^4fl^ 



Justness of this deMkiftt'^^^i^dtk itoi3diMmKii»>nJH 

9f<lDr)qfcb«^''filfiit'^e;'^fi^^1ft ^mAM^.^Hinr^tlftiti)^ 
plii^]^^'#^^o lddk^>d«i, Ktf Itfto iHtiiilttMArstfm 
fl^iP^f'^1ft>n«8t'>>elidit, fidl (tf llMrlMy'tllM»8t^iii\l 
i4idKMbv^^ ti«V tbttn/ ir^ 45 l>« obeen^ed^xflnt^^tUt 
tlK^hi£9''itot*»t6> fcfbl^'^ttt '^bme-^p^fH^m' M'^vMt^n 
tt#^4»hn^^4^^l«idl %iihiflt«rs tof'tte^ Wdrtt/'-^T^ 
seven tleacons ^vek^m^it^hMfen' by tll« 'j^^l^lb M 
l^eftgfif^ri ;4« 'idf.' -AH' oi^ tIJoM ivii^lA Itojr^dbbse 
ni^it^ po^l^'pi^di ^ihe word, a^ tlief>^]^i»iglHl 
^Is^HHy 'taait<^ bholoe, f6r th^ ^otjj^ct In i»1ew/ 'df 
Atti^d wh^^dfiV^viOttSlf rei3ei^M%ni^ 
yUM^ misiA^ ^f ^e |itrtrpfo«e <of pmidiing >tlMi 
tK^ichiQ^<6^ ir^ mm YAftde bf Ihe ^pl»; h is eleatlf 
i^ileti fhat deadoi^ Wer^ chosen lo s^srve Idbl^, 
drff^ftkt tdo tl^ihe AfK>irtles th!^^ be r6ti«pvied><}f 
iSi^Mltf, ttilii^ demote ^lemsdv^^ to preaidhhig^''^^ 
t)j^:^'^1%is^ ]^ ^l^ps l!he gre£iteM:nii«»iak^ #fak$ti 
A^^^titsl WtW hffide -on this pcftnt. - W is isetUiMt 
qrfHe^sufSeiefti' <^ 'itself *lo ^(how'the fs^urf of' Yh^¥ 
c^gMel&l'r'M«*fhe eledHbh of iS^cons t^ Hbtritti 
^Sftibii^^hie^'for^e 'tmc& of j^e^f^/ Anfd^^ 
Sim^'bf^emsenlm iii this' c^e,- tthidh lii' tisd 
i8fiflvto*1th6lr'})retcnsiotiS,' is, that !t trasi the -peop^ 
^^'Hiatf to feppoirtt' thesifr sevien'men; ft'^f^ «dt 
«fe^'^fe«!^fe'vJ^ho «tf)pblftl€tt.^ Th^ ioolcted thrift bftf 
iited'*'^o8e ^heM, bat 'tti«y nacmed •ftietti' tb "W«« 
A^^bsftl^ fbftA^appohlttneht/ The'dJreetitktt'gi^ii 
ife^tKfe'peopte'by the 'Apostles i^aS; Look ye' wi« %evf«A 
lUfei'^i^ftbttl im mtLf appbiilt'ovef thJi btfsltfess^j ettii 
any S^mi^'^ah^^^'kf(M^, ^nd^Vhfe »Aposth^ 
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hid their hands on them. And thirdly, as to the 
people's having to determine who atnongst them 
were men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom; this is a perfectly inconclusiye and 
irrelevant argument for the people in these days 
heing allowed to determine for themselves who are 
able preachers of the word. It is not certain^ in the 
first place, what is meant by the wisdom with which 
the deacons were to be replenished. It might not 
unlikely, considering the nature of the office for 
which the seven were designed, be the wisdom fr<»i 
above, described by St. James iiL 17, which "is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be in* 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy." This kind oi wisdom 
appears an excellent and appropriate qualification in 
the superintendants of the poor. And this character 
the people might judge; and it is very different 
from criticising doctrine. It has however been con- 
jectured and argued, that the wisdom signified is 
the ability to preach the gospel ~one of. the gifts 
mentioned in 1 Cor. xii. 8 — ^that possessed by the 
Evangelists recorded in Ephes. iv. 11. Itcertahilyis 
not written in Acts vL 3, that the seven were to be 
full of the Holy Ghost and of the word of wisdom ; 
but we will give the dissenters, in imagination at 
least, the benefit of any doubt that may attend the 
question, and suppose that it was the ability to 
preach the will of God which they were to possess^ 
signified by the word of wisdom and by the gift of 
the Evangelists. (1 Cor. xii. 8, and Eph. iv. 11.) 
And certainly we do observe that it is written of one 
or two" of the seven, that they preached, and one of 
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them as an Evangelist. All might possibly do the 
same. But the brethren had no difficulty in turning 
thmr eyes towards men, among themselves, possessing 
a fuln^ of the Holy Ghost, and even this wisdom. 
The replete with the Holy Ghost and Evangelists, 
were individuals of a standing and recognized order. 
The fulness of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, in case 
of its behfig the wisdom of the evangelists, was indeed 
identical with professing tongues, and other extra* 
ordinary gifts by which the possessors were known, 
at least, among the brotherhood. The people who 
were desired to select the seven men for deacons 
were all under the direction and discipline of the 
Apostles, had no New Testament by which to form 
&eir judgment, but were to make a selection of men 
filled with powers of a miraculous description, by 
which they were distinguished, and by which in fact 
they were of honest report, or indeed " approved of 
God among them." After the direction given by 
the Apostles, the character of the seven deacons 
appeared ddineated to them by an omnipotent hand, 
in a manner the most unequivocal, to which these 
times afford nothing parallel or comparable. It is 
impossible to argue, that because these people could 
m^e this choice under such circumstances, and 
without the difficulty of interpreting Scripture, that 
therefore it is to be inferred that the people of other 
days are competent, and are intended to decide by 
themselves, who are true interpreters of the Scrip- 
tare, and when there are no miracles to guide them, 
and when many different modes of interpretation are 
]MreValent. And, fourthly, so far in short from the se- 
lection of the seven deacons implying in the remotest 

s 
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ynicliMi toitfaeMdelreB, tMey faodicndy, ottt^ i|ii8ti 
fid i^«c» "from imeB twh0<*ereiWl^?ik)e MdlytiHHpBsi 
ai«l^'«Mk»(; ftRUn tteii whb Imd) iMeR^/psflmiisly 
liirfirkMiottliliifimiMfiuldQtf^gVls, md iQ>poiDttHlfiiiim^ 

Mit^iy Sdd'; :-.'• -^o .^liino 

A ^091 "toir .'aocDUiits^ <li«reford, the «lck*tkMi vofiilM 

A9i{M)Uitni«cit in ^tiMM ^yfe of'thftodqistckiss :af^i|]i9 
«WMl. ^ U Tbe'p«o9i6«luid'to>caMH)Bei^tQQn^iftirii8t^ 
already appointed by God. 2. The peofle^addmaed 
4^y^tfa« A]io8ilie8 xftigiiift easily and ^ettaa^yrfkfow 
^i«^ 4(rem Mi of <^e Holy (Miost>iaBd i^iadwnn^ilte 
)^e<q»te Gbmiat rw^ eesily and:«certitiiily teHi3«!hviaiit« 
Hm l^iie ekjlotttidetB^ of Stariptuve. 3^' Tb^ AposOte 
!i)^p6MedHhe deaeom-^the people did^ notuap|Mita 
ibetn. Aiid 4i the ^eetton attd appointnifi^ fiww 
9i(it%€»the vkiinfetlry of Hie wo^dat alL <fii0te.M.>^q 
^-'^•Artdther'aigametit ttdvtoRed by^tiiedisseHtf^c^aBd 
%h« duly «one of ^^ kind which we^faave^ iKiesiitaiBil 
is Iftet with hi A«ts xr. It tslGiiown met^klqo^ 
« preeedetft 'for electing ttlbisters; Thteo^jfecmli 
%faf}ee3 Of »the eaae are briefly these; Sonw'liM 
HeMi^m at Antlooh had maintainetit *thHC!£4«a] 
Y^ei^ry f^yn'the ChrisUAns to be eireumolBiai. 
^oh^dehce was that Paul «ffd^ BkHnlsanxwiH^ 46 
^nisid^m io tee^re instriiefeliiti 'frcDA lhw«li«u«lett 
^Mt ^^e. The ehurch retQm^^aftv^MWMBtodttki 
<An«lochlttfis bylettet; and thd toMtetq^wiikttefii 
*ih& naine of the Apostles and eMi«»ilsiiiM Khrinhtwin 
f eidi':-^ tiie people. The p«i0ple faeve «iu^ipMfy 
d^^m^, as ^f course Is evid^ht, hdl idd^tfiMSsSffafd 
ItoW^i they ar^ WMOcisted wiOl AW£A]|fostlioilMid 
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entire, or the principal nianagement ofbU^ ftfBtiio 

lUita&i|uirjlnd fipnoifaa^a fttd^BOl^ go Jx^i toliia»l«ik7 
edastdt ^ftibe^ipeople^i but ^o^ ^I^Mstlei And ji9lii<^i} 
and^hMrtbe priiHapabcoiidiii^ret^ftil/llieilnatter ^««9 
t hoo gigfetyjppgBQngi i "'jpjtiu 

^olPkisrttfieis B0ientiK^^^ia$^aM4 a» vtdli^ ^etw# 
oKfiiersruflikb MiiatFOiftddittMd.i'rom the|K)|iiil»r<«l^ 

iUMigiQfc io thd. aigimetit -of cdiaiBi^tt^ni ;WQa}4 «Mil 

rcoojectiire^ il» r»aL nature. . Yet» lai^ ;«mI9^.^« 

J>fSPtttttliBfQ|Bceta t]|0-^ird sectioi^oC :(%ap„:yt{^ 

pi^^.7#,;iiLJ^ asifoUowS'i "^ 'Ertte i^: li' Aat-JW^iNlK? 

iMGQZfMaa.Jlfteaftion of a oaie in ;.whM^ii$T:iA;i9aid 

|faiMiaDK>psopie/j6faoae thete own pafitoosa rbutji«« iHf 

fi^of^rare .-everywbera refntfismti^d tin fii^ 49lb| rf 

tiou^i^poali^, aaln. .wbole.or 10; p«|t 4b0.«to^iv# 

iHii^ iorieH othser .mal/ler^ th^y^k^eh of fof^rs^ ^Jn^ 

MMsidexMiijissbartiog.the iHght to .fA^cA intbi^iQ^y^i^^ 

di». .iaiitr>'<ttii)-.tlu0 .be ealkKi m nm^vmv^^Mfi^ 

iM tiM^^inngkiaUa rMK>oing^ tbalT^tfOK^ ih^ 9f^9S>h 

metrntihyfei J^i6QrJ#tviFe to judge aiid obpa§0^.j4(^ 

«ii»ho«asefrtftf:^/9r{hii(vei.««a]mii4sd, th^t thereff/ifp llny 

irtuiftc^i^fi^ 8iilPl!Mi4 tq.be allowed to j««4^.^rfM> 

itefMo^aMthi^i^e: of a totally different n^iup^j^ 

^teof^ia^it d«ml «(M|i#e»teQ(| 'to l^e p^bH^ t$^<Ju^V 

llltl08aRMing6t |btfI9,:ii^vae)|9V.Qbf|4t::«% 



tt<k6ll4Mwii?dM0ii^oii>fidr^momrJo tfatevervieenif 
tsblet, ititMl tlii^ocCore it ^^as fit for 4htiQ' <Mrj jiit%B 
vin ^vere prbper 'to he^ iniiiifterB af thb gospel^ roqd 
iMdatirtiUein.acc9tdlttg)y«.' Tfaettalmreof th&inf^ 
srftntis ia ieBA briefl^r tbid <: ik&t jtontiM & nanniia^ 
4n iHoW^. ttn - exeelleiit -judge 'in a • owe of •iaM^-^hp 
tkoFtjw^t must be aokiuMriedged a very fit iiei^dGn td 
deelie c dUBctilty ita iQCjdlciiie. Ign o g aaco iladf ;fctlii 
«cfeLs4elyfilil to peieew^i air « little* r^Metv^n^rthai 
teaideeB! net firiknr.iroiD • tW other ; ^that*- tl|e ^ai^pR 
^«iiti|oi^<diBseKteM drawiiffrQ»^th0 e9UKtn|>laii«fHhave 
qciMadin'^iyoarof ^be caU ef VMaifters tii.'rthEe>'ri]ffido 
of pnaoiing,'. k* tte^ af^ieoKtoiiAiaMfert/aiHtilhat 
■oftfatartheirargiiflieftt; not'^the'case&thfiifiselTeil^afeib 
anjriBiihbiglyfoFtlile'piaiicStide. '- ? '\T£9ri 

,: .Ap te^'tiitoras Kw faayfe gone at .iiresenfl^odil 
afipears .that the people have chesen 'setva^^uif 
fafalBSi'. and' other persons of certahi descrqstiato^.tet 
thrtbithey have not- M>ii(dBated and appointedk nen^ 
be paatonfVDd teachers, and that there: is ao^biBg 
to indoee.tbe belief that they were esteemed by Gpmii 
aB'qinMfied- abd authorized to make snch^ ^ectioAb 
and .apfKHntments. im .in A 

'- .Nothing' is more repugnant to raaaoa tUti .;t^ 
iBtettectoal despotism, by which one man s^'dbligdtt 
to'.reeeitie the topinions of anotfaiBgs >s7itli'<the)dlidlit 
perfect sobmission, without the 'saailesliKbeBl^ W 
odeietsiiig the least discretion^ When.'teatMwipi^ 
distsiples^ differ, (I am speaking of ^ifritiiaAtr^ ofiij|» 
tfliUfcvAi,) there would* attach idis^acie ^<>li^e9ft>i^our 
tfitrnth wene not on their Vide. vS^fii iidiefcivBiff 
{losf^de that it ^be oecasiaBelly: nthgrmnrtinnliMlns 
rnkfistCTiiougiht to hanre ^Sb»' best TeasOnnfoi nhirf tto^ 
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tfinev^'^iHHi'befote' « iieftrer tfitoM' ta ''MSeih'^hm 
nn^tniolori firis his duty, ifbe OMKifMi atscnit.to'lHl 
bprnibna, with tb^iBfonnailioii' lie Aot«adly fosBmrnks^ 
8feieR^ to converse and to dlsp^rte with kltmi kni 
having desire only test the troth, aoratng to. the 
question .vitiioot - passioD • or ^reju^Hoe, to ' detehnbu} 
td beMeve hisr teacher or nei^ ftoeoning'to Ihorfoar^e 
o€hii«lgiRnrato. Beai^ in mind that na iiiBir>hi 
ta.foe ^iKied:«iy TOBsimaMe' eieiiciM of h|s jndg^ 
menl^ -praectfd we> now to edriptntdi afgumeiits.of 
aBoihierkhid, but eti&siiehBaittre Allied hiduppOffiflf 
thdidiasenttng f^wtiee of csttingmen to the mbasftryx 
7£tThe:6hief tlKit preseatr thcmselvai are tfaesei > In 
Madtrr. 24^ it is written/ ** Take heed what yon 
hear." In Matthew v^. lily ** Beware of ^se prov 
pihete/'' in I John iir. 1, ** BeUe^e not every qdrit, 
but<tn{r the. sprits whetiMr they are of God, hecmufe 
matiy daise prophets are gone oat infio the woildi? 
(kffua^ anantfaor in iiigh esteem ameng^ dissentefik 
tpidhes^ that we as Ciunstkna are bomnianded id 
Seril^tui:^ not to -reeeive into odr houses^ nos;to ind 
fiod 'Speed to any one who brings false dootfimfi 
And another of equal, or even superior repatation 
aa^, tliat we- are iti search the Bcriptnres- whedier 
ttifiithings declased untio us be so. There are sevefeal 
tji)AejiA>atB quotations, of which it is said by one 
of tbodihitefSiiDaitionedin chap. viL section A, (set 
UtaA'-Mm such injunctions as these the 
'tike people to choose thdr own ministeiiB 
iaaiyid^e!>|n8%^ inferred; for without such a nght^ 
^PB^(feibei inq^ssible to find any meaning in.th* 
colHliand^dor Miy power in the people to obeydtv 
^oU bfihigDtncaEti^^bem rgMed Aipoa wKih the fullest 

s3 



■^onfM^tife'te atrthority for the jKS^to pfw^tved^liy 
tti^'lft\it1i6tities citiftd, they i^ull c^tne'for f)t%t'ia>ti»- 

' I b%rn 'with the passage ta1ten~&otki Mif« J<mea% 
Wdrfc* **Wfe are commanded,*' he Wishes, **ii»9tto 
Veceive fntb our houses, n«f bid God speed to any 
ofie Who brings false docArfn^.** This, in eke intt 
piaiide, !s not^ a text df Scripture at alt: thetfe fe 
a sentence in the Bible in many parts like it, but 
libthfrig farther. The senten^ most lilte that which 
Mf. James has placed before his readers, as if it m'faite 
Scripture, is this : " If there come any nitio yoii, 
&nd bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your 'house, nor bid him God speed." (2 John »J) 
I am far from Charging Mr. James with the slightest 
intentional error. We are howevfer, of c<>ufse, coti- 
cerned only to inquire into the meaning of the wdixl 
of Crod ; to which inquiry we proceed. 
^' There weire, it may be observed, at the tittsfe 
St. John 'wrote, false prophets In existeiice. THe 
Apostle was writing to a private indrv^duat^ a lady, 
mother pfobably of a juvenile family, partly with 
ar view to guarding them against a false dootripK. 
Thfe ihay be seen by a reference to tfae'Rpistte*^ -fc 
connexion with this warning, he speaks not «x^6teiy 
of some truth or truths, under the Ticnke. of btiK 
'doctriifie of Christ. All that we can pero^tre^^ its 
specification is probably its oppoeitioit to a dmstnne 
mentioned in verse 7. But we lAQst suppose ih^t 
the illustrious woman to whom he addrenednids 
Epistle had the means of comprehei«ding1iisQneaiiiiig 
well enough for his immediate purpose, tois^^r 
D^eure H may appear to ttsrunaequttintM' wiUi) her 
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{Mirlictikr ckcttoasiaacos. And Ih^n he ad(i9v< *'. If 
Ifaereedme any unto you -and bring not this doctrioie, 
receive him not into your house." It matters r^pt 
t9 us; ia this i&quiryt what the doctrine was< it 
must have been one to which the elefl Jady suf- 
ficiently understood the Apostle's xeference. We 
-ftut complaui against the dissenter in this instance* 
that the passage is so misvepresented, as if this com- 
mand of -the ApasUe were literally that Christians in 
general are to judge of any doctrine, whether it were 
felse.or otherwise: whereas the commandment* ef 
tiie Apostle in this place is directed in words to only 
one particular case. Our second observation is, that 
the persons addressed were under the plain direction 
of their inspired teacher; and as they must liave 
believed him to teach the will' of God truly, they 
bad only to take the doctrine on his word. The 
passage, indeed, alludes to no exercise whatever of 
ferivate judgment of doctrine. The disciples were 
4Kit lefl^ to their own opinions of the doctrine in 
contemplation, but were amenable tp the decisiofis 
of ' apostolic authority. And where the private 
sfiinion of doctrines is excluoed, there can be no 
.Helatidnto'the people's making ministers for them- 
/^elvte/on acoount of approving their religious views 
<atad neentiDientSw - 

•r jA^noth^ of the passages which one author says 
.^ineontesftably prove the right of the people to choose 
'their own mimsters» and another which can bear no 
'Othor-«gilifieatk>n, is that very famous and favourite 
Moomsnandment of, ** Try the spirits whether they be 

^«;lt.\inust* be reeoUected that there were eytra- 



otdiitti9!ig^ of .tiw! 'Spiiit >in tfae-diq^B vbes Mb 
command was written. Some of the spuritiu^ gift* 
^mt don&rfed have eome down -toi one tiities; 
cf^erSi nolr and those others are dencaniaated «i^ 
tcaordbary. A list of the flOLtraordmary gifts is 
lecordtd in 1 Cots liL 8^10. Far the great«r 
nnmfaer of those operations there menHoned a«e 
certainly of the estraordinary kind,-«.most probaUf^ 
all of Ikem. Thai which partakes, in the highest 
degtee* of the aj^^earanoe of an ocdinary endowment 
feiulh* But £uth in thai place caiwot signify ik$ 
common iaith neeessary to the Chrisiiaki charactei^ 
for it evidefttiy was, according to the passage, a iailh 
in .possession of a portion of the bdievers oidy. It 
Plight indeed be easily shown to be extrem^ 
pMAaUe that every diversity of <^ralUHi iheee 
numerated was a manifestation of the DMlgr* with 
which onr age has not been ^rifled, I tiiiak evesjr 
jmtm weU learned in the. Seriqptiues believes tha^ 
yMse.openiions were all extiiaordinary. N0w«moi% 
ihent-stands foe one, the discerning of apMls. tSnpn* 
posiAg then that the command to try the iSimits 
wikether they be of God, were left totally lundefincii 
in^.Scrjptuxe, who can presume to say that it inui 
IM^t intended for such persons only as had Ihe 'fpSt 
of discerning spirits; and if that gift is not bc»toved 
in |hci9e days that the command is st)ch.fls:we()ai!e 
jcapable of obeying? before it can be takAQ^fw 
gfaif^d that the injunction to try the spiirilSi ainipiy 
so stated, is one to which we can yicAd .oVedi^fM|9 
like the early churches, It must be pi^ved that fUtm 
gift of discerning spirits has descended to oi|ri^iQsii». 
^nd who can show that any men in the^:dayg blNve 
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tiiMI pAiff{ HoBtrmxtg spitats) -wfaitth lb ah^BthnaNlbtii 
tfileuGJpBiiBte tbe Gorintii&nft^ > '* y^^- .^'^l^I.•Il -^ 
,:rfiiit the'triitia is^/^hatodiecoBirodncbtMii^'^.^ryitlui 
apiriis^'* ibs it. stands m jteriptnrfe/ is^ nM'igenentt; 
^Tbeialso iigfat inrwiiish it is^et^j^ dbsenPtefwi^'Uiisi 
ttefgive 'U9 .l^e Weirds of the *coiiiiiianditiMit^ Jiy 
^ksidadnreSt: as i£ it were a ctHamandm^ntBCCohilng 
tttrifies^ore^ intended iinr jifl Cindstaiffi taid-ias*iaU 
lands of doctrines. The^ wvenoti the. woatdsifroin 
«ffi>ilh«y 'Stand octtmeoted' i«ith inc. Scriptaiis^ imd^db 
«0I ]^iir^ii8«hei-8i0nfte' whieb thef bMir thete, btft'^itt 
aimtiter «n ihcM ^th«it owtr. ' Tbe>real static' of 4h» 
else 4s as f^ldwd. ^Tho^ woK^^uv^f^tfwd'ityl ilcdiit 
Or. 1 vHie reme nuis tihuB^ f^i^Qv*not«PNirf 'SfMirHi 
t^tr^f^ the spirits wh0th»rthey>aT«<bf G^'hett^M 
«mi^ fid^ piHi^pbets are gone toiit into the Workk? 
iVhe Apostiegoes on directl]^«it«-'inal0e«tstn)ni8( 
which wUl be recognized' as a pk&n db^ctldiiv ^i9t>- 
)»e^si^for the purpose of infonnitig the people fl^fsm 
^eyiwere to try the spates which would: AriseanKMn^ 
4teih : ^Here^y know ye the Spin! of God. ' ^Bvei^ 
vplrirtlmt confesseth that Jesus Ghi^4s coMelttlh^ 
BMh;. isof Cfodt and erery spirit thatconfesseOH^MN; 
tiMft Jesus- Chx4st Is come in the flesh, is not o>f Go4i 
m^ thh Is that ispirit of anticihi^.*' The- Apbs^, 
bf «oti¥se, couid himself try the spirits, «Md >h& hei^e 
IfMti^i^tS'his^disciples how they are to prove tli^s^iHI 
^affCi^hlri^ t h)g gives them a rnle for doing it? (Ndt^ 
f|])fnThfe «igain^l6 ^ tjAe for a piLrticnIat base,^'^MKe 
%fM^^ ^nti^hri^ wMch waste appear M t)mHkxi^i 
*l^ ^«Hfe "^e^pte were iioSf entrusted to the teitfrL 
c^§ii^f»tKfeir> OWti j«d^e»t, iltit gre«[\iii:*^'40Mc0fti^y 
^*«H Apdfittalfe dictations On ^the* bf thefee ^tewfe 6f 
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Ihe-MH^n^ srgmeni'CSn^ be dnam Ann IhsroMdr 
■umdHkeiil of fit. le)ni» in itiroiir of. tkaiqiMliifiU 
Inlis uid jnitiiDriix of Ibs^pefq^, iQtjlhttaejfbgniotf) 
cftooae ^oeliincs and ffffjira for themadvee^^klii 
aoMtdiBff to tiunr own iqpiOHms. ; ,.'. dv^d 

Anofter of tho texis imagined to* be iB<»9fp^(9M9 
«id imfrtfiaible'to he. obeyed, if not-enlhQriKifig Ibft 
pQpnfer eleelioni of mknstefs, is, ".Beware of Ato^ 
pn^ets; " end eoe on wldch.tbe Te&MiUfm^x^lm^ 
dl the most eminent dissenting Ministers age^nuite 
iMl the inoofreelness and ndauodiNstftQdiqg.Ao.'imb^ 
vaien* in the whcde fraterDitf. This %pM. is t»^ 
fiofond only in Matt. Tii* h&ttMXkd Is not iodepfis^sft^ 
of the cont^Lt £ar its significationKae m^ht he ^^^^ 
posed by those who see it torn asunder fronifttMl 
gospel, as a dislanot and general oomm^dn^QB^v 
Onr Sovieur was preacblng to the pe9Fl» e^rlM^^ 
(ate Matt, vii 1& 88 ,) and he gave 4hemy4l¥fthls 
taas^ die precept to beware of Uiae fkrcqph^l^iiJlMI 
then, as is generally understood,, be aeoiHQipimkAoift 
with B mle by wlttch the people were.to disl^i^rn . ^ipi, 
•',Yaeh«ytkiKiwtbembythdrfniita/' Cvw ^OvA j^ 
diffioidt foF US to asoertain ezactiy the.ni^tim i4 Ibft 
teal here prescribed. It i» most pioMily 9i^9f|d^ 
tinit the people shodkl know the false prophelgkd^^ 
tinsrHnmoalityk '>•.:'>_• ;ij^ pb'w 

it is, I say» geneiaUy, perhaps: iWifpnaily^^KVicNM 
stood, that onr SaTiowr, in those worda /"' Yogi^ah^B^ 
httow.ihem by their fruits," wasiaforfliii^lj^kfijifl^]^ 
of the means of delecting the hnposture^:^^ <lb%j|^9^ 
phets. it i» po8»ble to put on the wor ds^ /'^^fisllfA 
knew them by their fimits," taken in>tconttia4(Q^in4siEr 
wiUk'< Beware of felse prophete," thi8con9lj|iiQ|tio«i?^ 
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their doDtiinfe ; it will be so goosi attd palfoblo; Awl 
U' oKQUot'for. AD inslvnt escape your notioe^ if -dMi 
llM' 'been one Bttmur^ ftomiing'^ ihe pto|rle. would 
have detected the attenqsta at npoatuie ^bja. dnmt 
QbMftailMi: but by «eadii^-the end of the vecse, 
ttiid wimiMkmsh it ia evident that he sigaiied they 
wetpe tiot to know the ^dseness of the docfariaes fay 
totaittoii; but by inkvenee* Aa 700 knew that good 
iMJt' Is ttot to be gathered fnaa thistlea, ao yois.i^uifl 
knbw that good doetrine is not to be expected fi»aai 
ikife t>ropb49t8 in whom you shall observe eertaia evil 
^hamot^rkCiies. This was the method by wfaioh they 
#i^ to know that the prophets wwe ^e« It was 
6tt ' ifldf rect one. Therefore there is thus stiong 
reason fbr the genera), if not hitherto univepnal 
«]pif)iOI},'tlAt our Savionrdid not s^mfy the direct 
ailiei^n, yau will know these false preachers hy 
ApsIt^Mmi piiis&cfaiiig, hut was furnishing them vith 
d'chti^Vothii^ discovery. 

'•iMm (&is vie^ of the diseoame of our Savioar we 
MilfvetWDaiiguments of a most eonvincing natufe, 
tittft he dld^not signify yoa shaU know thesepraphets 
ty'^faeir (^[ipeeition Uk tiie truth. One has been 
iib*e«dy 4nvolved in our foregoii^ statemeiit. He 
was supplying a criterion of an inferential nature : 
btttJj'h^M this» rf«ee he was giving oisiruetiKUis 
Ib^'ithl^ deteetii&n'of these men, it appears uttaly 
ttkt&atioitiihyd iso' imagkie thkt he signified Oftttitae 
pe^jpl^t^hduld know them by their fUse doctrines^ 
h^6iiuld^ such an interpretation wffl give our Saviour^ 
W^9akl^s&r'of«hsur^ty. ChYist designed to warn 
hi#*dl^!^las against eertain propoutiders of heretical 
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^iThmrendllf appotf ' mnao§ -you, &ai Hkmtamm^ mtm 

fttisfa tboB imtMMlDM. iThiriMde«i doing it iaHMpiu. 
k9F!0baBningllitirMBe*aoc*iitie//. >TMfia««| <*4o1bw 
Oman sMm." • Id- the fifst .piitiof jtte^ettlcnMblkii 
■■l»puMw1ithafcitii».yaotiie>ecteddttMy<iK)ei»e4te 
att8iof4ii«^ofllriiKe WhQ|itinsttfiictton:(riuadf wtllra 
Moondit » onttmed ^knt Uwy teve eveo]^ tteMn^mi 

fiaCmei oqljF' it Iketv Mliafin^tory- evidmfae -llMik 
mr ftvrioiir did-ftot rigsi^fy.fom shall knot* lkcaq<ta(|| 
#Mr)tairinfs,.h«t mueh poaitKrtt giotind fopisflliec^ 
.HmH bf. their £fuits hetnewxt theiv. IsiibqiiiI 

It is known that nim^es were. a .test* an^iiial^ithe 
mif tnAL. Thif wese aot alwa^ coBivinolngbttfor 
lh» peeplm imngined that th«7 migiht he iNv^moi 
by fiaetaebobf nor were all those prQphe6l?9«^Aieii 
iriio«ODeiT«Aatftie»loii8 powers* (Matfc^^.^i^) 
Now if nnmorality were a means of proving th«ri99nS 
fttoithttttisiSf in the fabe ptephels^ cert8^til]»a^ t'^BS 
•aiAtelUgihlettest: so far it appeam not mtrsftfonf Mifi 
lAJeo to understand our Saviour, to eigiMf ^41^^^ 
teite» in this plaoe, would not be & seMaif; JnsMf^ 
efvllie ioterpretailioB. It is wiStteviy '*•' Mmyfmtk 
^ait meet for repentance," and '*lS»mgif<3^ jirvH 
mlh patiieiice/* and* ** BearmttchiriiHw'.<.[Ch^^ligliii» 
ittlionr is in iteelf allowable. Besides ^wMofefAi^|4|f 
pnphels -attufM .to.in^setfenl p ossgiges of.- Imiyinm 
Mie»deseribed«sii»ttioriilni9Q. (Ads xx. SiiftT ^SHM^ 
vi..4iM^: a Ret. ii. 3, 10.) And th«l..»w fM^m 



did JBrilr intend tiMkrnmipcaniuct/ it ouAy calledtai 
fron whait he«dded ooBcamin^ tfaem .ki imo'tof the 
foflowiQg venes. He saidi Buoiy pcophets in hit 
name- wo«dd perith at the kst jadgment for wmkm§ 
mquUtf, It is obviovs to perceive* b j reading tte 
wbole pBSfage, that though osr iranslaloa hav« 
Biadeva aev paragraph at Terse 21, the moat' reaoaa^ 
able mode- of oonneeting the whole, is by an aflnakm» 
in the intimity of the prophets, to the froita of the 
iinpoalora of whom he had been waming tiie peopioj 

We have then already seen that it was not bf 
Aeir doetriae that' the people were te prove the false 
frropbets against whom they had been cantioited, bat 
by observing their hmnorality. Tbis is snfident to 
show that tlie people were not by oiir flavioor% 
caution authorized to make ministers, in oon sefe iw 
of the approbation of theb doctrines. 

But let us now for a moment suppose—to give 
our opponents aU the benefit of their argumeat ■ tjial 
it was poasible or probable that our Baviour taught 
the people to detect tihe prophets by observatioA «f 
vwewBie* 

' Could it not be imagined very reasonaUy, th«l 
tbe people might and did know what Christ and the 
i^poetlesT had taught them ; and that if they heard 
Mgbt-iVom any man contrary to what they had re^ 
<^iiredih>m them, they might know he was a setter 
llei^th t^ fUsehood? And might they not dbey 
i9lkiMB >eommandment of bewaring of such a smu 
|»f TdfiiaiDg to hear him afterwards ? Might this ttot 
be^un aiet of (^>edienee to the commandment,' withoM 
etiiing men to the ministry? And might' it not be 
pradent to wam men against receiving any doctrine 



themselves teachers, eren christian teachers. I no^ce, 
in direct opposition to the assertion of the dissenter, 
that it is quite impossible that the right of the people 
to choose their own ministers is to be inferred 
from the words spoken by Christ, '< Beware of false 
prophets." 

Thus we have in various ways abundantly proved 
that the words, ** Beware of false prophets," are to 
be understood without their implying any right in 
the people of makmg men into ministers. 

The last of these sentences from Scripture of which 
it has been said, by high dissenting authority, thai 
they neither admit explanation nor obedience, unless 
they imply the right of the people to ordain ministerSr 
is, ** Take heed what you hear." (St. Mark iv. 24.) 
The words in another Gospel, giving an account of 
the same sermon of our Saviour's, are,. " Tak& heed 
how you hear." (Luke viii. 18.) 

The church says to the people, " Take heed 
what you hear;" and she calls on the dissenting 
congregations to take heed what they read and hear. 
She would desire them to hear both sides of the 
question between churchmen and dissenters, and 
particularly to hear both parties in their own words. 
Yet it is certain that, by giving that advice, she does 
not intend that they are to make ministers. And so 
far are the words from being unintelligible, or the 
precept contained in them impracticable, without con- 
ferring the right of ordination, that they were spoken 
originally like the last text to Jews ; and the dis- 
senting interpretation is liable to the same charge of 
lamentable absurdity. 

Thus we have examined and found void of vsdidfty 



nwpmcfA Inoapable df any adi^rae inleiipr^tatio))* - , 
<M tAAOtliertvgiuaieQlk oa whvjh muob stress, is 1^4* 
)wti rmnatns. The smthor of ihat bpok wj|uch.w«^ 
miititen U^ redeem . Notieojifonnity from the dmA" 
vantages of fugitive controversy, says, ** We are ^o 
hnuch Hbe Secipturas ^yvrhetbfff thev.thjng8;decli9red 
vntQ^us bewK." (See Qiap. Vil, § a.) 
.M ThiSTpfeCexl for ih^ popular clfiiiii under consider 
ration, brings to our reoolleciioB asul^el of vital 
ilQipbrfftiKe^ wfaiefa. may be pronouBced one of the 
gittateal' blessings that edueatiioii and the arts have 
eoilferred upon mankind, but whieh, lil^e other 
blesBtnge, may he and has been much abused-^ 
Che* reading ojf the Scriptures* . It has been indeed 
t^uaoAi sinoe 4he Reformation in this country, by 
Ibe miUiofis who have formed the most discordant 
opinions, from the perusal of the Scriptures, almpsi 
fentif ely on their own authority. It affi>rds ^me 
pldas^vet however, to reflect, that the advantages of 
readinjg Sitcipture, which the church contemplates 
for her. members, are numerous and great. It 
Mcves^ I repeat, to the increase of divine knowledge^ 
b^'lhe assistance of the written and oral instruction 
leCia^mibistf y ; it revives impressions of divine truth 
ai^iolV required renewal; it tends to the correction 
oi ercor^ nod to the mspiration of comfort ; and, what 
desenvea- particularly in this place to be most em^ 
phtftieally reiterated, it is of use in examining, in 
?0fifyillg the doctrines of the ministry. It is at all 
ttnui^ satisfactory, if possible, to discover the Scrip- 
ture, by our own researches, to be in accordance 
wittntbe- lessons* of the pulpit : but without the means 
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of eMmintn^cinto the «iltiaonly ^of &*d9cttifi«^(kL>fe 

tnot( impbssildct < tcbut th e erttirs X)f tiuichandi m* iiniiHidr 

«|^ i iA%ht • ireouvi It' i« some se(5urity foar: tiie ortira- 

iddxy of'the' ptiaitorv Hisi: appeal" is to tbe lair and 

the .tefitimdny, and tbe pec^e ought to>b& enabiod' to 

ifltiBfy ttoems«lves, that he draws from the frells'df 

Bito)ticinr the water of HU in it» pttrlty; They ovgfat 

to h>eable to side thai things -are as he states them ito 

bet ^' -and if< they appear, as they easily iDay^- to be 

-'Otherwise^ it is their right to caH on the minister Ite- 

:«ac^]anaitiott of what is di^tilt, -the eliacidation- ofjtine 

'itbstvnsej and reconciliation <of what has <ihe'i^ear- 

mias& of disagreement. This is a most iniibortaiit 

SfNrivil^e of the people; And it must nowwbeiob- 

'Served again, as appropriate to theafgumentniidOr 

fi^i^w, that the compairison of the' doctritie9«f tile 

kninistry with the word of God, is the porhnaryiBisd 

'^evident design of that oommand and that ookmnen- 

' Nation in Scripture, upon which ^e duty^ofireaMiHig 

the"8criptare ibr general purposes^ is lOfd&narSy 

'^foufided,*— I mean, **®earoh the ScrtptokpeSjH' and 

the text which Mr. Conder has- oonv^ettod- to 'Ale 

'^ support of the question before us, ^ These* Were 

^ttiere flolifte than those of The5Sdlonlcft,'foriithe^ 

'scorched the Scriptures daily whether ..the^»4ihiilg8 

deiilared unto them were so*" (ActS'Xvui lO^.ilu) 

■'Fhat^ these passages apply in their apiiit ondt-^eiswiioe 

> to tihe reader of idl nations and ages,'thefe cunib^^lo 

^ doubt: but neither they nor eetpBvienee ^tBthmiRs 

the expectation, that any reader of the 9ibtottntey 

'^rm hiS' own notions of doetrjiiewithovitii)^^ some 

msrti to guide'' him. The comfiftaaid/ finde«d>i«>f 

searching the Scriptures, even for the purpose 
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-deeigaed by Qinst,' is not so easily obeyed-by • the 

Gentflea, as' by tbos* to ^whom he <a|MDke« The J»ws 

wttreooannnded do search amolune,> the Old Teste' 

>ineDty the > original language of which, waa, under 

aoiD«^ Tanatioos, thebr native iaague* and in 'the in* 

•terpietatimi of which, they weror in a manner^ «ltt- 

'calMMl. But that povpose was eertainly, the vcvifieadion 

of his dectiine, the observatiDBi of the corire^pond- 

ckioe of his attributes with the prq>hetie diaiaeter. 

lU fvas evidently a aiinilar ob^t which the Beneons 

httdr iui'Vtew in those researehes for which they had 

leeeived so htgh.an eulogium. But the referenoe> to 

^tbei Bibte, for comparisoa of the mintstet's doetoane 

4dtk its- sacxed contents, is a widely different and 

tdistinct act from theoreaitieii of aminialry* And 

\lite'ie^ec reasons besides tfais^ in- the case of 'the 

iffamnandinent to search the . Scviptttres« it is ioipcis- 

attilfeior imj intelligent person to conceive lor* a 

jwMBent.tiiat it involved the ordaining powers It 

/wasgbRen aft a time when Christ and those whom he 

.flppoinied were the sole iBinisters> and was giV'^n 

'likewise to the Jews. . 

I . The aigumenfts, then* advanced by the dissent^^rs 

^om :the :&eiriptiire, ki support of the poinular right 

r.offielieQting,.appQintmg« and ordaining ministersi.not 

only* fail under them, bui exhibit the rash. precJ|^-> 

itancy^otf. (their judgdtent, and their incsq^tiy ^r 

.iteashing/ others.. U wjQl be for us next to up^ir^. 

r:9rin(therithe)<8ciipt»re«does not afford us preoedept 

4rfijtl»iia^poititment. of ministers by other m^isters 

'jfurevioualyiordained,^*^ mode of appointment which* 

'we^sacWMin ous last chapter, is the mos^ fayoiABabl^.to 
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1kkift^aamilk>n ^^ntth- in -Iniiiun opinioiiB» .waA 
iMkt is^fbllo wedt in idur 4rv«n entehtiwhmentt v . . . . .. 

V 1 ThemiDaktett of Qtakik were, in .the fint kisfeanoe, 
according to Scripture, either iqipouited by hjouetf 
OP by the* Holy^iiiit in some misaeiilous mantier. 
God did notptt>lMibly appoint oilmen to the minlBtvjr 
of the ifovd in eithef of thege< ways, long before the 
fMt eo or 70 after the nativity. St. Plaid was callikl 
by Gbrisl himself ftom^lieaven. - But aboa4 tiieyeir 
^ we flad St. PmiI, and with hun St. Barnabas; whb 
was pvcdmbly lilro St.* Paul, chosen as a prophet and 
taanher at the first by means o£ miracQloaB agemsyv 
toateliing in company for riiont two yeavS' -oresL c 
laigef tract of country. The object of their •perega^ 
nations was thediffusiott- of the gospel* Tho faoS 
which it conoems us most psrticulaily to notice 'is 
tfaispfcice ts, that- they ordalAed eldera^ minlBten^'Oir 
of«rseets» in every. chnreh: it iq^ears in tfae'i4th 
oiiapter of the book of the Acts. I believcrthi^ is 
the <mly place where it is writton that 'Psul 'and 
Barnabas,* or any of the Apostles, at or absoat^thai 
timie, ordained elders in the churches. Bat if .therb 
hod been only this example in the whole of Scriptuie; 
hbfe is at once more than the dissenters ean-abow-on 
thtfursido. Here are not the people making' .onfl 
ordaining elders, but the Apos^s^and ifwthis 
had boon a tmpie example, if would alone <httv£ 
estsiiished our point. Let it be'imaghiedi with.<whM 
exinltation and defiance the dissenters would, obtf ad0 
upon- our . confusion one ease^ if they coiiid^ited>'t^ 
in. Stripture, of an ordination by the peeple.i>i tWoiW 
they -not triumphantly appeal to it as authori^'Aw 
their practice, aind could we gaksay -so powerfuhjan 
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afgument ? In this manner may they judge* if in no 
other, of the sufficiency of one unopposed precedenA^ 
for ourselyes. But the example is compile* It 
involves "cweiy" church. 

But this is far from all our authority. I have no 
immediate recollection of any other case of ordina* 
tion by men of the apostolic order bdng mentioned, 
till we come down ten or fifteen years nearer the fall 
of Jerusalem. We find the Apostle Paul then giving 
the power of making or orduning presbyters, off 
elders, or ministers, to other persons. The first ex- 
ample which I shall adduce, is that of Titus. Titus' 
was probably a convert of St. PauFs. About the 
year a.d. 64, he receives from St. Paul an Epistle, 
that which stands in the canon. He had laboured 
with St. Paul in the ministry, and was highly ap* 
proved by him. And about the date of this letter, 
St. Paul informs us, for this cause he had left Titus 
in Crete, that he should set in order the things which 
were wanting, and ordain elders in every city as he 
had appointed him. (See the Epistle of St. Paul to 
Titus, chap. i. 5.) Nothing need be plainer than 
thb. Crete was an island abounding in cities, in 
every one of which, where Christianity was professed, 
Titus received authority from St. Paul to ordain 
ministers. And if any confirmation were wanted of 
Titus's commission to ordain elders, the description 
wlneh St. Paid immediately subjoins of the qualifica- 
tions of a bishop, or, as the dissenters might not im- 
properly in this instance contend, of a presbyter or 
rider, adds great strength to the argument. St. Paul 
informs him the kind of character which a pastor 
ought to possess ; and as we must naturally suppose. 
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and as the connexion of the sixth with the fifth 
evidently indicates* for his guidance in the dection 
of candidates for the miniBtry; and, aoMMigst other 
things, it was prescribed, that he must be a man 
"holding fast the £udifal word as he hatii been 
taught, tliat he may be able, by sound doctrine, beih 
to exhort and convmce the gainsayers.*' (SeeTerses 
6-9.) 

Another case of nearly equal weight presents itaetf 
in the EpisUes of St. Paul to Timothy. Timothy 
had been a companion of St. Paul on seToral ocoa- 
siens. He had been educated in a knowledge of the 
Old Testament, and is generally believed to have 
been a convert of that Apostle's. His name is 
ciated with St. Paul's in several of his 
About the year a. d. 64, he had been left by him in 
the city of Ephesus, where there was a christian 
church with many elders- While Timothy probably 
was residing among the Ephesians, he recdves from 
St. Paul one or both of the two Epbtles which form 
a portion of the New Testament. In neither of 
these is Timothy expressly commissioned to ordun 
elders, by so plain a direction as tibai given by St. 
Paul to Titus, during his residence in Crete, and 
which we have already noticed ; but there are evi* 
dent indications of his being invested with such 
authority, almost as convincing as a positive assertion 
of the fact. For instance, St Paul informs Timothy 
of the proper characteristics of a bishop or a pastor, 
in nearly the same terms as those in which he con- 
veyed the same kind of intell^ence to Titus. And 
it can hardly be supposed but that the information 
was given him for the same purpose as to Titus, 
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whicli certainly was to guide him in the ordination 
of <»iididates to the pastoral office. In conlrmatbn 
of this optnion, it may be observed that Timothy, 
according to the Bpistles, was empowered to super- 
intend the ministrations of the elders who wer» 
already appointed. It is written in one place, *' I 
besought thee to abide stUl at Ephesus, that thou 
mightest charge some that they teach no other doc* 
tvine." (1 Tim. i. 3.) In 1 Tim. v. 19, it is written 
to him again, ** Against an elder receive not an 
aiscnsation, but before two or three witnesses." 
These passages must be said to be favourable to the 
presumption that Timothy had the power to ordain, 
rather than opposed to it. Two other passages are 
more to the purpose. One occurs in 2 Tim. 0. 2 : 
'* The things that thou hast heard of me, among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also ;" and 
another in 1 Tim. v. 22, is thus expressed, ** Lay 
hands suddenly on no man." It is most probable 
that this precept to lay hands suddenly on no man, 
referred to ordination. Ordination was performed 
by the imposition of hands. There are, I believe, 
only four other significations of the phrase in Scrip- 
ture. Hands were impoaifed in the communicaticm 
oi the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the cure of diseases, 
in bestowing a blessing, (Mark x. 16,) and in as- 
saults on the person ; but we have reasons for think- 
ing that Timothy was not endowed with miraculous 
powKS and gifts. This precludes the application of 
two of the interpretations to him : the case of assault, 
of course, is inadmissible. The laying on of hands, 
intended as an external mark of benediction, is the 
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oa the objectioDs of disseoteiB slated in Chap. VIT. 
§ 2, pp. 71—78. 

It is insinuated in seyenl of their works, and par- 
ticularly in the standard Tolame on Nonconformity, 
as quoted in the pages referred to, that the mode of 
^^intment to the ministry followed by the Apostles, 
is adopted from the Jewish synagogue. There is 
gome plausibility in this statement ; because there is 
some resemblance between the modes of appoint- 
ment pursued. But if by this is meant to be cast 
any reflection on the apostolic practice, as recorded in 
the word of God, prejudicial to the institiition of a 
ministry as there prescribed, what does it amount to 
but a species of blasphemy ? a reflection calculated 
and intended to bring the Scripture into contempt? 
It might seem good to God that appointments to the 
ministry should be made in a way which was some- 
what similar under the Christian dispensation to that 
followed by the Jews, — ^particularly if the insurance 
of qualified persons were an object attcdnable in any 
degree by the similitude ; but it is not necessary to 
inquire into the causes of the regemblance, — nor 
whether it was incidental or designed. The New 
Testament clearly exhibits the plan pursued by the 
Apostles ; and to that we are to conform with the 
most implicit submission. It is to be hoped that 
dissenters will neither attempt to set aside, nor be 
disposed to disobey the Scripture, when they find it 
makes against them. 

The second observation we have to make, which 
is of greater importance, arises from a supposed in- 
fringement on natural privileges, and inconsistency 
with divine principles, — involved in the admission to 
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the ministry es^clusively by the ordained minister : 
and this brings us to a very critical point of our 
inquiry* Under the impression of every man's un- 
limited right of interpreting the Scripture for him- 
self, of truth being alone the qualification of every 
minister, and of ordination being only a decent sanc- 
tion of the proceedings of a congregation, it has been 
iRiagined that the admission to the ministry, as in 
the Church of England, is a '* human" and " political*' 
mode of appointment, which constitutes a new and 
unscriptural source of authority. The lucubra* 
tions of dissent on this subject are sufficiently stated 
in Chap. YII. § 2. This is one instance, out of 
many, which the narrow limits of a moderately sized 
volume do not permit me to expose, of schismatical 
hallucination. An answer has already been given, 
in part, to the allegation that truth is the only neces- 
sary warrant of the preacher, (see Chap. VIII. § 1) ; 
Mid that answer must be well remembered at the 
present moment to understand our subject fully. 
Now, it may be further answered, that the idea of a 
'* political" right, which, from some strange fatality, 
seems continually to haunt the imagination of the 
dissenter, is the base coinage of mere 411usion ; 
there is nothing whatever *' political," in a worldly 
point of view, in the ordination of ministers by per- 
sons already invested with the ministerial functions. 
Neither is it pretended (God forbid) that the examina- 
tion of candidates for holy orders, and the imposition 
of hands by the bishop, is the source of the preacher's 
authority : — ^this idea is another example of the ex- 
treme infelicity of dissenting genius. These charges 
thus brought against the church by the philosophy. 
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of the sects, are evident proofis that those who urge 
them sincerely and conscientiously, do not under- 
stand the nature of ordination, nor the theory of the 
church on the subject. The source of a minister's 
authority, we trust we know it better than any sepa- 
ratist whatever, is divine ; his qualifications are truth 
and piety. The necessary examination and the ordi- 
nation of the previous minister, are only tests and 
evidences of his possessing those qualifications which 
are the source of authority, (see Chap. VIII. § 1, 
towards the beginning,) and are means of excluding 
those who make false pretences to such qualifications. 
They are evidences to the people and to the minis- 
ters themselves, of their fitness, — ^they are the owt-^ 
ward call to the ministry, — ^the best that we can 
possess in lieu of miraculous testimony. Some per- 
sons must judge what is truth, and reason informs 
us that, in principle, the best judges are to be those 
who have been admitted into the ministry already by 
competent examiners; and Scripture proposes and 
authorizes, as we have seen, the principle in practice, 
and even in theory. So presumptuous, not to say 
impious, is that conclusion, which we have recorded 
on a fomer page, (76), that '* the usurpation of the 
sacred office by incompetent persons, is an evil 
which the interposition of ecclesiastical restrictions 
is but ill adapted to mitigate." 



The observations of Mr. Conder which, to avoid 
mutilation, I transferred to my pages, respecting 
ordination in the church, not admitting to the pasto* 
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ni offld^ bdcauBe df tb« titie pr6requhife i an^ r^- 
■pedting ordination being a qualification, because the 
efaacdi thinks {nroper to blesft her new ministers 
ander that form of words, " Receive ye the Holy 
Qlioflt ;" and, farther, respecting the great diversity 
of' doQtrtne in these days, Making it more necessary 
for every private Christian to choose his own scfip- 
tsnl instructor, than in the tinies of the Apostles, 
when tins is, in fact, an argument which makes epis- 
cdpal ordination the more necessary ; are, I hope, too 
e9ident!]r contrary to truth and reason to render an 
eJtposttre desiraljle. 

It may be advisable just to observe, that a title 
mteMis a provision of a cure of souls, which the 
IMvops require before they consent to ordain a candi- 
difte'for ofders, — a provision which, for good reasons, 
tliey deem necessary. 



it 'is now incamb^nt upon me to offer a few 
additionid strictures on those extracts from the wofk 
ulpoiK Frotestant Nonconformity which occur in Ch^. 
ViL § 2w We have asserted that the author, in those 
etftrmctfl^ has affimed the opinion of the all-^uffl^ 
cienoy of Use knowledge of the truth, as authority to 
preach the gospel. But it is possible that it might 
not be, after all, that gentleman's real sentiments ; 
considering that he has implied in one part of them, 
that a minister's labours should be attended with 
suoisess ad one of his credentials, and in two others, 
that 'he dnght to possess a moral competency. 1 mu^t 
thi«A; liow^ver, that the words of this writeh oc- 
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exii^cted from his vblbme, Mid' Whicb, I ttnaglMi, 
tlie leadt attentive reader tnay n^ti^r* for MitiBtflf, 
justify my accusation of Ms making the knowledge 
of the truth an authdtity to preach ; and df his mu 
yarding that moral competeilcy aiid -stioeiMS as'-ipt 
warrant hot ahsolntely lieeessary. Indeed It is- nbi 
very easy to conceive how past svceess in nw&iBtering 
the word, can be made to apply in oor case, vMoh 
is one for the creation of a ministry. Byt in ordte 
to preclude the least semblance of fair okgdetion 6a 

'his part, it win be liberal, if not jttst,' to #^0'lbUn 
every advantage that can posslMy accrue from kxdiy 
of expression ; and ima^ne, that he signified that-^jM 

'the three *' credentiaU** mentioned, were Imlis^iiiable 
and sufficient. In addition, therefore, to* tindtf. 
taking to dbprove that merely the knowledge* of j the 
truth is a sufficient warranty, our argament m«ist 
extend over a wider range, and take In the two* otiKr 
credentials, and prove the insufficiency of the tilple 
combination. To this point we wSl direet oar«tli- 
mediate attention. 
.To the highest moral character, as «• wuti^Mbf^ 

, \ would offer no further oligection, than t^t it*atvpe8rs 
not to be necessary and indispensable. (See Ifiitt 
xxiii. 2, 3, &c.) Our question liM father WMb>^he 
success of the ministerial labours. It may -i^|Wjbtii^at 
first sight, to those who have been ^cettfirtottM^^ to 
think with the author of the work On-^^oKMaiit 
Nonconformity, that it is reasonable, te he^^o^lSAds 

. i^ is, that if a man possesses a motal <*0fltp«1Jblicy, 
and knows the truth, and propagates ft tMHIkIS' his 
hearers, — that he must be on these accounts wac* 
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fttiied to pK^aob > itseeiaia&if every end and otgect 

vcve secured. And what more, it m&j be asked, can 

lf» desired? And where can be any fallacy in th^ 

vie# of the mil^ect? There is indeed the greatest 

liUacy in it. The answer is» in short, that it is sup- 

ponng already done, the very thing which is to be 

donei Our point ia the creation of a ministry of the 

woid; «Eid the question concerning it is this: to dis- 

coirer theineaiis to be used in order to ensure only 

iftfue preachers, and to exclude those which are false. 

iAnd'the same arguments from reason and Scripture 

'hcUd jQsainst the three asaumed credentials of tl^e 

.pretlclMEy ias againstilhe mere knowledge of the truth 

oonaideited by itself. 

• . In4h» fiist place, the three are of no use whatever as 

ASoJje of practice* The very same kind of arguments 

>tt&appjAeabie here as we advanced in pp. 95 — 102. 

A» a rule of practice, since truth is undefined, th9y 

kave preachers and the people the liberty to call 

arvy doctrines by the name of truth which gratify 

Iheni.} uafi. thus a door is open for any diversities of 

opinion as far as the practice is concerned, while 

tfuth 19 a^eneraUy mdefinite object. 

. . In the 0)9xt place, they are unsound in theory for 

,bo|h.|oinisteraand people, on the same groimds which 

..iW^fekaive^uiged against the mere knowledge of the truth 

. '. af|pffyitf,ply. The case of the minister has been already 

niH^iJ^e^out in (great measure, from reason and Scripture, 

r: kfk9P*^^—^^02^ Eyen if he preaches and propagates the 

Mli^iM^ in ^ its perfection, he is not warranted in reason 

/ 'lietj^/d^ing thia with an uncertednty of doing it. AH the 

(,cefteil»ty practicable is necessary to make his war- 



nmty complete. Without a certainty of this kind^ 
it must be, while he is ptett&ing the truth and 
spreading it among his hearers, doubtful to him 
whether he is preaching the truth or not. And it is 
pe/fectly impossible for a ndan who is doubtflil, (and 
aitoording to the dissenting principle he may be €x* 
tremely doubtful)-^it is perfectiy impossible for a 
mafi who is doubtful ia a great degree whether he is 
preaclung the truth, to be iaqsressed with those con— 
viciions which ou^t to influenee- his mind in » 
sQfvloe ioteoded for diTine. Thefe ought to be in 
his mind an asauraooer and the best possible aa» 
sifrance, . that he is -serving God truly. And tfaafr- 
assuranoe cannot exist, if he is doabtful that /kMr-* 
pceacbes the. truth. There is* therdbre, very plainly;* 
in theory, something more required as a wanwity^^a 
preach than the propagation of trutb^t-thatiai a nncal 
certainty that we are propagating it. <{> 

^ agsuO'Of the people: even if they imbibe the 
truth, they ought, as a warranty to receive it -whetD 
itjs set before them as truth* to be cerUAed^thati^it ia 
the will of God, in order to be rationally assuied, 4Bt » 
responsible agents, that they are really doing Han 
honour and service. (See also pp. 98«^10fii.) , • c 'i 

Certificates on both sides therefore, ore, acg er i i ig:. 
to the arguments which we have seen, neeesaergr iss: 
theoryt and» what is of greater irapoftainoe,4nrpnBQtiite ^o 
and the oeremonies of examination and ovdinattondo 
by previously ordained minist^s, as -we- .have jfMtu 
shown, are the external evidences according •wfth.th&d 
theory and the practice of the wisden .ii^ich--4leu)s 
tated the word of truth. xi-yj m'A 

' • •■ .Olio •♦ti* 
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8BCTI0N IV. 



The apostolic Fathers favourable not to the creation 
of ministers by the people ; but to that mode of 
appointing to the ministry followed in the Church 
ofJEngland, viz. by persons previous^ ordained. 

Passing over the two compositions ascribed to 
Hennas and Barnabas, as the genuineness of the 
Epistle imputed to the latter is much disputed, and 
neither of them, though both in our favour, contuns 
any thing of very material importance to our question, 
we shall confine our attention to the Epistles of 
Polycarp, Ignatius, and Clemens Romanus; ex- 
tracting from the second named author such passages 
as are well authenticated* 

One general observation which applies to the 
epistles of all these patriarchs of the church, claims 
our first consideration. They enjoin on the people 
submission and obedience to their ministers agreeably 
to. that commandment of Scripture, '*Obey those 
that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves," 
(Heb. xiiL 17*) and others of a similar nature. 
Polycarp, in the only epistle of his extant, has this 
ii^nction, '*Be subject to your presbyters and 
deacons, as to God and Christ." The first epistle 
of Clemens Romanus contains one or two commands 
of submission to the same authorities. But in the 
number and strietness of his injunctions to this 
effect, I^alius exceeds them both. There are six 
ejHstles in existence, reputed to have proceeded from 
his pen. They have not been transmitted through 
the channel of ages without contracting numerous 
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impurities. The vitiated parts, however, have been 
sufficiently ascertuned ; and in those which are well 
authenticated, occur several such passages as foUow : 
*' Be subject to your bishop as to the Lord." (Epist. 
to Trail.) " Let no man perform any act pertaining 
to the church, independently of the bishop." (Epist. 
to Smyrn.) '* As the Son does nothing without the 
Father, so do ye nothing without the bishop." (Episi, 
to Magn.) These precepts illustrate a few portion^ 
of the epistles, which, considered apart from them* 
might appear of somewhat ambiguous interpretation. 

We will proceed now to the examination of the 
epistles of each author separately. 

The single epistle of Polycarp bears but slightly 
on our question. There is indeed one passage whidi 
might appear,'without some thought, to be adverse to 
our views of it. The author expresses his deep regret, 
that Valens, a presbyter of the church to which he 
writes, has disgraced himself by some misconduct, 
and, as it is often concluded, was ejected from the 
ministry. He prays that God may grant him re« 
pentance, and he advises the church to call or restiwa 
him to his office. This interpretation is making every 
concession to our adversaries. It is, indeed, uncertain 
that Valens was deprived at all ; and there is there- 
fore room to doubt whether his recal or restoratioii 
signifies more than a re-instatement in the esleem of 
the church after a due confession of his guilt, and 
a satisfactory demonstration of repentance. And 
whatever disadvantage to our argument might he 
supposed to arise from the power which the ehureb 
in general appeared to possess of recalling the rejected 
presbyter, it is impossible to contend for the exact 
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propriety of the expression, as the original wordd of 
Polycarp have perished in the wreck of antiquity, 
and we have to depend in this plaee on a translation 
of, it appears, no very faithful character. But it may 
be maintained that this recal (allowing the act of the 
church to be thus denominated) does not imply 
private judgment of doctrine; for it spears very 
evidently, that it was not for heresy that Valens was 
deprived, if deprived at all. The cause of his d^ra* 
dation was evidently, according to the context, im» 
morality of some kind, roost probably covetousness. 
Cave gives the following translation: "I am ex- 
ceedingly troubled for Valens, who was sometime 
ordained a presbyter among you, that he so little 
understands the place wherein he was set. I there* 
fore warn you, that you abstain from covetousness, 
and that ye be chaste, and keep yoursdves from 
every evil work. But he that in these things cannot 
govern himself^ how shall he preach it to another ?" 
he. Here was a case then perfectly distinct from 
the difficulties and intricacies of heresy; and in 
which, even the unlearned body of the church 
might easily form a reasonable and pious judgment. 
In addition to this, it may be observed, secondly. 
that it cannot be supposed that this direction 0f 
recalling Valens was given to the church, independ^t 
of its ministers, whom the people, as we have 3een 
from Ignatius and Clemens, and even Polycar;^ him* 
self, were commanded to obey. It is rather to be 
beMeved, that the ministers, without whom no ecde^ 
siastical act was to be performed, were intended to 
take the lead in restoring the degraded member of 
the church, and the people to comply with their 
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the same. > But^tfais-vejeelion oia mfaiialnw FobpmiffB 
diBecftion- of Bubraiftting iofrasbfieta doeB}iioli«n 
fnriBBnpla.aUafr. Therefore the pMinlied^appaeitian 
iAialfie, thai it is oeneeded to- men to mMkBitammlUas 
on appffobttion of doetrines. . :< 

u)£qsb we mom to the^ialles nS Igaatiu^ . Tfieie 
m&itwo or three pasiagee in them. which,;at/thB'iiiit 
gknce^ ttiay. Appear to convey Chat liberty of judlgiBg 
nitlLTespeot. totdoctnaes, which is exeorcieed .in ibe 
fvpniar appointment Of rointBters : but a closer inspee- 
tsoe. destroys tiie iBusioiii For- mstaace, Ignatms 
applauds tlie Ephesiaas,' because it had comft toJils 
hnowle^ev that when oertain propagateiss of» fctae 
dootrine had passed through Spfaeans, tfaey had; re- 
fasedto hear tbenn and had not snffidred'iheir^ams 
So be stfattesed among* tiie« wheat^^nrhich.had betel 
sow» within its walls. The Sfmynueons sLm beeon- 
Hietfds for receiving three deacont^<Fhi1o^><Oahi^ aiid 
Agafchopesi These 'appear (be 4Hily two- pasBsgisrm 
Ibe igenoine ^remains of • ignathis^ tbat beer the tbpio- 
sest^neseniibknce to the ereatleo of preadiers by tbe 
|MB^. 'Nbw with respect to tiie flatter ofl these, 
jeVidenoeis wsntogihat Fhilo* Oaius, and A^idiopk^s 
^ei^ otdatned ctoaeons > at Smyrna^ < The isenleoiinis 
404hftl>effeet 3u.It was a biudable'BctionaHi ycnutpriit 
to- seeehAeiias (deaeons pf Ghriat, Philo and^Criuesifotd 
(Affj^ttbepos^'whoihane bSoi folk)wers.of\nie*agreBably 
tie ibeiwpidiof €rod« < lliesemenwme^ fDit>anyitibbig 
adifoli appemrain-thei epistle^ deacons seDt^tojSiqttiia 
AmnKioueiotber diiaaBclK. IntercaiirBe.belw^idimi^ 
iObessmis not uncmn aMwdg r* maintnined » nfc tbe^tnnfejbir 
wwwsienb'H^j^aS mature* TbeythfHi howenesiflnooe 
probSidyibeeii'Moomiiiettdeii to tbe^ SnymsBanndiy 
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IgmlUis himself. These persons* according to the 
epistle to the Philadelphians, had accompanied him 
from the East, Philo from Ciiicia, and Qaius and Aga- 
thopos from his own see ; and one of them, Philo, is 
styled a deacon in that epistle. It seems indeed 
that they appeared at Sniyrna in the character of 
deacons, and that the Smyrnaeans did well in giving 
them a favourable reception^ a welcome, and re- 
freshment on their journey. They returned thanks 
to the Lord for being relieved by them in the most 
liberal manner. And whatever were the real cir- 
cumstances of the case, certain it is that Ignatius 
commanded the Smymaeans, as he did the Trallians, 
to do nothing without their bishop and presbyters. 
It was an act, in all probability, performed mth the 
concurrence of their authorities, and not the judg- 
ment of doctrine. 

The case of the Ephesians, the second quoted^ 
who teftised to receive the doctrines of the itinerant 
prophets, is an evidence rather of their obedience and 
respect to their own teachers, than of any act of 
mdependent judgment. It is very possible, indeed 
reasonable, to conceive that their ministers had cau^ 
tloned them against these disseminators of noxious 
seed, and that they had attended to their admonitions. 
This supposition would give a very intelligible con- 
struction to the passage. The passage therefore II 
not a positive argument for the exercise of private 
judgment, and in fact there is ground in the epistle 
for believing that we have given the true explanation 
of the circumstance. Ignatius acquaints us that 
Onesimus, the Epheslan bishop, had informed him 
that his church was walking in all respects according 
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to the troth, and that there existed among then no 
heresy. 

These I pronounce to be, in my own opinion, the 
passages in Ignatius's epistles most apparently un» 
favourable to the cause which I advocate. The 
quotation of Towgood from the epistle to the Phila* 
delphians respecting the ordination by the church 
of a bbhop, or a deacon, as is probably the better 
reading, is really beside the question. It was the act 
of the church, to be believed a concurrence of the 
people with the ministers, and not in creating a mi- 
nister of the word, but in selecting some existing 
imnister for a messenger to a distant ecdesiaslical 
establishment. 

So much for the passages which wear the most 
unkindly aspect. A few of another complexion 
remain, which in some degree at least represent 
^^tius as adverse to the independent ordination of 
ministers of the word. He has not certainly declared 
that presbyters and deacons are to be appointed by 
previous ministers, but he has afforded us arguments 
more auspicious to that supposition, than to the 
mode of popular appointment. 

The inferences to be drawn from the doctrine of 
submission to bishops and presbyters, in oppo- 
sition to the creation of ministers by the people, 
are, as we argued with reference to the passage in the 
epistle of Polycarp, extremely strong and satisfsEictory. 
Such inferences are abundantly dedudble from the 
epistles of Ignatius, as the doctrine of submission 
can scarcely be inculcated mith more strictness and 
force than in those compositions. 

Add to this, as far as the appointment of bishops. 



in any other than the popular method, is an argument 
for a similar mode of appointing the presbytery, 
there are two passages which carry considerable 
weight. 

One occurs in the epistle to the Magnesians, and 
the other in that to the Ephesians. It appears that 
the believers at Magnesia were dissatisfied with their 
bishop on account of his youth. Upon which Igna- 
tius takes occasion to admonish them, that they 
ought not to make his age an argument for disre- 
spect towards him, but to obey him notwithstanding, 
agreeably to the wisdom of the divine appointment. 
And one persuasive he employs, is the 8U^estion» 
that by this contempt they not only despise him 
whom they have seen, but him also whom they have 
not seen ; for that the bishop had not received hia 
preferment from man, but God. I think it fairly 
deducible from thb extract, that the Christians of 
Magnesia had not ordained their bishop on their own 
judgment, and that there is another mode of ordi- 
nation of divine institution. For, first, had the 
Magnesians chosen a young man for their bishop, 
it is hard to conceive* that they could afterwards 
have made his youth an objection to his continuing 
in office. It might also have been said, that he did 
receive his appointment from man. This, however, 
is denied ; and that there is a method of appointing 
to the highest order of the ministry, independent of 
the people, by divine authority. Scripture, as we 
shall see in our chapter on prelacy, testifies in the 
cases of Titus and Timothy ; and to this it must be 
supposed that Ignatius refers, when he speaks of the 
^ishop receiving his promotion from God, as we have 
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iio-'Otfaer source of Infonaation respec^g the dbnne 
deev^es. 1 think, secondly, that the passagre which' 
hais been quoted from this epistie to the Magnesiani^, 
contains evidence of the people not properly pos^- 
sessing the power of displacing their hishop : for" if 
Hiey were competent to his ejectment, it' would 
appeax that Ignatius had no authority for requiring^ 
them, as he did, to suhmtt to his ministry. And if 
the peo^e were not entltied to remove the hishop/ 
it viay he presumed that they did not instal him; 

' Our second passage w«s addressed to the Epfa«M^ 
sftina : '^ Whomsoever the master of the family -sen^ 
intio lii& own household, it behoves us to receive, ais 
tbe penson himself by whom he is sent." This is^ 
eei^tidnly predicated more expressly of bishops thanf 
«f any other order of ministry. It nevertheless 
a|>^ears very capable of a more general appUcatieti'S: 
and^ 'Seems to indicate that ministers are^ iqipointed 
l»y the Lord of the househ^^d, in his own moidev 
Wlrlii^ we of ooutse mvhst seek in the Scriptures. 

' And on the authority of these two extracts, and 
tHe inferential argument from the most rigorou^ 
doctrines of popular submission to ministers, it may 
h^ i^rmed that Ignatius appears, rather than others 
W§^' to^diseoontenance the nomination to ^e ministry, 
oh the people's admission of their orthodox prte^-' 
teiisidns. . . 

•< But we now come to our third authoi^, Olemfen^ 
Rtinianu)^, wlibse sentiments are so express an^il 
«l^oi^e, that they would have been, even in '4h^ 
ailsCAee'of any favourable appearances in the* workii 
Of' Contemporary writers, alone srufilcient to establfMr 

outbdal!ti»n.- He not only in the early part of 1^ 

x3 
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epistle comtnewls * |he ^rmer subtnission of- ithi^* 
Corintfaialvs t6 their ministers, and in dia^ *%^ 
relates the faet, recorded on inspired autiiteity, tlialf 
the Apostles appointed overseers, or presbyters, or 
bishops, and deacons ; but in chap. x\vf. he declares 
file Tnotive ^ the aposlolie appointments, their ^x- 
dttfi^eness, and the Intended future opemtioA of 
tfaeir' principle. His words are, ** And the Apostl^s^' 
knowing that conlen^eris woviM arise touchinj^ th^ 
oversight of the cbnrch, appointed the miiiistenf 
alilmdy named, that is, ovterseers and deacons, and 
sftelrwards, or in their time, prescribed a cotrse^fr 
Gfttcdession, that on their decease other approved 
mefif might take their office. Therefore we ought 
not (says he) to reject the ministers who have beien 
appointed by tkem, (t. «. the Apostles,) or ifi their 
litne' or subsequently by other iUustrious oft learned 
characters." These illustrious or learned charadefe 
were of course those approved men just -spoken &t^ 
whom they had appointed to succeed them, of whoM 
Timothy and Titus were doubtless two. The point 
(br observation most particularly is, that ' Uie mi*> 
meters, presbyters, and deacons were appointed by 
the Apostles in the first instance, and afterwards- b^ 
illustrious men, ordained by the Apostles as' their 
successors in office. 

APPENDIX I. to § 2-4. * ' '' 

For the sake of distinctness we wiO^ hi this plafee, 
briefly state the conclusion to be drawn from the 
lost tiiree sections, which is this : that the appointMeal 
to the ministry by previous ministers, and not by ^ 
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(>edp)e, 19 agreeable to reHson, ^ Serif>lur«^. and^thp 
apdstolie Others; the three great authonlt^nnen-t 
tiooed and appreciated in our Ohi^ter IL 
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^ U is- 8i doTitftion from the direct eonrae {MiaioribeA* 
^ tltts im](uiry, to examine works ef "raoderttwHloill' 
inflsiyoiir of, or In opposUiontov the institutioid^of^utT 
ehilr^ , but one <rf the most celebrated •adyo<;ataa oil 
the t&depeHd^nt «7Btemj has made so triiuunphaiitaft^ 
appeal to the writings of an eminent epi8eo|»aIiiMi» 
ai»d to those parts of them whioh bear immedlate?5r 
on the orgaiu^ation of the primitive church, that ^i^ 
mciy be advisable < briefly to notice the nefeveiM^t 
**li it were at all neoessary^ (says the ' dtasentar 
alluded to^) to proceed beyond the word of -God* ^wie 
toiirfd wi^ unhesitating confidence refer to thefactet 
of'^eodesiastieal history, as furni^n]^ ampl^ pjropfi- 
that the mode of the popular election of bishopa 
prevailed in the eariy ages of the Christian Hi»tary>« 
if the reviewer or any other episcopalian eRtenrtaifil^ 
any do«tbt oo this sub.^t, they may consult the.fivsl^ 
and- second' chapters of the Fourth Book of Bin§h«i9!:'j» 
Anti^mties of the Christian Church. They muat^ 
if they please^ dispose of that very learned authoiril)^ 
before they can expect us to relinquish so naturalp 
useful, and ancient a right. We can defend it from 
Scripture, and their own most established authorities." 
(James' Diss, and Ch. p. 54, and note.) 

• it; is' here assM'ted that Bingham, the authoj'Tof 
V, The- -Antiquities of the Christian ChiH:ch,*''hafl 
naaiateiited the opinion that bisheps were eligible ^h^^ 
tbe people in the first century. And the assertion is 
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iodenMl by our dissenting autboiity, as an evictonea 
tbal Bingliaiii is favourable to the practice, of nonn- 
naling^iiid i^ointing presbyters by the peofde ki:tiw 
present day. This citation of the learned antiquarian 
inrolves such a confusion of error on the part of the 
dissenter, as almoaC defies extrication oftd oorreolion 
m that short compass to which I labour to confine 
myself. 

In order to understand the merits of this part of 
our sttl^ect, the reader ought to be well mmas^ 
Isty (as stated in Chap. YII. § &,) that the dis8en««rs 
hold that there are to be, aeeordlag to SoriptuBe^ 
9n)y two orders of ministers in the churoh-ui^'es- 
byters and deacons: and that we maintain theiFe 
should be three — bishops, presbyters, and deacon*^ 
the diwenters arguing that blshc^ and preabytera 
meant the same persons in Scripture; and aecordi- 
togly agreeing with Mr. James, in calling a bishop 
a presbyter, and a presbyter a Inahop. And» find, that 
the point contended for and proved against disamHeia 
in tlus «nd our two preceding sections is, thaf/the 
people ought not to ordain presbyters. We have boI 
been mainly arguing that the people ought not ta 
elect' biohops in our sense of the word; our ^eit 
point has been only this : that the peo]^ are 'mBt>ti> 
avdftin those ministers, whom we, of the chmrch, 
denominate presbytere. And as tpe understandi the 
two orders of ministry, there is a diffensnce inrpri» 
oiple between ordaining a bishop and a*preabyM. 
Somewhat less objection lies (in reason) agatbiat'4l)e 
people's promoting presbyters to b]shoprickB«'thHi 
their converting laymen into presbyters: Thejpeiiple 
cannot, in principle, be entitled to create milktstHt 
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of the wordy on account of their doctrines, for they 
are supposed in theory to he the persons in quest of 
instruction; they, however, notwithstanding this, 
might be instrumental in elevating the presbyter to 
what churchmen signify by the episcopal rank ; be- 
cause the orthodoxy of the candidate might in some 
measure be presumed as ascertained, it having been 
determined on his first ordination. And this is an 
important distinction. But our controversy with the 
dissenter with respect to the subjects of ordination, 
r^ards the creation of pastors or presbyters, not of 
the ministers whom we signify by bishops. 

These two points being premised, I think we may 
proceed to set Mr. James right with respect to 
Bingham. 

Suppose Bingham had literally said that the popu* 
lar election of bishops prevailed in the early ages of 
the Christian history, meaning thereby that bishops 
were elected solely by the people ; and suppose too 
that Bingham had intended **pre8byters" by "bishops^*' 
as Mr. James does, then there would have been ground 
for Mr. James's appeal. But, in the first place, it is 
to be observed that Bingham does not intend bishops 
to be the same as presbyters. Bingham means, as 
we do, different persons and orders by those terms. 
And he has written in his woik on the *' Antiquities 
of the Church," long dissertations on the different 
modes of appointing bishops, and appointing pres- 
byters. The point in Bingham which concerns the 
question discussed in this and the two forgoing 
sections, is the ordination — of presbyters, not the 
ordination of bishops. And if Mr. James had re- 
ferred us to Bingham for his opinion on our question. 
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he ought of course to have desired us to consult him 
in the ordination of presbyters, not on that of bishops. 
But so little has he understood his author and his 
subject, that he has done exactly the reverse. He 
has not referred us to that topic of Bingham's work 
which concerns the ordination of presbyters^ with 
which we are now solely concerned, but to the or- 
dination of bishops. He seemed to forget how 
Bingham used the terms. This by the way. It will 
be for me now briefly to state what are the opinions of 
Bingham, with respect to both ordination of bishops 
and presbyters, but more particularly of the latter. 

As far as regards the ordination of bishops in the 
episcopalian sense of the word, it may be sufficieni 
merely to state, that Bingham does not advocate 
a support — the dissenter's popular mode of ordmation ; 
and that he does not admit that the people had, even 
at times much later than the apostolic, the sole au* 
thority in the matter. 

As to the point immediately at issue, a very slight 
examination of the two chapters of the work of Bing- 
ham, to which Mr. James refers his readers, will be 
sufficient to prove that Bingham does not assert or 
insinuate that the people had a right to make laymen 
presbyters. He says that some persons with a shorn 
of learning thought that they had, and some thought 
they had not. He tells us that the people were allowed 
great power in making bishops, and sometimes also 
much influence in the appointment of presbyters; 
but he does not teach us that he himself thought 
they could or ought to ordain presbyters, of or by 
themselves, without the bishop properly so called. 
He enters into particulars concerning the proceedings 
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of some elections to the presbytery. The ordination 
of St. Austin, long posterior to the apostolic period, 
IS quoted by Binghun as being performed through 
the influence of the people, and is one of the two 
cases which appear most unfkvourable to our views. 
But the people bring Bt. Austin to the bishop to be 
ordained, and appear to have used only strong and 
impetuous entreaties. The other case is that of 
Paulinus, and seems to have been attended by more 
violence. Still he was ordained by Lampius, a per- 
«on whom Bingham, Mr. James*s referee, introduces 
to ova notice as an ecclesiastic of the episcopal order. 
And Bingham affords us no pretence for thinking that 
tt was his opinion, either that the people were not 
indecorous in their demands of ordination for those 
mintfirters, or that they insisted on the ordination 
after the bishop had pronounced them as unqualified 
as heretics, or otherwise incompetent. Indeed, if it 
were ds it appears from Bingham, only the bishops 
who could ordain, they must have had a veto in the 
4seremony. Ordination could not have been per- 
formed without them. This voice of the bishops 
and clergy, our contemporaries would, it seems, al- 
t43gether omit. They are not contented With making 
ihe people a party ; the people with them must be 
all in aJL As for example, Mr. James himself on 
one occasion quotes the people's name in a council 
wiih the Apostles and elders, in order to prove 
that the early church government was a democracy. 
He appears to have had an understanding only for 
tlae word '^people" in the passage, and to have not 
felt the force of the titles of their companions. And 
Kngfaam does warrant us in asserting not only 
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thftt bislwpfl had aecnimrily a v<Ate in eretf ordi* 
natkm, but also timt the <^rgy at least had tbe 
chief voice. For exceptions, he says* to the rede (tf 
the people having a Tdte were made whenever the 
greatest part of the church were heretics or schisma- 
tics. Whoever takes a rational view of this statement, 
must perceive that it is probable, that these excep- 
tions were not made by the people, and that the 
people were not the judges and condemners of thdr 
own heresies, but that these decisions were formed 
by those who l&new the true doctrine. The pec^ile 
doubtless had a voice, and influence-; such as, thoii^ 
seldom or never used by thmn, are accorded to 
them by the r^ulations of the Chu»ch of England. 
But what is more to our purpose at the present 
moment, it appears on the whole from thb epitome 
of Bingham's sentiments, that he is evidently opposed 
to the (pinion that the people had a right to ordain 
either pre^yters or bishops. He not only does 
not assent to the doctrine of our opponents, but he 
appean to hold the directly contrary opinion. It 
was with what he only calls a show of learning, that 
the presbyterian notion was maintained, and he ad- 
vances arguments and facts of an ojqwsite tendency. 
Thus the learned authority which the dissenter pre- 
sumed to be at variance with the church is actually 
in its favour; to which it may be added, that had 
Bingham been a controvertist of our faith, fkom any 
practices in the earlier centuries, or from even a 
mistaken view of either Scripture or any other argu- 
ment, we could have confidently set the Scripture 
itself, and reason, and the apostolic fathers, in array 
against him ; and should be obliged to acknowledge 
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tile-stme lame&lable wMdmcw aod. delumon-Jn-fait 
fg^oU which are the gmieral and pvevaiing faatuiM of 
||iwe>-a«goiiieiilSi(m whkh diiaeiiterB have bith^H^ 
Df^ied 'wiih appwratly iwhoitRdfd asaorance. 

Xhe successive ministerial ordination signified in 
. the preceding sections, the only mode appointed 
. b^f divine layjjor our adoption, 

- Unity in societf, sph&r, and tpotb, oombines the 
«MBt essential' prepertlts of the* Chiialiain church; 
«|]d propesties^ whieh- k is evidently die desigii cf 
Ood in the Scriptures, that it should possess. (See 
JObap. IH.) The fofm preceding sections of tliis 
-Cfeti^tef ^ve exhibited, it is presumed, a sufficient 
icligplay of argument for the support of the- belief, 
l^aaX there should be in the church this mode of 
iq^poitttment to the ministry, the ordination, by mi- 
Tdsters preriously ordained, in contradistinction to the 
tiomlnaitton and appointment of ministers by the 
{»opte, and' that id} men should be «iniled in thie 
iMftroh i9f > tmth from the instFuctk>fl of n»ntetets 
appointed aoooFdingly; It is deserving of fortlier 
^^xi^ most particular remark, that this is the only 
YiJbbdd ^ appointment which is agreeable to thew^ 
liBifiGbd/ for Ihat, according to Scripture, Inhere is ne 
etlier' c^ ditinfe institution which has descended to 
^DUrtimes; But we have moreover already consuUtid 
<M]f tew4)li, in aid (A the true intei^retation <if Script 
XtSthi^Xftt thi6 "head^ and< we have pronounced tlie 
system : of 'SttccesKon Ihe only radonai one. *Tfae 
«eparMe argument from reason m&y be advaneed 

Y 
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ftirth^r in lihis place ; for were there dliinrent modes 
of institating to the nunistry — one hj the people m 
general; agreeably to their own opinions, and another 
by ministers preordained.— the direct consequences 
would be, disagreem^t in doctrine, division in 
society, and, with an almost equal certainty, discor- 
dance in spirit. But it is certainly the design of 
God that this multifarious disunion should not exist; 
therefore it was not to be expected that the divine 
wisdom should have pioposed to the church, after 
his extraordinary assistance was withdrawn from it, 
a plurality of systems, whidi must be directly wd 
naturally destructive of the ends he dedgned* 

APPENDIX IV. 

Q; the tendency to the propagation of unity in trutk^ 
spirit, and society, by the due performance of the 
successive ministerial ordination signified in the 
preceding sections. 

There is, we observe, but one mode of ordination 
amongst men, of scriptural origin--.that by ministers. 
Now it is a tniism to affirm that this mode ought to 
be duly followed; but it remains to be more dia* 
tmctly stated, that the mode, if exclusively adhered 
to and properly practised, would maintain the three 
christian unities considered in our third chapter. la 
^the first place, as to the unity of the fiuth as 
derivable from Scripture. It appears, as for exan^le 
in Titus i. 5^9; 2 Tim. ii. 2, that in ministerial 
ordination, the Apostle had such r^ard to the pro- 
pagation of truth and the exclusion of error, thai 
we can no more doubt its fitness for their production. 
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than the Inspiration with which St. Paul composed 
his Epistles. Its tendency to produce these effects 
was one of its great recommendations in the mind of 
the Apostle ; and that which tends to the propagation 
of the truth, must of course, as truth is single, ten4 
to unity. 

Secondly, as to the apostolic fathers. They can*- 
not be said to have delivered their own oiunion 
very explicifly on the subject. It has been declared 
not 'Very much beyond their strict injunctions of 
obedience to a ministry of the word appointed by 
the mode of ordination in question. But one of 
them has given us extremely valuable testimony of 
another kind. He has informed us, in.ai(K9j|^e but 
satisfactory form of expression, what, iie^i^^e judg- 
ment of the Apostles in the mattf»r. 0^ ^Clemens, 
Epist. I. Corinth., chap, xliv.) teaches '^s that the 
Apostles appointed ministers pf the word; whom 
they approved, because they. l(new that contentions 
would arise in the church respecting the ministry of 
bishops or pastors, if they did not appoint them. 
This powerfully asserts the conviction of the Apostles, 
that the ordination under consideration had a ten^ 
dency to prevent disagreements and disputes, tp 
ensure preachers concerning whom contentions ought 
not to arise, that is, of course, men in every respect 
qualified to saMsfy the peo{de, and therefore, among 
other qualifications, capable of preaching the truth. 
Tida father also instructs us that the Apostles laid 
down a scheme of the kind for succeeding ages. 

Thirdly, a main part of our argument from reiison 
for ministerial ordination hinges solely on its adap- 
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iation to tbe maintenance of truth in the worrd, and 
the prevention of its contrary. (Chap. VIII. § 2.) 

Thus it may be said, that on the triple authority 
of reason. Scripture, And the primitive uninspired 
teachers, this mode of ordination tends, in its prin<> 
ciple, to the preservation of unadulterated orthodoxy. 
X It is no objection to the argument, that it has not pre- 
served the unity in question. Thepeoplemay in grieat 
multitudes have contravened the principle. The or- 
daining officers also, through inadvertency, may have 
at times admitted to the ministry candidates insi:^- 
ciently qualified. The same dignitaries may not 
have received power as they oi:^ht, to divest the 
heretical, after ordmation, of their ministerial functions. 
Various causes may have conspired to imperfections 
in practice. But we cannot argue from tiie abuse or 
tieglect of a principle to its inutility, or its uosuitable- 
fiess to the production of any consequence*. The 
principle is clearly of that tendency, aiKi the prin- 
ciple and its tendency is all that we are now con- 
cerned to investigate. 

The tendency of the same mode of ordination 
universally practised on the same principle, would so 
evidently be to unity in church society, that it needs 
not the sl^htest demonstration. 

Of the unity in spirit, the perpetuation by the 
same means is not so obvious. It is certainly rather 
explicitly declared in one of our extracts from the 
Roman father, and is, independently of him, easily 
evinced; for nothing is much more evident than 
that disagreement in faith has a tendency to produce 
divisions or separations ; and this disunion, both in 
faith and society, are above all things prejudicial to 
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that spiritual concord so desirable among professors 
of Christianity ; and that therefore the same mean% 
which produce unity in truth and society, are calcu- 
lated to avert tae enmities and jealousies which so 
frequently aiid so necessarily. attend separation into 
different parties and interests. 

We may therefore, I conceive, conclude that our 
proposition is established ; to which it may be added, 
that it is not possible to imagine to what other 
tepspond ends, of great momeat, the ordination in 
question can conduce. It «p$iear& that if. tends 
principally to these unities and iheit dependencies,, 
if not to them alone. 

APPENDIX V. 

Cfihe design of the Deity to propagate unity in truths 
society y and spirit, by means of the successive miniS' 
terial ordination contemplated in the preceding 
sections. 

It is evidently the divine will, that unity in the 
three essential particulars named in the enunciation 
of this division of our subject, should exist in the 
Christian church. (See Chap. III.) And it appears 
from Appendix IV., that these unities may be pro- 
pagated by the due exercise of the functions of the 
ordaining ministers.. It is proposed to devote the 
present branch of our inquiry to the exposition of 
this important truth — that it was the design of the 
Almighty that there should be the relation of means 
and end between this mode of ordination and the 
unities to which we have adverted. 

This point may be established, I conceive by two 

y3 



distinct courses of argBinent, which mutually confirm 
6&ch other. 

In speaking of the divine desrgnir where they are 
not very clearly reveaHed, it is not possible to be too 
cautious of error; but reasoning on their nature i» 
not forbidden in every instance. Instances indeed 
occur m Scripture of rational views of these designs, 
two or three of which we have previously noticed ia 
Chap. II. (particularly Rom. v, 10; vUi. 32.) In 
accordance with the principle wbkh is there sug- 
gested to us, we may commence our meditations 
on this head by affirming, that it is sufficient 
certain, from our sections 1, 2, 3, 4, that ordination 
by pre-ordained ministers, to the exclusion of a popular 
appointment to the ministry, is an institution of divine 
authority. Now it is impossible, I conceive, ivithout 
thegreatest irreverence, to imagine that this ordinance 
was decreed by God without«ome intention anddesign. 
But we have seen that it was the design of the Founder 
of our religion, that his church should be united in 
truth, and spirit, and society. And in our preceding 
Appendix it appears that these unities were produc- 
ible by a due exercise of those powers which ought 
to be vested in the ordahiing functionaries. From all 
which it is reasonable to conclude, that it was the 
divine purpose to adapt the system of ordhiation 
which has been proposed in Scripture to those 
essential properties of the spiritual corporation of 
his followers. For it seems, in the first place, tm- 
reasonable to suppose, that if God designed that 
his church should be united in doctrine and spirit, 
as well as society, that he should have made no 
provision calculated to secure those transcendant 
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objects ; that he should have left men in .general to 
their own individual conceits in interpreting no easily 
intelligible volume, capable, if submitted to the judg- 
ment of men indiscriminately, of diverse construction 
tending to an endless variety of division. Yet if it 
were not the design of God that the single principle 
of ordination, which has come down to us from Christ 
and the Apostles, should be a means of securing 
unity, he has left mankind without any special 
scheme for its security,>-«for it is not possible to see 
any other provision, if this be not one. This is one 
reason for believing that it is such. But, again, there 
must have been some design of the Deity, we cannot 
do otherwise than believe, in instituting the exclusive 
ordination by ministerial persons. And it is not 
easy, if possible, to conceive what other purpose it 
could materially serve, but the preservation and the 
extension of unity. And it has a tendency, as we 
observed under the head immediately preceding, to 
the production of these effects,-^which effects are 
objects proposed for our attainment by divine au- 
thority. It is therefore probable that this was not 
only one, but the great design in the divine counsel 
for such an institution of ordination. In. addition to 
which it ought to be considered, that an opposite 
course of leaving the conception of doctrines and 
formation of churches to the independent caprices of 
the mass of mankind, would be directly productive 
of confusion ; it is therefore to be believed, that as 
the opposite course would have destroyed, or rather 
prevented unity ; so its establishment (for design we 
cannot separate from the system,) must have been 
designed to preserve it. 
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Such appetn the decision of reason on a general 
view of the question. We observed that the greatest 
caution is necessary in reasoning on the divine pur- 
pose, where it is not clearly revealed: in this 
instance, however, that purpose has, I think it will ap> 
pear, been not obscurely discovered to us. And how 
Utt our reasoning is supported by the consideration 
of our particular grounds of argument, it wiU be for 
us immediately to consider. 

That it is a purpose of Providence, a portion of 
the divine scheme of salvation, that the element of 
unity in truth should be promoted by ministerial 
ordination, is not merely a matter of argument, but 
of positive revelation. It is indicated in Scripture, 
from passages already cited, that the appointment to 
the ministry, by the delegates of the Apostles, was, 
in part, for the purpose of securing preachers of the 
truth. The emphatic direction of St. Paul to Titus, 
(chap. i. 9—^11,) in his choice of ministers, is strongly 
declaratory of the object of his orduning power. It 
.was, again, one of the aims and ends of the same 
inspired writer, in mpre immediate instructions to 
the same effect. (2 Tim. ii. 2.) Nor can it be for 
a moment doubted, though it is not expressly de- 
clared, that the Apostles, and even Christ himself, 
who were ordainers in the first instance, selected 
those persons for the ministry whom they deemed 
fit for the office, and that the authority to ordain 
which they possessed was exercised partly for the 
purpose of appointing those who were deserving of 
the honour, and of excluding the unworthy. 

The same aptitude which we have observed in our 
quotations from Scripture, to evince both the ten- 
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dency to christian unity, and the design of its 
propagation in ministerial ordinations, is inherent 
in our extract from the epistle of Clemens to the 
Corinthians. The words of Clemens indeed express 
in plainer terms the design of the Apostles, than 
the fitness of their measures to its accomplishment. 
'They are represented by our author to have ap. 
pointed presbyters and deacons, and even successors 
to themselves, for the express purpose of precluding 
contentions in the church respecting its ministry. 
If any evidence be, in the slightest degree, wanting 
in this branch of our argument to make our case 
complete, it is that this father does not, in words, 
declare that the Apostles adopted this course with 
a view to the conservation and propagation of truth 
in particular. His testimony, however, in the pas- 
sage referred to, and in another of the 42nd chapter 
of his first epistle, where he teaches that the 
Apostles appointed those men presbyters and 
deacons whom they approved as fit for the office, 
make a case of induction almost as strong as the 
positive declaration. For it is neither possible to 
conceive that they (the Apostles) could have intended 
to prevent contentions respecting the ministration 
oi the word, without intending to avoid giving occa- 
sion for dispute, by nominating persons whose 
doctrines were worthy of acceptation ; nor that they 
would have appointed teachers on their own appro- 
bation of their qualifications, without designing to 
appoint teachers of truth, and to preserve its doc- 
trines in the world: 

The tendency of ministerial ordinations to pre- 
serve the truth, has been sufficiently stated in Chap. 
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VIII. § 2» and Appendix IV. as the argument of 
reason. It only remains to be asserted, that it is 
evidently the design of reason, in advocating that 
system of ordination, to produce, in part, the same 
effect ; and that this design is a strong independent 
evidence of the divine intention. (See Chap. IL 
p. 9.) 

It follows therefore, as a credible inference, ort 
the authority of our three aources of argument, as 
well as in a more general view of the subject, that 
it was the design of the Almighty that men should 
at least preserve the knowledge of the ■ truth, by the 
means in contemplation. 

We must now proceed to notice more particularly 
the two unities in society and spirit. Scripture, 
I believe, does not expressly reveal the design of 
Providence, that the system of ministerial ordination 
should tend to unite the church in bonds of fellow- 
ship and affection ; still it is a purpose capable of 
a very striking development. 

I commence with the testimony of Clemens 
Romanus, contained in a passage beiore cited, (p. 
236). The Apostles, according to him, designed, in 
the appointment, by their own personal act, of the 
ministers of the church, to prevent contentions in 
the eccleeoastical body. This is evidence quite in 
point. It is scarcely possible, consistently .with 
brevity, to convey the idea of unity in spirit, if not 
in society, in stronger terms than the absence of 
contention. But the state of the Corinthian church, 
and the prevailing argument of the epistle addressed 
to it by Clemens, are unquestionable proofs that the 
Apostles, by this mode of ordination, intended, by 
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the prevention of con^ntioM, the prevention of 
parties and sects. The tendency of the Corinthians 
to disunion, or rather their actual divbions, are 
clearly manifested in the Scriptures. The same 
spirit and its fruits appear not to have expired 
before the rebukes of the Apostle : they survived 
to engage the anxiety of. his pious fellow-labourer. 
The burden of Clemens' letter to the Corinthians 
is their schismatic conduct, and arguments for their 
reformation. One ai those arguments is, that the 
Apostles ordained the ministry of the church with 
a view .to prevent contentions : whence it evidently 
follows, that in contentions he included and intended 
that tehdency to diviMon and actual separation which 
defoarmed the church that he was then addresnng ; 
and that it was the design of the Apostles by their 
ordinations to prevent such division, or to promote 
unity in society as well as in spirit. 

If we, secondly, inquire what is the voice of 
reason in this question, it may be immediately 
answered, that, knowing the unities under conside- 
ration to be desirable, it is- among its designs to 
further the attainment and security of them, by the 
process of ordination which we contemplate. One 
of the two ends in view (ecclesiastical unity) is in 
iaci inseparably connected with the system when 
duly practised. The other is so naturally depend- 
ent upon it, and involved in its principle, that it is to 
be calculated upon as one of its direct consequences, 
and may be reasonably designed to be effected by 
its adoption and continuance. 

The general argument to prove the design of the 
Deity from a view of Revelation, has been stated in 
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our second paragraph of this Appendix. To this 
it may be added, that the Almighty is represented 
in his holy word, as the author, not of confu- 
sion in the chuxches, hut of peace. (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) 
If, therefore, a system of divine appointment, as 
ministerial ordination unquestionably is, exist; if 
that system tend, as it does, to the unities in ques- 
tion ; and if those unities be made, as they lire, by 
the divine will, objects for human endeavour and 
attainment, it is probable that the system is intended 
for the promotion of these purposes. 

On the combination of evidence contained J&^iis 
Appendix, it may be pronounced, that unity in 
society and spirit, as well as in truth, are designed 
by the divine Legislator to be propagated amongst 
men, by the instrumentality of such ministerial ordi^ 
nation as is signified in our sections immediatdy 
preceding. 

SECTION V. 

Of Prelacy ; or a more particular inquiry into the 
nature of the ordaining ministry, signified in 
Sections IL HL and IV., in which it is shown, 
that it is a third order ofministers, and superior to 
presbyters and deacons, corresponding to the JEng^ 
lish bishops, and is prescribed to the ckurch by 
Scripture, the apostolic fathers, aiuf reason. 

The bishops of the Church of England are an 
order of ministers superior to priests, or presbytefs» 
and deacons ; they ordain and govern the inferior 
orders. This precedence and superiority is called 
Prelacy. It is contended, that it is agreeable to 
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Scripture, the fathers of the iq[K)6tolic age, and 
reason, that such a superior rank of ministers should 
exist. But as the argument from reason has heen 
generally, I believe, but little insisted on in this 
particular brandi of our subject, I shall* in some 
measure, invert the order which I have hitherto 
pursued, and treat of the reason of the case after 
the consideration of Scripture and the prhnitive 
practice. 

The nonconformists deny that jNreUey is derivable 
from either the apostolic fathers, or the Scripture. 
As may be seen, by reference to Section 5, Chap. 
VII., one e^Lclaims, my appeal is to the New Testa- 
ment : " if prelacy cannot be found there, my argu- 
ment, in all I contend for, is sound." The condu- 
don of this sentence by no means follows from the 
supposition in its commencement; bui the whole, 
at all events, shows the light in which prelacy is 
r^arded by the nonconformists The same author 
quotes Clemens and Polyctrp, in defence of his 
opinion, and does not admit that prelacy existed 
before the third century, classing it with innovations 
and corruptions. The arguments of the most em- 
dite dissenters are detailed in the section above 
referred to ; and, in opposition to those atgoments, 
it w31 be our business now to prove, that prelaey is 
to be found in that Book to which dissent^s appeal, 
and have £0 often appealed with mudi mistaken con- 
fidence : and that it is also conspicuous in the pages 
«f the i^ostolic fathers, and in those of one of them 
which they have quoted as not bearing any marks of 
its existence. 
. To begin with Scripture. The arguments of 
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dissenteis on tim topic of our inquiry, first referi^ 
to ia Section 5, Chap. VIX., divealeid of all u\>nece8«> 
aary verbiage» amount to. these : — that the terms 
biakop9 and preabijf^s^ when applied to men, signifjf 
the aame ministers ; that the power of ordaining doe^ 
not necessarily imply any superiority of rank in the 
ordaining person, over the person ordained ;.and that 
the degrees of bishop, or presbyter, and deacon arc 
the only two permanent orders of the ministry*. 
Now, in answer to these aUegatidns, I am willing to 
oonoede» for the sake of bieyiiy, any exceptions* 
important as they may be, which w:e might make 
i^punst the former of them. I will . grant* merely on 
this accoi^it* that *' bishop'* and <* presbyter/' as 
terms applied to human beings, always, mean the 
same kind of minister ; and I have no . di^[K»sltion to 
di^Eer.from Milton in his opinion, that the ordaiphi^ 
power does not imply imparity of rank; but, not*, 
wjy^hstanding these coTicessions, it is plainly pero^i^ 
tible. thati ther^ is a permanent order of. nunistry 
Superior to. presbyters* and one which corresponds 
with our prelatical order of bishop. The dissentess 
hare, in my opinion* been betrayed intp their error 
by such a precipitate judgment* as wo4ld.have been 
mu^h less surprising in the schooUboy, than in the 
adult scholar* They have evidently bewilder^ 
themselves with the word " bishop '* asi it stands in 
Scriptuiie.. It appears never to have .eiitered their 
minds, that it is not the Tsuanea of church ministers 
in which the question lies, but in this consideration-^ 
whether there was an order of ministers* under 
whatever designation, superior to presbyters; and 
whether that order was intended to be perpetual. 
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The ' question fo not whetW our bishops ftre 
honoured with their proper ftppeBation, but wlieth^iP 
there ought to be an order of ordaining and -prd^d- 
tog ministers, dorredponding to that of our preliites; 
It may be that our bishops do not bear th'Mr mOSi 
legitimate title : tt may b^ that, ih sttict prdpHety, 
they ought to be denominated apostles. If this be 
the fact, and if, by any tm>Tidtetftial drcumstances, 
the dliims of i^eir office to the Veneration of the 
people be genertilly ^ckYvoifvtedged ih this intellect 
tual age, higher honours awadt that illustHous body 
of men, in tim^ Whfeh hate spoken evil of dignities 
With tremendous iiudacity, than ever yet Were be- 
stowed Upon the ordfer shii^e the foundation of eccle- 
diastical ' Society. 

KOW an eidsitninatiott of those passages 'Whi<^ 
(Secti^ 3,) Were adduced fVom the New Testa- 
ment, in prbof Of ministerial ordination, will show 
that t%e piersons who ordahied, in every instance; 
were of a ftupetior order to presbytens lind deacbns, 
and had aiithority'over thl^fn. And ft may be con- 
fidently Itffirmed, Hiat ho case Can be di^oveted of 
otdmation, in thfe NeW Testament, by human au- 
thority, !n Which It appears a minister of that Order 
wiQs Hot engaged as an agent. The passages fh 
Section 3, to which I allude, concern particularly 
the twelve Apoi^tles, (in Acts vi. 3, 6,) Paul and 
Barnabas, (in Acts xiv. 28,) and Titus and Timothy, 
ib the Episttes which they received from their dis- 
tinguished inistrutrtor. Now these men Were, accord- 
ing to Scripture, when ordaining officers, superior 
in rank ahd authority to presbyters and deacons. 
%*his te one point to be proved. 
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■ The dkpute in Uds instance between churchmen 
and dissenters, is generally confined to the cases of 
only three of the eminent mmisters just enumerated, 
«^St. Paul, Ttlns, and Timothy. On this narrow 
ground it will be sufficient to nudte good our position. 
Now it is so certain, that the churches which St. 
Paul planted and addressed by letter, were under his 
guidance and authority ; there is such a profusion of 
proofe of the fact, scattered through the history of 
tliat Apostle, that I confess it struck me with as- 
tonishmeai when I first saw his prelacy called in 
question. It has, however, been more than insinu- 
ated, that St. Paul did not ezerdse over the church 
a controlling power. After a variety of observations, 
abounding in error, but not bearing very matmaUy 
en Our question, and reqnirii^ more space lor ex- 
posure than I am wilHng to afford, Mr. Conder, in 
his book IL chap. i. § 2, proceeds as follows:— 
'* Throughout the christian societies* the authority 
of the Apostles, as the inspired prophets of Jesus 
Christ, his companions during the days of his flesh, 
and the mtnesses of his sufferings, claimed to be 
recognized on every point included in their divuie 
commission. No christian church could aspire to 
independence of their authority, without disregard* 
ing the moral evidence which attested the truth of 
the gospel. In the primitive churches, accordingly, 
there was a deference paid in all respects to their 
directions. The Apostles, however, were studiously 
careful to lay upon the churches no greater burden 
than those restraints (Acts xv. 28} which were 
moraUy necessary, and those obligations. (Gal. ii. 10) 
which were Consonant both with kindness and 
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^ufly. They combated in every totm \he spirit of 
imposition, exliortifig tke 'disciples to stand fast in 
tbe liberty with which Christ had mAde them free^ 
and not to be again entangled With the yoke of bond* 
age. St. Paul, in writing to the Corbthians, seema 
remarkably solicitous to avoid the stern language of 
atlthority, * And herein (he writes) I give my ad&ice* 
(2 Cor. viii. 10) ; ' Nevertheless, we have not used 
this power, lest we should hind^ the gospel of 
Christ.' (1 Cor. ixi 12.) *' 

* Th^ author of this passage evidently imagines that 
the people paid a voluntary deference to the opinions 
of the Apostles,— ^not that the Apostles exerted over 
fhem any official a\ithority. The grounds of the 
opinion, as stated above, we will cursorily examine 
hi order. With respect to the' transilction referred 
to in Acts XV. 28, supposing that the expres^on of 
Mr. Conder "studiously careful to lay upon the 
churches no gTteter burden than those restraints 
whieh were motaUy neeenary" were very intd- 
tigible and true ; it does not follow that the Apostles 
might not be exercising a dominion over the people ; 
they might be careful qf not exoeedinjg the bounds 
of reflAm, or propriety, oi^ truth, in any of their de« 
dsions : still those ^ deoasioiis might, nevertheless, be 
the ttuuidaites of authority. The phrase of *' ktyinf 
on the people a burden," savours also very strongly 
of an authoritative power ; and when it is considered 
that the name of the Holy Ghost is associated with 
that of the Apostles, in the decree issued from the 
council, it may, I thinks be considered' quite a suf- 
ficient evidence, of the authority of at least this 
specific instance of apostolic instruction. The next 
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tegolnent (from GaL ii» 10,) is, in short, nothing io 
the purpose, as it is an intimation from three Apos^* 
ties only to twp. others. The third observation is* 
in part, so nearly a ▼erbatim transcript of GaL v. 1, 
that I cannot, I thi^k, be charged with any want of 
charity in believing that that verse supplied the 
Ikigiiment t and- yet a more mistaken idea seldom 
occurs in nonconformist lucttbrations» for the text 
alluded to does not refer to any freedom from apos« 
tolic authority : — indeed it is an example of die-* 
tation on the part of the Aposties of an extremely 
authoritative nature. The liberty intended is ex« 
emption from Jewish ceremonial ]aw,.-.4md the Apos- 
tle commands them to assert that liberty : and this 
command to be free» was a command which they 
Were not free to disobey. But, lastly, two passages 
from the Epistles to the Corinthians have been 
cited. It is true, that in these two instances St. 
Paul didk as he may have done in others» bvoid the 
exercise of authority. He gave his advice only 
respecting a particular collection of money for 
charitable purposes ; and he did not avail himself of 
his right of being supported by the Corinthians while 
atCorinth, but maintained himself by his himdicraft i 
and though it were not correct for him to have 
spoken by commandment,, and to have thus used 
compulsion (2 Cor. viii. 8) in the first instance; 
if it is intended that Paul had not the ri^t of 
maintenance from the Corinthians, and authority 
over the church of Corinth, nothing can be. farther 
from the truth. The mere occasional modef:ation or 
indulgence of a ruler does not compromise his su- 
premacy; and, indeed, th^ very expression which 
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Si. Paul Maed with respect to his declitiing to 
teceive support from the Corinthians, implied his 
authority to claim, if he pleased, their contributions. 
And if the erroneous statements, lb j false interpre- 
tations of Scripture and otherwise, of Mr. Conder 
and his friends^ and their sophistical reasonings, did 
not pervade almost every page of their writings, 
(I pen my words with the most deliberate and 
cautious avoidance of exaggeration,) I would ask 
him how he tould have declared, that St. Paul, in 
writing to the Corinthians, seems " remarkably sc^- 
dtous to avoid the stem language of authority,** 
when} in the two Epistles to that church, he has in 
one place said, " The rest wiH I set hi Order when 
t come I ** in another, « Shall I come to you with 
a rod?" and in a third, "I verily have judged 
already concerning him that hath done this deed, 
when ye are gathered together, to deliver such an 
one unto Satan: therefore put away from your- 
selves that wicked person " ? These are only three 
instances of the langusge of authority, to which I 
have turned merely from memory ; and I know, that 
if I were to examine the Epistles, or even recollect 
myself still farther, that the bold statement of the 
nonconformist might be met by a much more formi- 
dable phalanx of contradictions. (See particularly 
3 Cor. xiU. 2, 10.) It is in one of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, that St. Paul also alludes to his having 
** the care of all the churches." It is true that he 
did not always exercise authority over them ; but 
that he often did, and had it in his power so to do, 
is a feature on the face of Scripture to which an* 
attentive observer can scarcely be insensible. And 
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elders among those who are subject to their episoo- 
pal influence. It may be sufficient to observe, that 
St. Peter exeicised the anthoHtf of admonishing 
the elders of the (lurches he addressed, (1 Pet. v« 
I) ; and that St. Paul caused the elders of Ephesus 
to take a long journey, in order to receive his last 
duffge from him, entirely, as it appears, for his own 
accommodation. 

The authority of the Apostle St. Paul over his 
churches, and over the eld^s of Ephesus more par« 
ticularly, receives a remarkable confirmation, and 
the doctrine we are maintaining, an accession of argu« 
ment, in the fact, that towards the close of his life 
we find him delegating the authority which he poS' 
sessed in ruling the churches to other persons, and 
particularly to Timothy and Titus; men not in- 
spired in any extraordinary degree— ministers who 
had the power of ordaining presbyters and deacons. 
And it is not undeserving of observation, that the 
iq>pointment of one of them was to the church of 
Ephesus, of which we read St. Paul had foretold, 
Uiat amongst the elders there would arise false 
teachers. (Acts xx, 30.) St. Paul writes to Timo*- 
thy, " I besought thee still to abide at Ephesus, that 
thou might charge some that they preach na other* 
doctrine ; " agidn, ** Agednst a presbyter receive nof 
an accusation, but before two or three witnesses.'' 
To Titus he writes, " For this cause I left thee in 
Crete, that thou mightest set in order things that 
were wanting in every city, and ordain elders as 
1 had appointed thee.*' Thus it appears, from what 
we have seen in this and the third section, that' 
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Timothy and Titus had, one or oth^r, authority 
from St. Paul to set in order tMngs that are wanting, 
to charge the ministers of doctrine to preaeh the 
truth, (most probably th« presbyters mentioned in 
Acts XX. 30,) and to receive accusations against 
presbyters. These are evidently acts of superiors 
to all the rest of the ministry in the {daces in ques- 
tion. Need anything bespeak more plainly the 
preeminence of Timothy over the presbyters, than 
thus having the power to charge them, and to re- 
ceive accusations against them? Or can it be 
denied, that the commission which is given to Titus, 
to set in order things that are wanting in the cities 
of Crete, implies a trust superior to the powers of 
the resident ministry ? It is attempted to set aside 
these arguments by strange misrepresentations. 
When the same passages which I have ptoduced 
above, from the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, were 
lately advanced by a presbyter of our church, in 
support of prelacy, the reply hazarded by one of the 
most celebrated dissenting ministers was, in part^ 
(see p. 86,) that he supposed the force of the proof 
lay in this: — Timothy was a bishop, and ordained 
elders : and as the ordainer is superior to the or- 
dainedf therefore a bishop is superior to a presbyter. 
I am extremely unwilling to impute to Mr. James, 
or to any other gentleman of the least liberal educa- 
tion, a wilful intention to falsify a statement, or dis- 
giuse an argument; but if I give him credit for 
sincerity, which I am under no difficulty whatever 
of doing,. knowing, as I do, the many flagrant mi*. 
takes of dissenting erudition, I am most reluctantly 
compelled, by a regard for truth, to convict him oT 
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an unconscious perverMon of his coimp^tttor'8 vteBon- 
ing. Much of the force of that reasoning evidently 
did not He in the ordaining power of Timothy and 
Titus. There were orther texts, as we have shown 
above, on .which, in pert, the episcopal combatant 
rested his opinion i and these Mr. James, by «ome 
kind of delusion, omitted to notioe. 

On the same, and other argumetifts, we still raiiin* 
tain our point against Mr. James and his fratcnmity. 
And, in the 4rst place, though we do not argue that 
the ordaining power necessarily implies superiority, 
yet we hold that that power is not liable to those 
objections which dissenters often bring against it, as 
a mark of superiority, and is rather to be supposed 
one of its evidences, than the contrary. The ^ob* 
jections to ordination implying precedency, are the 
following : — 1st, that <^if Timothy was a bishop, then 
he was ordained by inferiors, for be was set apart by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery," (See pi. 
87.) The imposition of the hands of the presbytery 
might only be, and probably was, performed in con- 
currence with the Apostle: like as in our church 
(so carefully has she been conformed -to the apos- 
tolic model,) the hands of the presbytery are directed 
to be laid on the heads of the newly-ordained pres- 
byters under the episcopal commission ; and it is not 
known that this laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery does not refer to)Timothy*s being ordained a pres- 
byter. But this is very far indeed from the exposure 
of the fallacy of the objection, that if Timothy were 
a bishop, that Ls a prelate, then he was ordained by 
inferiors. Did not the writer of this objection know 
that Timothy was not ordained without the impo- 
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sition of St. Paul's handa? (2 Tim. i. 6.) And 
what, is of more importance in the question imme* 
diately before us^ it is expressly written, that St. 
Paul himself appointed both Timothy and Titus to 
their posts at Ephesus and' in Crete. (1 Tim. i. 3 1 
Tit. i. 5.) Mr. Conder, who falls into the same 
mistake* probably on the common authority of some 
ancient nonconformist, has not forgotten, like his 
colleague Mr. James, that Timothy was ordained by 
the imposition of St. Paul's hands ; but instead* of 
supposing it probable or possible that Timothy 
should have undergone that ceremony from both 
St. Paul and the presbytery, he argues, from the ael 
of the presbytery, that St. Paul was included among 
them aft a presbyter : he finds it convoiient to coni 
Bidder Paul only as one of the presbytery. Against 
this imagination, for which there is scarcely the 
re^lotest semblance of authority, we set our positive 
knowledge, that St. Paul . was an . Apostle who or* 
dained presbyters ; and that Timothy was not or- 
dained without such authority, is all that is necessary 
for Qur purpose. 

It is furthermore objected to show that inferiora 
may ordaiu; that St. Paul and Barnabas were 
ordained by a lower order of ministers. This, again^ 
is a mistake. They were ordained by the Holy 
Ghost. (See Acts xiii. 2.) 

These are the chief arguments of dissenters, from 
Scripture, against the superiority of rank in persons 
ordaining, to those who are ordained. It might be 
argued, very reasonably and successfully, on the 
opposite side, that it is probable, that the commission 
and authority to ordain should be a symbol of supe- 
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rioiity, than inferiority^ or even equality. Persons 
thus commissioned are distinguished men': honour- 
able distinction does not generally indicate sub- 
ordination or co-ordination. But it is sufficient only 
to have observed, that there is no instance of the 
appointment of christian ministers, in Scripture, by 
human agency, in which another minister was not 
employed, of an order Uke that of St. Paul and 
Timothy and Titus, who had authority over pres- 
byters and deacons. 

To pass from Scripture to ecclesiastical authority, 
I beg to refer the reader to Chap. VII. § 5, p. 86, 
for an objection, made with an air of triumph, against 
the ordination of prelates in the Church of England : 
to which it is necessary to answer merely, that it is 
quite beside our question. The way in which the 
bishops of the Church are ordained, is almost as ir- 
relevant to the subject immediately in debate, as the 
mode of appointment to the office of churchwarden 
or grave-digger. Our argument is, that Timothy 
and Titus were ordaining officers, and superior to 
presbyters, simDarly to our bishops. Mr. James 
argues that they were not, because bishops are or- 
dained by bishops, &c., in the English church. We 
are not discussing the ordination of those divines 
who are styled bishops by the episcopalian, but the 
ordination of presbyters and deacons ; and consider- 
ing whether these latter minbters were ordained by 
superiors. The difference between ordaining a 
presbyter, and the dignitary here understood by a 
bishop, has been slightly noticed in a preceding 
chapter (pp. 288, 239). The Church of England 
does supply cases of superiority in the ordaining 
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authorities exactly in point. The superiority in our 
church does hold in the case of bishops ordaining 
presbyters. Thus, if the dissenter argues against the 
church for her inconsistency, he proceeds on a false 
assumption, and ends in as erroneous a conclusion. 

There are yet other objections to prelacy of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

One of our opponents asserts, that neither Timothy 
nor Titus appears to have been appointed to a local 
^iftedpacy. By which, as far as can be understood, 
he intends that they did not respectively reside, for 
a constancy, at Ephesus, or in Crete, after their 
appointments. But, it may be asked, how does this 
olMiervation, if true, affect the superiority of their 
order f It is of course ridiculous to imagine that it 
follows, that because they did not contuiue very 
long at a time in Crete, or at Ephesus, that they 
were not superior to the order of presbyters, during 
their residence, or even in their absence. It might, 
with almost as much reason, be urged, that the 
bishop of London, on ,a late occasion, was not 
superior to a p pe aby ter, because he made a •tempo* 
rary sojourn at Rotterdam; or that St. Paul was 
noA stiperior ^ the presbyters of Ephesus, becauipe 
he was not their continually resident bishop, OTt 
indeed, was not superior to the presbyters in "all 
the churches " of which be had ** the cai«;" as it is 
impossible he could be a constant resident in every 
one of them. We do not affect to suppose that our 
bishops are in every respect like TimoHiy and Titus : 
our question concerns only the superiority of their 
order to presbyters ; and, as far as the simple fact of 
superiority gbes, we contend they are alike. The 
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superiority of tiie order is evidently qiute independ- 
ent of the place where the person who helOngsHolt 
h^)pen$ to reside^ 

It is further aUeged against the superiority of 
Timothy and Titus over presbyters, that it is not 
known that theY'wete£oenpresln^>s, ('werebbhops,' 
are the words in the usual scriptural sense of the 
term) ; that their mission was clearly of an extra- 
ordinary nature, and had little in common with the 
pastoral or episcopal office ; that Ls, as it is intended, 
with the presbyterian office. Admitting it were true 
that it is unknown that Timothy and Titus were 
presbyters, this objection is futile in the .extreme; 
If it appears that they were invested with powers 
equivalent to those of our bishops, and that they 
were of an order answering to that of those prdates-, 
this is all which we are- immediately interested to 
know. Asiotheirmismon being of an extraordinary 
nature, it comes to nothing as an objection, {.^it. was 
extraordinary. They are almost the only two.ap^ 
pointments of uninspired men, in Scripture, to offices 
of an apostolical and prelatical description. Nor was 
it to be expected, probably that we should read of 
many appointments of the kind, in the Scriptures, 
while the Apostles, who performed the functions of 
prelacy, were alive. But what of • the fewness of 
the instances recorded of such appointments? The 
number of the appointments does not' alter thefir 
nature; 

And thus, after the objections of disseRters 
have been examined, the arguments of the chuzeh 
with respect to Timothy and Titus, return in th^ 
full force — ^that the Apostles were abcnre presbyters 
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in degree ; and that they delegated soime of their 
prelatical authority to uninspired men, not only by 
commissioning them to ordain presbyters, but also 
by giving them power to 9et in order things *that 
were wanting in the churches ; to charge ministers, 
and to receive accusations against them if any were 
to be preferred. These powers imply superiority, 
and — ^with the exception of one of them, the privilege 
of ordaining — have never been, thai I recollect, very 
Vehemently impugned. And they are powers which 
were exercised by the Apostles, and others after 
them, by their appointment. The period embraced 
by the records of Scripture, includes the nomination 
by the Apostles of uninspired men as their succes- 
sors in office. An order of ministry superior to tho 
presbytery, not only existed in the first instance, 
but was not intended to expire with the Apostles, 
and with men of their sapematural endowments ; it 
was continued in the persons of men possessing 
ordinary talents, and thus, by scriptural precedent, 
transmitted an example for successive generations. 

Secondly, the same order is recognized by the 
apostolic fathers. 

The literary dissenter defends the contrary opinion, 
by allusions to passages in Polycarp and Clemens 
Romanus, which are transferred to the ftfth section 
of our seventh chapter. (See pp. 91, 92.). Campbell 
and a Doctor Fletcher appear to agree in the opinion, 
that as Polycarp spoke in his epistle of only two 
erders, (see p. 92,) and as Clemens wrote of the 
Apostles having constituted bishops, or presbyters, 
and deacons, — adding that b»hops and deacons were 
no new device, having been predicted by Isaiah, — he 
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implies, tliat eny other orders of minbtry besides 
those two, might be styled a new device ; and that, 
on these grounds, neither Polycarp nor Clemens 
knew of more than two orders in their time. I will 
endeavour, as briefly as possible, to show, that the 
language of Polycarp and Clemens does not warrant 
this conclusion. First with respect to Polycarp. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the PhOippians, mentions 
only presbyters and deacons. If it could be con- 
tended, that Polycarp knew of no order of minister 
besides those of presbyter and deacon, because he 
mentions them only, it might be argued that St. Paul 
was unacquainted with any other, for the same 
reason. But the reason is evidently inconclusive as 
regards St. Paul, St. Paul himself being superior to 
both. The reason, therefore, is not satisfactory in 
the case of Polycarp ; and Polycarp was, indeed, of 
the identical order whose existence is denied. 
The alhision (in page 92) to the ** similitude " will 
be considered when we come to the writings of 
Ignatius. The non-residence of a prelate at Philippi, 
in the time of Polycarp, as in the days of St. Paul, 
is quite sufficient to account, not only for his silence 
respecting " what is proper in the character and 
conduct of a bishop,'* (p. 92,) but for his addressing 
the Philippians at all. Thus much, for the present, 
as to the probability of Polycarp being unacquainted 
with the prelatical order. 

Now, secondly, as to Clemens Roman us. I think 
it must be almost evident to intuition, that those 
words which form the basis of the dissenter's argu- 
ment, considered by themsebfes, do not bear the con- 
struction which has been imposed upon them. It 
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appears that I might easily speak oif any two or inor^ 
regulations or appointments, and a^erwards pro-» 
nounce them of ancient origin, without inten4ing to 
signify that all others were modern institutions, and 
were actually, at the time of ray writing, non-eX" 
istent. If the words of Clement do "manifestly 
imply," that any other office in the church than 
the two which he had mentioned, might be justly 
styled a new device, the implication must be ob- 
served in the drift or tenor of his remarks con- 
nected with them : but here proof is equally wanting. 
According to the view taken by Dr. Fletcher, indeed, 
the conclusion certainly follows. He intimates hifi 
conviction, 1st, that Clemens added, ** Nor was this 
a new device," in order to satisfy us (/) that he did 
not use the word in a vague manner for church 
officers ^l general, bat as expressive of all the distinct 
orders that were establishefll by them in the church ; 
2ndly, that Clemens* express design was to acquaint 
us (I) what the Apostles did for accommodating the 
several churches they planted with pastors and as- 
sistants ; and adds also, Srdly, that it would seem 
strange that the Holy Spirit had given no previous inti- 
mation, if there were such an order, of the order of 
prelates. But these views of Clemens* intentions 
are groundless assumptions, in opposition to strong 
evidence of design of a diff<^ent nature. It is ctear, 
to the least attentive perusal of Clemens' epistle, 
that the Corinthians were disobedient to their pres- 
byters and deacons, and that the object of Clemens 
is to reduce them to order. In conformity with this 
purpose, nothing is more natural than for Clemens 
to remind the people that the Apostles appointed 
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presbytefs and deacons, and to strengthen tHeir 
anthority with a prediction of the prophet. This 
is all hk argument recpiiresy to suppose that he 
intended to inform the Corinthians all the Apostles 
did ; that they did this, and nothing more^ b to sup* 
pose him to write beside his purpose, or rather 
beyond it : his words^ therefore, cannot reasonably 
be interpreted in the way which Dr. Fletcher 
Imagines. And with respect to the seeming strange- 
ness, that the bishop, ' properly so called," should 
not be predicted by the spirit of prophecy ; it would 
have been much more strange if the prediction had 
been explicit and unambiguous ; as, for instance, that 
the Messiah will choose twelve Apostles, and the 
Apostles will appoint presbyters, or bishops, and 
deacons in all the churches. Nor is there any real 
difficulty in believing, that the general expression 
*' bishops," in the prophet, was meant to include 
the prelate as well as the elder, notwithstanding 
Clemens' application of it. But we may rise from 
negative to positive grounds. There are Uiose of 
the apostolic fathers to be examined, whose evidence 
will enable us to detemttne much more accuntdy 
the invalidity of the sectarian argument, that Cle« 
mens and Polycarp knew only of two orders of 
ministry, and the .first of these illustrious Christians 
whom I shall summon to an examination, is no 
other than Clemens himself. It may be truly said, 
in the outset of our inquiry, that the passage of 
Clemens, in which he declares that the Apostles 149* 
pointed presbyters and deacons, according to what 
we have seen in Scripture, really contains the names 
of three orders at once ; and that Clemens, as well as 
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Polycarp, was of the episcopal degree. &ut» fttrtiwr 

than this, in chapters xl. and xH. oi his first epistle, 
he labours to heal the schisms of the Corinthians, by 
instructing them that they should do all things in 
order; and argues from the ritual of the Jewish 
church, that sacrifices were not to be offered in 
every place, nor offered at all unless inspected by 
the high-priest and the other ministers; that the 
high-priest, . the priests, and the Levites, had. aU 
their peculiar offices. He then goes on, in the next 
chapter, — "Jesus Christ was sent by God, — the 
Apostles by Jesus Christ. The Apostles appointed 
bishops, or elders, and deacons ; " and adis what 
astonishment it should excite, that persons who 
received the commission from Christ, (t. e. the 
Apostles,) appointed the fore-mentioned ministers ? 
Here again are three orders at once, allowing th^ 
Apostles to be one; and the writer illustrates his 
argument by reference to three Jewish orders. But 
the question from this father is also particularly, 
whether the apostolic order was intended to be 
permanent. Hear him, then, farther: he adds 
alinoflt inunediately, in .chap. xliv. ''And the Apostles, 
loKiwingthat contentions would arise touching the 
oversight of the church, appointed the ministeiss 
already named, i,€, bishops, or presbyters, and 
deacons ; and afterwards, or in their time, prescribed 
a course or succession, that, on their decease, other 
* approved men might take their office. Therefore 
we ought not (adds he) to reject the ministers who 
have been appointed by tkem, viz. the Apostles, or, 
either in their time, or subsequently, by other illus- 
trious or learned characters." Let it be asked in 
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this filace, wbeUief Clemens knew of no order in 
tbe church ministry^ in succession to the Apostles^ 
superior to presbyters, when he declares, almost as 
plainly as words con express his ideas, that there 
were illustrious men aj^inted by the Apostles to 
succeed them in office. It is obvious also to re- 
mark ft cprrespondence between the Scriptures and 
Clemens Romanus, which is a mutual confirmation 
of the correctness of our interpretation. The sen- 
tence of our author, which makes other illustrious 
pMvens take the office of the Apostles, we see 
verified in the appointment by St. Paul of Timothy 
and Titus to the episcopal station. Clemens lived 
in the age of the Apostle Paul, and died about the 
year of our Lord 100. 

We now turn to Ignatius. The three orders of 
bishop, and presbyter, and deacon, are spoken of 
repeatedly in the genuine and undisputed portions 
of his epistles. To the Philadel^^ians he writes, 
" Attend to the bishop, and to the presbytery, and 
to the deacons." In addressing the Magneaians, 
he writes of Damas as their bishop, of Bassus and. 
Apollonius as two .of their presbyters, and Zotion as 
one of their deacons, charging them, in the most 
s<demn manner, to render the bish(^, alter the ex- 
ample of their presbyters, all due reverence. In his 
letter to the Tralltans there is this injunction : " Be 
subject to your bishop, as to the Lord ; be subject 
to the presbyters, as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ; 
and please, by all means, the deacons, as ministers 
of the mysteries of Jesus Christ." lie expatiates 
severally on the characters of deacons, a bishop, and 
presbyters, and adds, that an elect chjiich cannot 
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exist wiihont these ministers. These are a few of 
the passages which occur m his epistles, equally 
declaratoiy of the existence of three separate orders, 
of which the bishop i^pears to be the chief. Dr. 
Pye Smith, indeed, in quoting others, which he is 
I^eased to call bishop-idolizing passages, such as, 
" All ye follow the bishop as Jesus Christ (follows) 
the Father ; and the presbyter as the Apostles ; and 
reverence the deacons as the command of God ;" 
though he has drawn some of his extracts from im- 
pure sources, has affected to cast discredit H>n parts 
of undisputed genuineness, by affixing on them a 
character of extravagance which he thinks perfectly 
inconsistent with truth, and thus consigns them to 
that division of the epistle which is believed to be 
corrupted by interpolation. This gentleman, whom 
I have heard mentioned as respectable for his 
learning, 'has, in this instance exhibited a lament- 
able deficiency in recollection and judgment. He 
might, with equal wisdom, considering certain pas- 
sives of Scripture abstractedly by themselves, set 
aside the divine ini^iration of several of its parts, as 
the authenticity of these extracts from Ignatius, on 
account of the veneration they ascribed as due to the 
ministry. He appears to have forgotten, in the 
ardour of his zeal and indignation, that we are com- 
manded in Scripture to love our neighbours €u 
ourselves ; that servants are commanded to be obe- 
dient to their masters^ as unto Christ, and wives to 
be subject to their htisbands, as to the Lord, To 
which it may be added, that Polycarp gives a similar 
injunction of obedience to presbyters and deacons, in 
an epistle, the integrity of whose text, where extant, 
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is superior to suspicion. These obsecFa€idns are 
sufficient to show, that the derision of the dissenter 
does n^t avail to expunge the testimony of Ignatius 
to the episcopal order from those pages, wMeli, on 
other grounds, bear the impress o£ genuineness: 
Ignatius died only a very few years (at the most 
twelve, I believe,} after the first century^ and was 
a contemporary of Clemens Roraaaus and Polycafpi 
Thus, it appears, .on the united evidence of twxi at 
least of this cdiebrated triumvirate, that three orders 
of ministry existed in .their age» AndjfchoBgh we 
were to suppose, in opposition to trath,.thiitFalyca^ 
was not bishop of Smyiaia, yet that he, as well. as 
the others,, could not be igno^rant of:their existenoe. i 
It will be seen, by a refereiice to our ^rd ground 
of argument, in Section 2, of this chs^tter, that I 
attempted no farther to djecide the question of pre- 
ference, in regard to the number of persons cooeerned 
in any single case of ordination, whetlier it. ought 4a 
be one or more, .than by avowing my ^nviotion^ thai 
reason appeared rather in favour of a plurality of 
voices, than of confining the kivesttture of Htm 
ministerial office to the judgment of an individual, 
entihely on his own private knowledge and .ex^^i«- 
ence. In consideration of the grater probaiulity,; 
HI a multitude of approvers than in one alone, of ^the 
cognisance of any existent errors in the candidates 
for the ministry, it must, I think, be .oonfesaed, tfaa* 
an advaotage lies on the side of numbers. But, on 
the other hand, as all the congregations of the cburdi 
ought to be united in the truth, in spirit, and aociety, 
and to do all things with decenoy and in order i and 
as prelacy concer^is the ecclesiastical government, as 
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well as onitnation ; these important ends of a visible 
association of Christians appear, on a reasonable 
▼lew of the matter, to be- more easily and more 
oertasnly secured by the institution of a precedency 
over the general body, some focus of management; 
than by leaving detached: parties of the presbytery; 
withoot communication #ith the rest of the ministry, 
to their owp private* and independent authority. 
This tHringsus at once to a government in the hands 
of a smaller number thair. the mass of the presbytery: 
And I know not how a more reasonable' and practi« 
cable scheme couldbe devised, than that each district 
should possess its own president, and that all presi« 
deists should be amenaMe to the authority of one. 
It is superfltious to attempt the details of a system, 
(or to show that the supremacy of an individual over 
foreign* nations is not a necessary consequence) : if 
that view which has been taken be conducive to 
iiBity and or^r, we have already arrived at the con- 
clusion, thal;^ for the welUdoirig of the church, pre- 
lacy is a rational appointnlient ; and, in addition to 
any independent examination of the question, as 
regards the church alone, we might argue, ffom 
cas^'of some analogy, that popular prejudice; par- 
ticularly in the more civilized nations, runs in favour 
of« such a scheme, when the sovereignty of states, 
the eonimafid of armies, and the government - of 
towns, are committed to individuals, assisted by in* 
feriors ^ various degrees oP subordination. It would 
appear, then; aecording to reason, that a mixed ad- 
Bliiiistratfon of -ecclesiastical afiairs is best ; aud this; 
in ordination and in govetnment, is what both Scrip- 
ture seems to prescribe, and our church to adopt; 
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•ad in tlds form of administralwti, a superior order 
c^ ministry, to presbyters is, of course, a necessary 
constituent. Another argument of a similar charac- 
ter, as being a reasonable mference ftosn a certain 
iact, arises from the sQence of Jostory as to tile- in- 
troduction of prelacy, if it is not of scriptural orig^. 
Let any man imagine how it is probable that prelacy 
should have crept into the church, as an innovation, 
without the usurpation of authority, ^ving offence 
to the presbytery, and without our hearing any thing 
of the disputes and contests to which it would natu- 
rally give rise, iu the early writers ; and he will be 
coDstruned to acknowledged, that it b reasonable 
to believe that it was not an appointment subsequent 
to the apostolic age, nor unsupported by apostolic 
practice. 

In conclusion, then, it may be observed, that both 
the Scriptures and the apostolic fathers, and, I vrill 
add, reason, agree in recording the institution of the 
three orders. In the latter part of the first century ^ 
the chief order appears to have been entitled bishops : 
Clemens does not supply their name : — ^he only 
designates them as successors of the Apostles, agree- 
ably to Scripture. The name, as we have before 
observed, is not of essential consequence. The 
main point for observation is, that there was an 
order, in the apostolic times, which stood in the 
rank of the Apostles above the pre6i>ylef, aiid was 
continued by the Apostles themsehres. Bingliam 
and others have truly observed, indeed, that minis^ 
ters of the superior order, which we now denoHiBiate 
bishops, were named, in the earliest age of Ghria- 
tianity, Apostles : and doubtless, as they were sue- 
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teaman of tbe ^ostlei» this is;&eir vumt approprioto 
tj^pdlaMon. Huimlity ptobably prompted ^eadop^ 
tioB of'theii! seoond ^le ; biifc tite «uece«iora of the 
Apo6tle» are- not tbe teas entitled to tiie Tsspect and 
sabnBiaBioB of all ciaasea of-thepeople^ ■'* 



APPENDIX I. 



It deserves to be here remembered, that an emi- 
nent nonconformist teacher instructs his readers, that 
there were three orders of bishops, presbyters, and 
jdeacons, existing for the Arst time only just at the 
end of the 3rd century, adding, with an insinuation, 
of the nature of which, I hope, he will be among the 
first to be duly sensible, as did other innovations and 
^tarruptions, (See pp. 87, 88.) 



APPENDIX 11. 

In the latter part of Chapter III. of this volume, 
we argued, and we trust unanswerably, agunst the 
independence of congregations from the doctrine of 
the unity of the chuEch ; observing, that the con- 
clusion to which we arrived was confirmed by Scrip- 
ture testimony. That testimony is abundantiy 
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«iipp)ied by the dedaration of 81^' Pftul, that he 
had <* the care of all the churches," (2 Gor. xi. 
28) ; by hbs commrasioning Timothy to preside over 
the ministers at Ephesus, where we have reason to 
believe there was a considerable number; and by 
his delegating a similar power to Titas over the 
numerous ministry in the different cities of the 
Island of Crete. These examples, without extend- 
ing our researches, which might be done with great 
advantage, amply testify that the pastors and con- 
gregations of apostolic times, according to Scripture, 
were not independent, but were all responsible to 
apostolic authority. Thus independency, on both 
the arguments employed in our third chapter, and 
by the evidence of Scripture, is an unspiritual con- 
ceit of the human imagmation, if not the natural 
offspring of human pride. 



APPENDIX ni. 



It may not be unknown to the reader, that it is a 
rule of some denominations of dissenters to erdaio 
by previous ministers ; and it may be asked, in what 
then do they materially essentially differ in this res-* 
pect from the church established ? The auswer, in 
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hnaif » the foUowing: — First, it cannot be truly 
iniL that the new candidatea- are ordained by the 
freytoua mimsters. They may certainly ondeigo the 
impoaition of their hands; but they are not dected 
and appointed by them. They are adled and chosen 
by the people. The ordination, as it is called, then 
follows as a matter of coume, and is, as Mr. Conder 
expresses it, a decent sanction of the proceedings of 
the church; that is, of the congregation. Thus 
the appointment to the ministry is really vested in 
the people. Secondly, the ministers, even if they 
did appoint to the ministry, instead of recognising 
those who are appointed by others, have, in fact, no 
right according to Scripture, to admit to the minis- 
terial office on their own authority. For according 
to Scripture, no ordination is valid which is not, in 
part at least, performed by ^ne of the successors of 
the Apostles, like the bishops in our church, and 
any other .system of ordination is a violation of 
the divine plan of union proposed in Scripture for 
human observance. 

The dissenting minister is therefore not called to 
preach to separate congregations according to the 
word of God, and therefore not according to his 
wilL He is called only in his own opinion and by 
his own feelings. 

If any additional evidence were wanted to shew 
the impurity of the dissenters' ecclesiastical, and 
particularly their ordaining, system, the reader may 
be referred in this place to an attentive perusal of the 
extracts from dissenting writers, recorded in Chap. 
iv. pp. 42 — 48. And he may perceive still more, 
perhaps than at first, the wickedness of congrega- 
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tioiHifirti in eooslnieliiig m, theory of their owii> 
p. 45; that what diey cdl beutifiil ia theory, is 
deformity Usd^ being a human oontrmnoe In direct 
opposition to a sdieme which is Avine; and be 
sared the necessity of doubt when asking the qaes- 
tion, whether churches in which the people and the 
pastor have completdy changed places Irom the 
apostofical, can be a^wstofical, p. 47. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OTHER OBJECTIONS OF DISSENTERS STATED AND 

NOTICED. 

■ 

It is, by no means, the only objection of dissenters 
to the Church of England, that episcopacy and 
prelacy are human devices. If ill-nature herself had 
undertaken the task of finding every possible fault 
for the sake of gratifying an envious and malicious 
spirit, she could hardly have been more successful 
than the dissenters, in discovering or inventing flaws 
and imperfections in the national institution. There 
is not one part of it which has not endured the most 
severe examination ; severe in its intentions to affix 
blame, though not in its accuracy. The most scan- 
dalizing circumstances of the Church of England, in 
the present day, according to the public sentiments 
of dissenters, are its connexion with the state, and 
its twentieth article. It is made also a principal 
objection, that the primitive churches were voluntary 
societies, and that our church is not of that descrip- 
tion ; and a torrent of other accusations is derived 
from that fertile source of offence, the Prayer-book : 
to all of which, as far as they can be easily recol- 
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lected, we will proceed to bestow our attention, in 
that order which may be most pen^>icttous. 

I. I begin with the twentieth article. Mr. Tow 
good, in that profound darkness which involved him, 
in common with the rest of his fraternity, respecting 
the true theory of episcopacy, has pronounced the 
twentieth article to be the sole and total di£Eerence 
between the church and dissenters. '* It is hoped," 
says he, p. 37, " that every person who reads the 
following defence of the principles of the dissenters^ 
will reijiember, fhat the only point in dispute between 
them and the defendei^ of the establbhed church, is 
this: whether men are to reason and judge for 
themselves! ccmccming the articles of faith and thcf 
rites and ceremonies of rdigion, as appointed by 
Jesus Chrbt, the oniy lawgiver of the Christian 
church : or, whether the church, as by law estab- 
lished, has power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in controversies of faiths" '* The con^ 
troversy may easily be brought to a pisdn and short 
issue. It turns upon the single point of the twentieth 
article of the church," p. 2. It b also alleged against 
this article, that it " disannuls the right of private 
judgment." Now, what is this article which thus 
scandalizes the dissenter? It is as follows :— *' The 
church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies and 
authority in controversies of faith, and yet it is-liot 
lawful for the church to ordain any thing that is 
contrary to God's word written ; neither may it so 
expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant 
to another. Wherefore, although the church be a 
witness and a keeper of holy writ, yet, as it ought 
not to decree any thing against the same, so besides 
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the same ought, it not to enforce any ihing Co bV 
believed for necessity of salvation." 

Surely, in any liberal and candid mind, this declar^- 
ation of the church might not only pass withoilt 
vehement censure, but even receive a large share of 
commendation. 

The dissenter's objection in substance is, that God 
is the only lawgiver ; that the church has not author 
rity to determine controversies, nor decree cere*^ 
monies ; that in these matters the people may use 
their own discretion. It may first be briefly retorted* 
that it is not (^enied, or intended to be denied, that 
God is the only lawgiver ; if by this is sonified, that 
no laws ought to be made which are either not autho* 
rised by the letter or spirit of the revelation of His 
will. Neither b it to be argued, that the church has 
any authority but such as is derivable from God; 
but it has such authority, and that is, the authority 
which the article, as far as it extends, to all intents 
and purposes, asserts. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two bran-^ 
ches. The acts which there is authority to perform^ 
and the persons in whom the authority is vested. 

The acts specified are, decisions of religious dis-^ 
putes and the appointment of a ritual. And no 
reasonable man can doubt, that if controversies do 
atise, it is desirable that they should be composed by 
such arguments as would convince the heretical of 
their errors. And equally certain is it, that such 
rites and ceremonies should be adopted as are agree- 
able to the will of God. Now, whatever cavils may 
be raised, respecting the different clauses of the 
twentieth article, every liberal critic, who is willing 
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to put the best insteftd of the worst construction on 
the intent of the composers of the article, must per- 
ceive, intuitively, that in its spirit and substance it 
signified that the decisions and decrees contemplated 
were to be as far as possible consistent with revela* 
tion. • It appears, indeed, to be very evidently 
designed, that nothing was to be determined by the 
church as necessary for salvation, which exceeded the 
authority of Scripture, nor any thing whatever de- 
creed which militated against its literal or spiritual 
signification. Confining our view to this branch oi 
the subject, we may confidently deny, that there is 
any ground of fair objection, to the powers which 
are vindicated as far as they extend* But s^ondly, 
with respect to the persons who have authority from 
the Scriptures to arrange and settle these matters ; 
the article affirms, that it is '* the church." Here we 
are met by the dissenter with a positive contradiction, 
that the church has any such authority. U might 
appear from the form of the objection, which denies 
to the church the right of decision, that men . were 
not to decide in controversies, or to determine what 
rites and ceremonies are to be instituted at all. But 
nothing appears more remote than this from the 
intention of the^otyectors. They claim the right 
for .every private individual, to depend, in these 
cases, entirely on his own judgment. The question 
then comes to this : — whether it is more agreeable to 
Scripture and to reason, that the authority be vested 
in every single person, or in a body of individuals, 
whatever that body may be, which is signified by the 
church. Now if the body intended be a council of 
learned and pious divines, it is worthy of observation. 
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thai th^primciple of the dissenters direttly hifiiiige'9 
the maxim of the wise man, that in the multitude of 
coimsellors there is safety ; and establishes an axiom 
of a most fallacious kind, that the opinion of one per- 
son speaking generally, is more deserving of atten- 
tion and respect than the united suffrages of a nume- 
rous and learned conference. Upon this sole view 
of the case, it mtght, I have no doubt, be very 
satisfactorily shewn, and it may, I think, be left 
almost to intuition to renoark, that the principle of 
the church is by much more rational than that of the 
dissenter^ Bfett it will be advisable to pursue our 
subject a little further in another direction. 

To make ourselves masters of the dispute in ques- 
tion, it will be well to bear in mind the contents of 
Chapters V and VI. And considering the tendency 
to confusion and error of the private judgment of 
dissenters as there described, and the design of Pro- 
vidence, that the members of the church should be 
taught and guided by a ministry ; the first observa- 
tiQi^which occurs is, that the authority and power, 
such as it is, resides in the church ministry ; in, we 
will imagine, some council of the ministerial body. 
There ought to be ability in the ministers to deter- 
mine what is agreeable to the divine will in any dispu- 
ted case. And there can be no question to any one 
who understands the Scriptures, that the ministry 
have,' theoretically, an authority to make these deter- 
minations. It is not insinuated, that the ministry 
are ever infallible ; it is not imagined for a moment, 
that the people are not to exercise thdr own judg- 
ment (see ch. vi.) ; it if not denied that the ministry 
of the church may be in error when they differ from 
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the peoi^e ; and it is not meant, that the miiuatry 
liave any absolute authority. The only authority, 
the minigtry, as a ministry, enjoy. Is that which they 
derive from that divine charter of their privileges, 
which, as has been noticed in Chapter the fifth, autho- 
rises them to lead and direct the people. Nor is it 
meant that their decisions are never to be disputed. 
But if the people dissent from the ministry, error in 
opinion would be much less dishonourable on one 
side than the other. And it is right, in cases of 
difference, that the doctrines and sentiments, the 
decisions of the ministry should be true, rather than 
the people should be placed in the position of th^ 
correctors ; and as ministers are teachers by divine 
ordinance, there ought in principle to be a general 
presumption in favour of their opinions — but not 
of course such as to bar investigation. Their deci- 
sions are entitled, at least, to respectful conader-^ 
ation ; and their arguments are to be required with 
some degree of 8elf-diffidence% It must be a becoming 
modesty in the people to doubt of the accuracy of 
their own judgment, if they are not fully acquainted 
with their subject, and if they are opposed by the 
collective wisdom of the ministerial body. The case 
of episcopacy alone, which we have examined, may 
afford that lesson of humility to thousands, who, 
when they would be teachers, have need that they 
be taught what be the first principles of an ecclesi- 
astical foundation. Without exceeding the bounds 
of truth and moderation, we may affirm, that the 
ministry of a church ought to be able to decide 
controversies, and to determine other inquiries agree- 
ably to a true interpretation of that word, of which 
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they ar6 the professed and ordained expounders ; 
that ministers would fail in their dnties to which 
they are designed by God in the Scriptures, if they 
coidd not accomplish these professional objects ; and 
that the church would not be well disciplined as an 
incorporation, if its teachers were thus incapacitated. 
Regarding the article merely in this point of view, 
it only requires for the Church of England, what any 
church ought to be able to perform. And what 
arrogance or impropriety can there be in affirming, 
theoretically, of a church that which according to 
Scripture is theoretically true ? It is quite evident 
that some persons ought to be able to decide contro* 
versies, to decree ceremonies, and to rule the church 
according to Scripture. There ought to be, and 
must be, some judges and rulers in these respects 
belonging to every true church. They ought and 
must be found in its ministry. In principle, there- 
fore, the ministry of a church possess authority to 
determine what is doubtful, and to supply what is 
deficient. And it is presumptuous in the people, 
and contrary to Scripture, to assert, as a general and 
a theoretical proposition, that the power, the au. 
thority, resides in them preferably to the ministers ; 
much more absurd is it to maintain, that it i^ vested 
in individuals in preference to a ministerial council. 
The truth is the reverse of this ; and if this reverse 
were the signification of the article, it would embody 
only a most undeniable principle of ecclesiastical 
polity. 

But; agreeably to the rules of fair criticism, we 
must suppose that theframers of the articles intended 
by the church, the ministers and the people, in con- 
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forintty with their definition of a church in Article 
XIX. Oft tkb supposition, it is signified, liiat the 
power, the authority, to deeide accordhig to Scrips 
tare, is somewhere remdent in the church, in the 
ministry and the people ; and U ther^ be any piower 
in man to decide at all, as the dissenters admit there 
is, how can it, witliout contradiction and absurdity, 
he denied to a church to decide for kself ? There 
•ought, in short, to be an agreement between Ahe 
people and the ministry, and the decree of the 
eoundl at Jerusalem in the names of the pe<^le, as 
well as of the Apostles and elders, is an example of 
church authority, very much in point. So little 
indeed, can the dissenters, in justice, deny the privi- 
lege chdmed by the church, that they allow it in 
matters of discipline, at least, to their own societies. 
The minority in some matters rule the minority with 
their consent ; they recognize the right of ruling their 
own bodies. The great difference between them and 
us being this : — ^that they rule by a method which has 
no foundation in Scripture, we by one that is suppor- 
ted by its most undoubted prescription. 

If a church errs, or is only thought to err, in 
any point of doctrine or ceremony, the question then 
arises, whether any man, or body! of men, are justi- 
fied in separating from -her comrnunion, and in what 
manner the separation should, if justifiable, be effect- 
ed ? This is a question which muist he determined 
on its own merits,..^caniiot be decided m favour of 
separation A*om the ehur<^ in any case, — and is quite 
independent of the general abstract duty and right 
asserted in the article. 

To conclude : the twentieth article only asserts. 
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that the church, ministers, and people, if apt the 
ministers. alone, have authority to decide agreeably 
to Scripture ; for the sake, no doubt, it was intended* 
of order and regularity, and for the composure, of 
diferences.^ It may not always decide in that mani- 
n^. It has, however, authority to do it, and this is 
all that we are required to concede. And no one 
can justly condemn the church for its assertion of 
this authority ; i£ the article includes both ministers 
and people, it is quite consonant with dissenting 
principles as to their own societies ; if it contemplates 
the ministers separately, it is perfectly defensible 
from Scripture, which authorises them in particular 
to teach, to deliberate, and judge. And so little is 
condemnation due to the church for the assertion of 
the disputed power, that, on the contrary, it deserves 
praise for excluding from its liberties and rights, all 
lic^ice to establish doctrines or customs on any 
extraneous principle ; such as, for instance, the tra-* 
dition of the Romish Church, which was probably 
intended in the cautionary language of its final 
clause. 

11. The next two objections to the church are 
obtained from what is called the voluntary system 
and the union of church and state. As these topics 
are allied, the consideration of them . will be..br,ougl4 
under one division of our subject. We will first briefl|( 
explain the nature of the dissenters' yiewsorvolup« 
taryism and of the alliance, and detail the arg;uments 
they adduce upon each of these matters^ accom-^^ 
panying them with such replies as appear sufficient 
and conducive to the conclusion, tkat the charge 
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advanced against the chnrcfa is really one of its 
recommendations. 

If there is one feature in the church establish- 
ment more offensive to dissenters then another, it is 
what is usually denominated the union of church and 
state ; that supremacy of the king in all ecclesiastical 
causes which the church acknowledges to belong 
to the ruling power of the realm ; and that patronage 
and protection which the government of the country 
afiPords to the ministers of one particular christian 
society, preeminently above all others. The canons 
and regulations of the church, it is well known, 
receive the sanction of the l^slature before they 
pass into law. Agreeably to the law of the land, 
ministers of one class are provided throughout the 
country, in almost every parish ; and are supported 
by property, from the enjoyment of which all other 
ministers are excluded. Bishops are nominated by 
the crown ; and pastors of congregations by persons 
in certain high, civil, and political and ecclesiastical 
stations ; or by the proprietors of estates from which 
the clerical revenues arise. These things, it is main- 
tained, ought not so to be. They are rocks* of 
offence which have given occasion to the severest 
condemnation. Again, as to voluntaryism, the idea 
of it may be formed sufficiently for our present pur- 
pose, from the following quotations. " Our grand 
fundamental laws are, that since religion is a personal 
thing, and since we are responsible for our belief and 
practice to God alone, we decline the interference of 
any human authority, and worship God with those 
forms, and after that manner which conscience dic- 
tates; that faithful men who voluntarily associate 
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together for purposes of mutual edification, partaking 
of the symbols of a dying Saviour's love, constitute 
a church <^ Christ, that such companies of the faith-^ 
ful, holding allegiance only to the ^eat head of the 
church, cannot be commanded by any human power 
in matters of doctrine or ceremony; that since their 
union was voluntary, and for the purposes of mutual 
edification, they hold within their oum hands the 
power of excluding from their society ; any members 
by whom the relig^us welfare of the entire body is 
i^iuvad, of refusing admission to any with whom 
they cafmot harmonize, and of receiving into their 
communion those who may help and further their 
religious prosperity." (Binney*s life of the Rev. S. 
MoreU, p. 280.) Again, *' A church is regarded by 
them as a voluntary society of converted and chris- 
tian men, every such society is complete in itself. 
Subject to no foreign jurisdiction, competent to 
make and execute its own laws, acknowledging no 
rule but Scripture, and possessing the ability to 
assertain and comprehend its directions. The min- 
ister is chosen by the suffrages of the people. The 
voice of the society decides every thing, for to it every 
thing is r^erred : any necessary or supposed neces- 
sary measure is proposed and discussed, each member 
is at liberty to express his opinion, the majority de- 
termines the matter." (Ibid pp. 134, 135.) 

• Such is a brief description of the voluntary system, 
except as to the payment of ministers, an item to £e 
admitted into a subsequent page of our account. 

As the acknowledging no rule but Scripture, and 
possessing the ability to ascertain and comprehend 
its directions, are abstract assumptions of a most 
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nnoljectionmble iiatiiTe» are Mgimoffd in common 
with dinenten by oondTCS, and as one object of 
tins woik is to show whether we or they do ke^ 
that rule and do comprehend its Erections, the whole 
description of the system, that desenres oor im- 
mediate attention, may be redoced to these two 
heads: 

1. The principle of joining the coii^regation to- 
InntarOy. 

2. That each congregation is a chnich, to be mled 
by a majority of its members, ind^endent of all other 
human authority. 

The objection is, that these properties are not 
inherent in the church. The union of church and 
state is, in the eyes of dissent, an evil of the first 
magnitude to be abolished. The system <^ Tolun- 
taryism is that boon which is desirable in its stead. 
The aiguments by which both these opinions are 
supported will come next for examination, under a 
classification with which in some measure dissent 
has itself supplied us, after observing : 

1st. That whatever statutes may remain unre- 
pealed, of a compulsory character, and whatever may 
be the duty of persons in authority and power, to 
enforce the observance of the divine laws, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that men should attach themselves to 
the church with no more involuntary determination 
than that which arises from a sense of the most 
solemn of all obligations, and this is indeed the 
freedom which men are in these days by the laws of 
the land permitted to exercise. 

And, 2ndly, that the opinion that each congregation 
is a church to be ruled by a minority of its members. 
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Independent of all human authority, is'unscriptaml* 
it is a mode of government not like that prescribed 
lo us in Scripture. This may be seen in our chapter 
on prelacy. The Church of England is right in this 
matter. This part of the voluntary system is con- 
trary to the word of God. Prelates are to have 
authority in churches, and single congregations are 
not to be separate, and distinct, and independent of 
human superintendence, (see Ch. viii. § v. App. ii.) 

Of the numerous ol)jections to the union of church 
and state, to. which we are now to turn our attention, 
the first which I shall mention, and which is com* 
monly urged, is — , 

Ist^ Th^t the appointment of our bishops b vested 
in the ministers of the king. "Can a more mon- 
strous, 1^ more unchristian thing be imagined, than 
that the political party which happens to be in as- 
cendancy should have the absolute command over 
the very life-power of the church in its primary 
pastors, who, upon the episcopal system, are the 
sources of the authority and validity of all the clerical 
ministrations ? The ministry appoints your bishops, 
and insults your sense and feeling with a conge 
d'elire-— with scarcely an exception are not these 
appointments made from motives, and upon reasons 
perfectly political and worldly ?" (John Pye Smith's 
Letter to Lee.) This is hard language — which could 
only be justified by its truth. It is, in this case, abuse 
and revilifjg. There are many things monstrous 
and unchristian, but the abstract appointment of our 
bishops by the ministry of the king is not one of 
them. One however is the whole, system of sepa- 
ration fron) the Church of England, on the arguments 
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bf tiohconformity, and another is this retf chdrge i>f 
Doctor Smith's, against the church and the rOyal 
f)rerogative. In the first place, it is false that the 
political party in the state, has the absolute command 
over the life-power of the church* The rulers 
of the state do not create the ministers of the 
church. They find ministers made to their hands 
by the bishops of the church, and what objec- 
tion is there to their appointing to a bishopric ii 
clergyman of their own political opinions, if in other 
respects he is well qualified for the office. • The 
mere power of elevating one who is deemed qualified 
to have the cure of souls, by the church, to any 
of its highest dignities, can involve no antichristian 
principle. And as to the insult of a conge d'elire, 
I venture to affirgn that no virtuous man who un* 
derstands the transaction, refuses his cheerful ac- 
quiescence to its loyalty, without any compromise of 
religious prepossessions. Call it a dictation. The 
king has a right to be satisfied that the rulers of the 
church shall be men in whom he can place confidence. 
Suppose he makes an injudicious choice in regard to 
qualifications for the episcopal character ; the church, 
not the advisers of the monarch, is to blame for 
suffering such a man to continue in its ministry, 
without using every legal effort to procure to itself, 
by new enactments, the authority to divest him of 
his dignity. But the most monstrous and unchristian 
portion of Doctor Smith's charge, is the defamation 
contained in its last period. With scarcely one ex- 
ception, he signifies our bishops are appointed by the 
ministers of the king from motives and upon reasons 
perfectly political and worldly. How should Doctor 
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Smith hnow that our bishops are, With Scarcely (ytie 
exception, appointed perfectly on political and world- 
ly motives? He cannot penetrate into the hearts of 
their nominators. If the bishops of the church were 
generally ignorant, or immoral, or unchristian men, 
there might be some colour of pretence for the ac- 
cusation. It would be harsh and hard judgment^ in 
that case, that the rulers of the state, scarcely with 
one exception, thought not of any thing else in the 
appointment of a bishop but his political and worldly 
reputation and influence. But when our episcopal 
bench has been generally filled by some of the most 
learned and abl^ divines that ever adorned any age or 
nation ; .when the character of our Apostles for piety 
and ihorality (not to speak of their erudition) has 
generally, with scarcely one exception, continued not 
only irreproachable, but even highly praiseworthy, to 
the termination of their lives; how can any man with- 
out a fearful deficiency of christian charity as well as 
consummste presumption, assert or insinuate that 
they have, with scarcely an exception, been all ap* 
pointed perfectly on political or worldly motives ? 

2ndly, Then again, the self-constituted minister 
goes on : and is not the same principle dominant, in 
the patronage of your church livings? Out of your 
ten or eleven thousand incumbencies, have you one 
in which the pastor is appointed in a scriptural way ? 
By the scriptural way he means appointment by the 
people; His interrogatory is, I trust, sufficiently 
answered in the foregoing part of this work, with 
this addition ; appointments to our livings are made 
in various ways. Certainly it is not to be expected 
that Scripture would afford us an example of nomi- 
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ftaling to a benefice, when benefiees were not known» 
Those who are appointed to incombencies are made 
minieiers In the scriptnral way. And as it was not 
scriptural for the people to choose their own ministers 
but to receive those who were appointed by the 
Apostles, nothing more need be said on this par- 
ticular. 

3rdly, Another scandal in the church is the sale of 
livings. '* They are advertised in newspapers, and 
bought or bartered like stalls in a cattle market/' 
(Pye Smith to Lee, p* 52.) '^Let any man who haa 
common sense determine if any thing can be mortf 
revolting to the feelings of unsophisticated piety* 
more opposed to the word of God, or more insulting 
to the human understanding, than this traffic in 
church patronage, &c." In casting my eyes over the 
declamatory passage, which is ^oo long for extraction* 
and of which the preceding sentence is a fragment, 
I beheld, *' Roman antichrist," ** buyers and sellers 
out of the temple," " Rome," " filthy luoK's sake,*' 
'* Babylon" and "plagues ;" and what grieved, though 
not astonished me more, the Rev. Thomas Scott'9 
name introduced to certify that the management oi 
church preferments has not been any better thail 
'* trafficking in souls.** (J. Angell James's Dissent and 
Church, p. 95.) But what are the essentials in thul 
matter? Does the purchase of a benefice constitute 
a clergyman's qualification for the cure of souls ? If 
it did, then he who buys the tithes of a parish might 
be said, with some plausibility, to traffic in the souls 
of men. But nothing can be farther from the truth; 
The qualification for the ministry is perfectly inde*^ 
pendent of the purchase of the living; Men have 
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been accounted worthy, in the scriptural way, to be 
admitted to the pastoral office. They or their 
friends have possessed property sufficient for the 
purchase of an advowson or a presentation. The 
purchase is made. And the minister previously or- 
dained, for whom the tithes have been bought, on 
the death or the removal of the incumbent, fills the 
vacancy. What possible objection, in the name of 
decency, can there be, that a man who is appointed 
by the church, as one of its ministers, should purchase 
a stipend which the piety and liberality of our fore- 
fathers have assigned to his office, in order to obtain 
& permanent situation (in my mind a most desirable 
object) where to discharge his religious duties. 
What is there, I confidently ask, opposed to it in 
Scripture? For my own part, I frankly avow, 
without the slightest hesitation, that nothing but the 
law of the land would ever have prevented me, had 
I possessed the means and inclinaticm, from bMng 
guilty of at least one, or even more articles of that 
species of offence denominated ^ simony." 

But, 4thly, It is objected, that this commerce is 
placing the patronage of the church in the hands of 
the owners of the soil; and of the rich, who are re- 
presented in Scripture as least capable of judging in 
rel^ious matters ; this objection is so intimately con- 
nected with another which is often made by the 
more illiterate, that it may be convenient to notice 
them together. It is frequently insinuated, if not 
broadly asserted, that the poor may more reasonably 
be expected to know the way of salvation than the 
rich : this is one of the arguments pretended to be 
drawn from Scripture, which are meant to bring con- 
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tmnpl on the luperior pretensions ol the clergy over 
the ignorant preacher^ and calculated to degrade the 
possessor of elevated rank and station in the estima* 
tion of the people. It is recollected that it is written, 
that ** It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of hearen/' that f * the poor have the gospel 
preached to them, and that not many noble, not 
many mighty are called/' and then it is argued that 
the above conclusion is evident and just. Doubtless 
it appears, from the first of our quotations only, that 
the rich, as rich, are placed in more disadvantageous 
circumstances as to the reception of the gospel, if 
delivered to them, than the poor, as poor, if they 
receive the same true doctrine ; but the other pas- 
sages, so often rung in the ears of the people, are 
some of the hundreds of instances in which the 
Scripture of God is perverted by those ignorant pre* 
tenders who rush into the o£Glce of preacher with 
licentious and concdted zeal. The religion of the 
heathens was taught more particularly, in its snbli- 
mer mysteries, to the wealthy ; it is not improbable 
that it was with reference to this custom, that our 
Saviour spoke to signify the excdlence o( his own 
dispensation, by intending it equally for rich and for 
poor. As to the other text, '* not many noble, not 
many mighty are called," — these are, in fact, not 
altogether words of Scripturef>-.the two ** are called " 
being an interpolation; the sentence would have 
been much more appropriately supplied by the trans- 
lators, had it been written, not many noble, not 
many mighty ** call you ; " that is, the ministers of 
the gospel were not generally, at that time, found 
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among the men of wori^y influence. And though 
the mighty and the noble migfat not then hove been 
conTorted to the faith in any great numbers, it might 
be partly accounted for by the want of longer time 
to overcome their stronger prejudices ; but the truth 
is, that the great and mighty were converted in the 
apostolic age, in no inconsiderable proportion to the 
mother classes of the people. And though it must be 
admitted and proclaimed, that the pleasures and en« 
Joyments of the world are unfavourable to the implan- 
tation of piety in the human heart, and require the most 
jealfms caution of those whom they assail with their 
influence, yet the rich, as educated men, are not so 
liable as the poor and ignorant to be seduced by false 
doctrine, and to be made the dupes of every pre- 
tender to inspiration. The poor most probably have 
greatly the advantage over the rich, on the supposi- 
tifon that nothing but truth is preached, but where 
there is an infinitude of error, there are kinds to 
which the poor are easier victims. I have thought 
it advisable to mtke this brief correction of a popu* 
far opinion, because it is involved in the charge 
against the establishment, which we are considering ; 
that charge, however, is sufi&ciently answered by the 
observations that considerable leammg is necessary 
fbr the due execution of the ministerial duties, and 
thai such learning cannot be obtained, generally, 
without expence. That the candidates for the 
ministry, and therefore the ministers, should be con- 
fined to a class who, by charitable benefactions or 
by private property, possess means above the poor 
of acquiring knowledge, is the consequence of a very 
natural state of society which makes the acquisition 
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of letraing expensive, and of the law of God, which 
makes that learnuig necessary. Besides which, it 
must be observed, that the objection is fallacious, in 
Imputing to the proprietors of the soil, the creation 
of the ministry. They have only to choose from 
those persons who are scripturally ordained. 

But, 5thly, it is necessary to include in these ob- 
jections, those which strike at the very foundation of 
establishments. It is contended, that it is indefen- 
sible from Scripture that the govemmei)t of a 
country should establish one body of christian 
teachers, in preference to every other denomination. 
I hesitate not to give this assertion as unqualified 
a contradiction as any of the preceding ones, by 
affirming that it is agreeable to the will of God, as 
far as it is discoverable from Scripture, that the 
church should be encouraged and promoted by the 
earthly potentate. The form ji^hich the objection 
assumes, is that establishments are unscriptural i and 
it is sometimes asked, in a tone of triumph, with 
reference to that objection, whether the churches 
mentioned in Scripture were national ; by which it is 
signified, that as there are no national establishments 
recorded in the pages of the New Testament* there 
ought not to be any instituted} and that they are un- 
scripturi^, or contrary to the divine . intention, aa 
exhibited to us in the volume which is to be our 
supreme authority. The nature of this argument 
may be briefly stated in the manner following : thiii 
what is not recorded of the governments and the 
ehurches in the age of the Apostles, ought not to 
exist at any time, but that institutions and customs 
should exactly <:onform to the precedents in aposto- 
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lie historsr ; that what we read in the New Testament 
is gcripturalj and what we do not read there is im* 
scriptural. The error on which the whole argument 
proceeds, is a confused and absurd notion of the 
meaning of the words ' seripturar and < unscriptural :' 
there are different ways of understanding each of 
those words; a fact or a circumstance may be 
termed scriptural or' unscriptural, according as it is 
related or not in the inspired writings: — this is a 
sense which seems to be put upon them in some 
instances, and in the objection which we are examin- 
faig particularly. Now if it be affirmed that the 
union of a church with a state is unscriptural, in the 
sense of the word immediately preceding, it is per- 
fectly true; but it is not, at the same time, the 
slightest argument in the world for the supposition 
that it is contrary to the will of God that there 
should be such an alliance. Perhaps the most in. 
telligible method of exposing the absurdity of this 
objection is by ridicule. Let it be observed then, 
that at the time Christ and the Apostles lived on 
earth, the governments of the world were, none of 
them, converted to the christian faith : and the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the most enlightenied 
countries were believers in a plurality of gods, and 
xiddicted to "the abominations Of the heathenish re- 
ligious systems. We read in Scripture of no em- 
peror of Rome embracing the religion of the cross t 
we are informed of no king renouncing the errors of 
his national creed. No cheering instance is afforded 
us of the encouragement of imperial authority ex- 
tended to the ministers of ^e new doctrine. The 
treatment of the magistrate was almost any thing but 
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the objection to which we are now restricted, relates 
only to the want of precedent. There is no example 
of a national establishment : the first churches were 
not national, and therefore other churches are not to 
be so. Now the consequence does not follow from the 
premises. There being no national church men-^ 
tioned in Scripture, is not a proof or an argument 
that it would not be pleasing to God that there 
should be one in after ages, or that it would not have 
been agreeable to Him, even at the time to which 
Scripture history refers, unless christians had acted 
by divine direction in not uniting with a state, or 
unless a state had so acted in not uniting with the 
church. If a nation and a government had become 
christian, and had refused, in obedience to the 
divine will, to establish the church : or the church, 
in obedience to the same authority, had refused to 
unite with a christian government which offered 
alliance, then, indeed, the want of a precedent 
would have been most probably binding upon us, — 
unless there were some peculiar circumstances in the 
case which distinguished it from our own, — ^but on 
no other supposition can it be maintained, that the 
mere want of precedent is a want of authority. If a 
christiBn government or a christian people, men- 
tioned in Scripture, had avoided the union of church 
and state, this example would not have been binding 
upon posterity, had we not had reason to believe that 
they acted by divine authority. To make the ex- 
ample, or rather the want of example, obligatory, au- 
thority of that nature, is needed in the production or 
non-production of the example. And if we have not 
ibis authority, the want of example is not valid as apre^ 
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cedent. Now so far from their being any authority 
of this kind in the unrecorded establishment of the 
church in Scripture, matters never reached that 
point where apostolic authority could be exercfeed 
in this respect. The Apostles had no opportunity of 
a£Pording us, by example, their authority for or 
agunst establishments. The fact is, there mighl 
well be no national churches ; nations, and govern- 
ments, were none of them christian. If we regard 
only the absence of a record of an institution of the 
kind in the New Testament, it is impossible to dis- 
cern any positive ground for the assertion, that it 
was by divine authority that a national church did 
not exist. The Apostles saw no christian govern- 
ment and christian nation between which they could 
have recommended or dissuaded an alliance. For 
aught we know to the contrary, from what occurred 
or did not occur, by way of mere example, the non- 
establishment of a national church arose entirely 
from there being no christian government, and no 
christian nation. A national church was not, as far 
as we can tell, because it could not be : that it could 
not be, is a fact. It id a fact, too, that can account 
for the want of an establishment. It is also not a 
fact,that God caused the union of church and state not 
to take place, by his express prohibition. It is going, 
therefore, farther than facts Will warrant, to afSrm 
that it was by divine appointment that a christian 
government did not unite with a christian people. 
We can have no reason for saying Inore, than that 
there was no such alliance, because it was impossible; 
And it must be evident, that the history of the con- 
duct of princes of the world, and of nations towards the 
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eliOFcfaf as recorded in Scripture, is only a history ot 
facts which occurred at the time that Scripture embra* 
ces; and that the mere mention, or mere non>-appearance 
of any circumstance in Scripture, is not any argument 
whatever for its being either pleasing or displeasing 
to God. There are many facts narrated in Scrip, 
ture which are hateful in the sighi; of God ; and 
doubtless many not mentioned there which would be 
acceptable to Him, if in accordance with his revealed 
win. Nor can it be supposed that the infidelity and 
persecutions of imperial Rome^ and of the mass of 
her subjects, could be the sentiments and conduct of 
kings and people, intended by God for future mo- 
narchies and nations to imitate. All that can be^ 
alleged* in opposition to the establishment of a 
church, by the sovereign of a country, from this 
branch of the argument, is, that the New Testament 
does not give us an example of the manner in which 
the kings of the earth would obey the will of God 
by their patronage of the ministers of the christian 
churchy And this is no argument against its being 
the will of God that such an example should be af- 
forded in process of time — ^for there being no ex- 
ample to record in Scripture was not owing to his 
authority, and happened, as far as we cau tell 
from the facts, only from necessity, because it could 
not be otherwise under the circumstances of the case. 
In a word, the non-establishment of a church in the 
apostolic age is an act left undone by unconvert- 
ed kings and nations, not by kings and nations 
acting or forbearing to act by divine inspira- 
tion or divine, direction, and therefore is no autho- 
rity for any king or nation. ^ Besides the mere 
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invbibility of an establishment in the first century, is 
no more evidence against the agreeableness of such 
an institution to God, than it would be to argue that 
because there is no christian king, and no christian 
nation mentioned in Scripture, that kings and nations 
should not be christian. And as divine authority is 
totally wanting in the mere non-existence of the 
example, we may, in this stage of our inquiry, con- 
clude at least that it is probable that an establishment 
is agreeable to God, inasmuch as the favour of mo- 
narchs to his ministers must be agreeable to him. 

But example is not the only mode of conveying 
instruction. It is possible that some doctrine may 
be contained in Scripture, adverse to the alliance 
of church and state, revealing the aversion of the 
Almighty to such a union. Not an atom, however, 
of such doctrine to that effect can be discovered. 
Dissenters nevertheless do contend, from some of the 
positive declarations of Scripture, that it is unlawful 
for kings to patronize the ministers of the church. 
One is, — those words of Christ, — " my kingdom is 
not of this world." (See John xviii. 36.) If this 
sentence of our Saviour's signifies that his ministers 
are not to be protected and encouraged by the kings 
of this world, then of course our argument for 
the establishment of the church is lost ; and if it 
does not bear this signification, to advance this pas- 
sage, as an objection, is only one of those innumerable 
acts of persecution with which we have been long so 
unhappily assailed. And, in good truth, nothing 
was according to the rational interpretation of our 
Saviour's words, much more remote from his inten- 
tion, than to deny the duty of monarch 3 to give 
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their support to Ms nfrinlstcfrs. Iri order to under- 
stand our Saviour's meaning, it will be necessary 
briefly to consider the circi3<m«(aiices imdet which 
his words were uttered. When brought to judg^ 
ment before Pontius Pilate, he was accused, sJi one 
of his principal crimes, of making himself a king^ 
and thus of speaking against Csesar. (Luke xxiii. 2f, 
3. John xviii. 33, 36 : six. 12.) Pilate asked him 
whether he admitted the charge* Our Saviour doe9 
not deny that he is a king, but he says that his 
kingdom is not of this world. Could any answer be 
more true or more proper to assure Pilate and the 
Jews, that Christ was not a pretender to Caesar's 
empire, nor a rebel against his authority? Our 
Saviour'is words were spoken in answer to Pilate, 
who, in conse({afence of the accusation of the Jews, 
inquired of him whether he were a king ; and their 
plain and natural purport is, that He was not a king, 
in the ordinary sense of the regal title, as th^ Jews 
in their carnality and malevc^ence imagined and ki^ 
sinuated ; and that he declared the fact, by assuring 
them of a mysterious truth which they were too 
blinded to comprehend, — ^that he was about to estab-* 
lish a kingdom in the minds and hearts of mankind,—- 
that he himself was designed to be a king, to whon» 
all men in the world, high and low, monarch as wett 
as subject, ought to declare a spiritual allegiance, 
but not in any manner so as to subvert the thrones 
of temporal kings who, by God, " reign and decree 
justice." The accusation of the Jews, and the in- 
quiry of Pilate, appear to have been restricted to 
Christ's personal pretensions to temporal royalty : 
and the answer of the Saviour can reasonably be in- 
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and so generaUy received, as a direct reply. Now 
there is nothing in all this interpretation which in 
the slightest degree contravenes the encouragement 
of Christ's ministers by the princes of this world. 
There is no ground for the idea that oar Saviour 
contemplated in the words he employed the remotest 
allusion io the condition of his ministers. They are 
purely a personal denial of the charge brought against 
himself of being a rival king of Caesar, and a sublime 
assertion of the nature of that empire which he 
sought to establish over the affections of his rational 
creatures. It is a gratuitous imagination that the 
words included any reference to the mode to be 
employed in converting the hearts of men. The 
kingdom which he designed to establish was heaven- 
ly, and it was not to be established in hostility to the 
roonarchs of the earth. This is all in substance that 
can fairly and reasonably be understood from the 
words, considering the occasion on which they were 
spoken, and the object to which alone they appear 
to have been directed. To apply them, therefore, as 
an argument against the promotion of the Christian 
ministry by the temporal sovereign, is irrelevant and 
impertinent. 

It is again contended that the illegality of kings to 
establish a church is deducible from those words of 
our Lord. ** Render unto Ccesar the things which 
are Csesar's, and to God the things which are God's." 
This sentence has been thus commented upon by 
the dissenter: '^In this language he lays down a 
distinction between the province of Caesar and of 
God, and teaches that matters of civil government 
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belong to the former ; but matters of religion to th« 
latter. In civil affairs man is amenable to civil 
government, but in the affairs of religion to God 
only. This comprehensive fundamental maxim of 
the Bible, &c." (James, p. 29.) These observations 
are much too general, in their application to the text 
before us. It cannot properly be called a compre- 
hensive and fundamental maxim, nor can il* be said 
that our Saviour was laying down a distinction or 
inculcating a direct lesson on the prerogatives of the 
civil magistrate : much less can it be pretended that 
it is opposed to an alliance of church and state. A 
short examination of the words will justify this censttre 
and elucidate the meaning of their speaker. (See 
Matt. xxii. 15, &c.) The Pharisees desired to detect 
our Saviour in most probably some treasonable 
language against the Koman Emperor, to whom the 
Jews were tributary, that they might be able to lay 
an accusation against him before the governor. They 
inquired of him, it is written, for the purpose of 
ensnaring him in his answer, whether it was lawful 
for the Jews to pay tribute to Cassar. The words 
under consideration are his reply. One of tlie most 
obvious remarks to which this answer gives occasion 
is the admirable adroitness with which our Saviour 
evades the designs of his interrogators. And the 
sentence being spoken in immediate reply to a tfues- 
tion, it is reasonable to interpret it in direct reference 
to that question ; and the insidious nature of the 
question being satisfactorily ascertained, it is also 
reasonable to understand it as an extrication from 
the particular diMculty in which they intended him 
to be involved. The appropriate purport therefore 
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ckiins, and institute a religion which were opposed 
to the rights of the temporal monarch, that he re- 
quired men to do their duties to both God and the 
king, which duties he recognized as, in some respects 
a(t least, distinct — ^that he enjoined obedience to him- 
self or to God, but this obedience was not inconsistent 
with a dutiful allegiance to the king, which he also 
enjoined. This is all the words can essentially or 
substantially, in general terms, import. It is going 
farther than the occasion warrants, to suppose that 
he intended them primarily and directly as a general 
maxim for kings, if he did so intend them for their 
subjects. In their primitive signification besides their 
evasion of the subtlety of his enemies, they refer 
only to the duties of those inquisitors to whom he 
delivered the precept. It is indirectly that we are 
instructed in the power and the privileges of the 
king, and then only so far as that his prerogative is 
not to conflict with the obedience which his subjects 
owe to the king of kings. If, then, there is no au^ 
thority assumed by the magistrate, which encroaches 
in idea on the sovereignty of God, there is nothing 
in these words opposed to its exercise. And if a 
Bicmarch only performs that part towards the ministers 
of the church of Christ, which is calculated to give 
them advantage as the ambassadors of his spiritual 
kingdom ; if he only promotes the religion of Christ, 
as a human instrument, by favouiing its teachers, 
the -duties of the people to the king and to God are 
not on that account kept less distinct than they are 
contemplated in our Saviour's precept. The precept 
is no argument against the abstract duty of kings, to 
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promote Christianity by all lawful means in their 
power ; against the mere establishment of the chris- 
tian ministry; or, admitting the justness of Mr, 
James's observations on the text, as far as regards 
their comprehensiveness and generality, they are 
evidently of no weight as objections to the patronage 
of the ministers of Christ, by the rulers of this world, 
if they do not arrogate any of that authority which 
belongs to God. Against the mere genersd estab- 
lishment of Christianity, by a temporal power, the 
plantation and nurture of Christian ministers 
throughout its dominions (for that is the point now 
in debate) the observations are evidently irrelevant, 
because it cannot be pretended that to favour in this 
manner the ministers of Christ can be usurping the 
divine sovereignty. I hftve not to learn that it is 
insinuated by the dissenter, that the king of Eng-* 
land does entrench in principle on the supremacy of 
the Most High^ but our question, under this head, 
simply regards the establishment of Christianity in 
the abstract; and against this establishment, even 
according to the interpretation, which we have given* 
of our opponents, the words of our Saviour do not 
militate, and much less so if we adopt that interpre- 
tation to which they are most strictly to be confined. 

It must be noticed that Mr. James has, agreeably 
to the common mistake, fallen into one directly false 
statement in our last quotation. It is not true that 
men in religious matters are amenable to God onfy. 
They are in Scripture represented as also amenable 
to the ministry, and to the church in general. (See 
Chap. V. and VIII. § 5.) 

A third argument from Scripture against the 
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establishment of a christian church by the govern- 
ment of a country, is taken from Matt. xx. 26, 26. 
Our Saviour said to his Apostles, " Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you ; but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minbter." I think it will be a sufficient elucidation 
of this passage, to remark that our Saviour spoke in 
correction of the emulation of the Apostles. They 
contended among themselves which should be the 
greatest. Our Saviour could not intend, as we have 
already seen in other parts of this volume, that the 
Apostles were not to be superior to other ministers, 
or to the people, in any sense whatever of the term. 
He must mean something else. The Apostles, in 
all probability, were expecting the erection, under 
the Messiah, of a temporal kingdom, and some of 
them were desirous of preeminence in that establish- 
ment. Our Saviour, in fact, discourages ambition 
of a worldly nature, and teaches them a lesson of 
humility in that respect. And if it can be argued 
with justice, that became our Saviour inculcated a 
spirit of christian humility, and discountenanced emu- 
lation of greatness among chrbtians, and hb ministers 
in particular, and taught that true grandeur does not 
consbt in worldly dbtinctions, therefore the church 
of Chrbt is not to be patronized and encouraged by 
earthly potentates,-*then of course establbhments are 
contrary to the will of God as declared in the Scrip, 
ture; yet who can, with any show of reason, main- 
tain that kings are not to establish the chrbtian 
ministry in their dominions, because Christ diverted 
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the attention of his ministers from ambition of 
worldly superiority ? 

A fourth objection to the establishment of the 
church of Christ, is one which is, I think, too absurd 
to require the slightest exposure beyond its simple 
statement. " When the multitude would have taken 
Christ by force to make him a king, he refused to 
accept of temporal royalty." (James, p. 29.) I leave 
it to happier inventions to discover how it follows, 
from its not being a part of Christ's design in coming 
into the world to be made himself the supreme 
magistrate of a nation, that kings are not to patro- 
nise his ministers by locating them among their sub- 
jects. 

Such are the objections of dissenters, drawn from 
Scripture, to the establishment of Christianity by 
the governments of nations, and such is their intrin- 
sic insignificance. And while there really is nothing 
in the revealed will of God opposed to the patronage 
of the church of Christ by the temporal powers, its 
acceptableness to the Supreme Being is deducible 
from several of its declarations. It is no inconsider- 
able argument in favour of a national institution of 
Christianity, that one church, instituted by God in 
a nation, was certainly endowed and established 
coextensively with the nation for whom it was de- 
signed. The system of an establishment cannot be 
pronounced, in its principle and practice, totally dis- 
pleasing to God, because in one of his few dispensa- 
tions he has caused it to be adopted. This is indeed 
a strong presumption in favour of its being agreeable 
to his will in another instance, when a nation is dis- 
posed to endow and establish the ministry of a 
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religion which he originates and designs for mankind. 
And it is no objection to this presumptive argument, 
that Christianity was not established similarly to the 
Jewish religion in the first instance ; as the ruling 
authorities of a nation, and the nation itself, were not 
even prepared, at the time of its being instituted, for 
its reception. This view of the case is much 
strengthened by the reference which is occasionally 
made in the New Testament to certsun appointments 
under the Old, as precedents and authorities ; par- 
ticularly in a passage where St. Paul enforces some 
mode of supporting the ministers of Christ by the 
question, " Who goeth a warfare any time at his 
own charges? say I these things as a man, or saith 
not the law the same also ? " (1 Cor. ix. 7, 8.) But 
there are not wanting two or three texts virtually 
appropriate : I allude especially to certain prophetical 
passages in the book of Isaiah ; as for instance most 
particularly to that contained in verses 22 and 23 of 
chap, xlix., ** Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and 
their queens thy nursing mothers." This is cer- 
tainly predicted of the people, as a church, under 
the christian dispensation; and what may be fore- 
told of any portion of that church, with the evident 
approbation of God, cannot be believed to be, in 
principle, adverse to the divine economy respecting 
any other department of it. The mode of nurture is 
not prescribed : it is left open. But if any monarch 
on the earth finds his people disposed to make a 
large and constant pecuniary provision for the minis- 
try to the church of Christ, and is himself inclined 
to disperse that ministry through every district of his 
realm, to labour under his patronage and protection, 
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for the eternal welfare of his subjects ; who can, with 
reason, imagine that he is not performing his duty to 
God in making his sovereign authority thus subser- 
vient to the difiusion of religious truth ? (See Note 
O.) 

It ought not to be omitted, that the most cele- 
brated nonconformists of former times, Owen, 
Henry, Alleine, and others, were friendly to an 
establishment, and maintained the duty of the go- 
vernment to support the christian church. Also 
that missionaries of that sect which is most clamo- 
rous for the separation of church and state, have 
lately promoted the alliance in one country. (See 
Note P.) It cannot therefore be the abstract con- 
federacy of the church with the political powers, to 
which they entertain their insuperable objections. 

But, 6thly, it is said that the establishment of the 
* church is unreasonable, — unfounded in right and ex- 
pediency. 

** The supreme legislative body may err ; the 
exertion of its power might possibly be unjust or 
oppressive. It does become unjust whensoever it 
interferes with the unalienable rights of men as 
moral beings, more especially when it infringes upon 
that * highest natural right, the right of conscience.* 
The judgment of the legislature, as to its own acts, 
does not make them salutary or morally expedient ; 
yet, with regard to ecclesiastical establishments, this 
is the very point to be ascertained. Is the inter- 
ference of the magistrate in matters of religion (as 
in establishing the episcopal church) consistent with 
the rights of conscience? or is it justifiable on the 
ground of expediency ? Dissenters are apt to look 
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upon it as objectionable on both these grounds." 
(Conder, pp. 254, 255.) If it is the right and the 
duty of governors to make their religion the religion 
of the state, then the supreme mi^trate in Pagan 
and Mahomedan countries, is justified in establish- 
ing his religion, though a false one. Such appears 
to be an argument of Mr. Conder's. This is plainly 
stated by other writers. *' If the right to establish 
be conceded to magistrates, as arising out of their 
office, it cannot be yielded to christian rulers, and 
denied to those who are Pagan and Mahomedan." 
(Ecclesias. Establishment Indefensible, J. B. Innes.) 
" If the obligation of the monarch to provide a re- 
ligion for the people rests on his r^al relation, then 
it is the duty of aU sovereigns to do this, and the 
sultan of Turkey must establish Mahommedanism, 
the emperor of China, Paganism, and the emperor 
of Austria, Popery." (James, Dissent and Church, 
p. 80.) 

These objections may be simplified and reduced 
to the following heads : — 

1st. That if it is the duty, generally, of the supreme 
magistrate to establish his own religion, then in dif- 
ferent countries it would be right to establish false 
religions. 

2ndly. For a government to establish one religion 
is oppressive, as it may err : and the act of establish- 
ing is a violation of the rights of conscience. 

3rdly. The establishment of religion is inexpe- 
dient. 

As to the first of these objections, it proceeds on 
an absurd assumption. It is not to be imagined that 
every sovereign has a right, or is under an obliga- 
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tion, of establishing his own religion, for the very 
reason because it may be extremely false and abomi- 
nable; and it cannot be his duty to maintsdn that 
which is to be so characterised. The advocate of 
truth would act unwisely if he asserted the general 
proposition : I take the liberty of doubting whether 
any episcopalian ever did assert it. I rather suspect 
it was unreasonably supposed to be a consequence 
of our own doctrines, and was raised as an objection 
by the dissenter for the pleasure of effecting its 
demolition, imagining that it involved the ruin of our 
argument. But whether the idea originated with 
churchman or sectarian, it is most irrational. All 
that is to be contended for is, that it is the duty of 
the monarch to be christian, and being christian, it 
is his duty to establish the church of Christ in his 
dominions in the best possible form, with the minis- 
try most agreeable, in its ordination and doctrines, 
to God's will as revealed in his word ; and to pro- 
mote in that ministry and church, as far as his autho- 
rity and sanction are available to that end, every 
improvement of which it may be capable. 

With regard to the second head. It is true that 
governments may err in establishing a church, and 
that establishments may be oppressive and infringe- 
ments on the liberty of conscience ; but we are not 
contending for the duty or the right of government 
to err in establishing a church. We maintain only, 
that if a church exists which resembles closely the 
model designed by the divine architect, and is supe- 
rior to all others in that respect, it is that which 
ought to be established in a kingdom, though it may 
be, at the same time, to be conformed, according to 
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circumstances, more eiuLctly to the originaL The 
mere fact of establishing a church, if it is such as it 
is the duty of all the people to unite with, can be no 
violation of private rights. The establishment of 
such a church is all that we advocate. 

It may be useful in this place to refer the reader 
to a few short observations on conscience, in pages 
65, 66. No one can protest too vehemently against 
compelling a man to act contrary to his conscience, 
by any other force than that of truth. But those 
who clamour most loudly for the rights of consci- 
ence, would do well to consider, that the implicit 
compliance with that monitor has been the cause of 
much of the variety of error in the religious world ; 
that to assert the supremacy of conscience as a 
guide, is to advocate some of the most ungodly 
opinions prevalent ; the denier of the atonement ; 
the impugner of the operations of the Spirit; 
the unbeliever of the Scriptures; all, generally 
speaking, are under the direction of that idolized 
creation of the mental powers. It seems as if to 
this, in some men's opinion, all things were to bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth ; whereas, 
in truth, the consciences of men are often in most 
fearful need of partial reform, if not an entire re- 
volution. 

As to the third objection, an establishment of 
such a kind as we have contemplated, can never be, 
properly speaking, inexpedient. 

7thly. The next objection to be mentioned against 
establishments of a true christian church, in general) 
is, that they are unnecessary. 

It is generally asserted by dissenters, that the 
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efttabliflhment of a church in a nation is unnecessary 
for the support and spread of religion ; that the 
people might be advantageously left to their own 
exertions, both for the procurement of ministers and 
their maintenance. And appeals, in proofs are made 
to the success of Christianity in the first two centu- 
ries, and to the erangelization of North America. 
(See James, p. 36, and Dissenting Publications j7a«* 

These arguments are fiallacious. The success of 
Christianity in the two first centuries, was to be 
attributed, in great measure, to assistances and 
means which it does not now enjoy ; and its success 
was not so great, but that it might probably have 
been increased under a well-regulated establishment, 
to which the people were prepared to pay due defer- 
ence. And, secondly, the state of America presents 
much rather than an objection to an establishment, 
arguments in its fiavour, — for religion fares but 
miserably in the absence of an established church ; 
(see Note Q.) ; and if a diurch to be established there, 
were one founded on a scriptural basis, holding forth 
the pure words of life, (when we are arguing for an 
establishment generally, it is evident we are at liberty, 
and ought to advocate only an institution of tids 
description,) and if it were respected as it ought to 
be by tiie people, it is indisputable that this would 
be a great improvement in the condition of America, 
as to its religious economy. 

With regard to the voluntary procurement of a 
ministry, it b a generally acknowledged absurdity to 
imagine that the ignorant and corrupt mass of man- 
Idnd, for whom the ministry of the gospel is most 
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serviceable, would, if ministers were not provided 
for them, seek them for themselves : it cannot be 
expected even of the most educated and polite. It 
is idle to draw any inferences in favour of a voluntary 
system pervading the population of the earth from 
this country, or even America itself, because it is 
impossible to deny that voluntaryism, in both nations, 
does not owe much of the orthodoxy and influence 
which it enjoys to the tradition and the example of 
the episcopal and established church; but at all 
events man needs to be sought. It is not to be 
expected that men, in their natural state, with a spirit 
of worldliness, and in ignorance of the Scriptures, 
should seek a ministry from religious motives. It 
is rather according to the will of God that the minis- 
try should seek them. 

To this it may be added, that when we are argu- 
ing for an establishment, we advocate the best that 
can be devised. Now experience shows us, that if 
men were left to their own voluntary choice, this 
establishment would not be procured ; but fallacies 
and diversities of almost all kinds would overrun the 
earth. 

The voluntary maintenance or payment of a 
ministry, will come most opportunely for considera- 
tion under the head of tithes. 

8thly. Another general objection is, that to esta- 
blish a church is to require the assistance of secular 
power, and that that which requires this assistance, 
cannot be divine. (James, p. 28, L. S. £. Letter 
xii. p. 311, third edition. See a quotation from Mr. 
Scales, with Mr. Gathercole's observations.) 

It may be remarked, that if the protection of a 
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gOTerament to a religion is any proof of its human 
orig^, the dissenters share with churchmen in the 
obloquy due to such political intervention. The 
aignm^t is, if true, not a little against dissenters as 
well as churchmen. The dissenters, as dissenters, 
are protected by the laws; their endowments are 
secured to them by their authority ; adjustments of 
disputes are referable to the executive; and the 
peaceable performance of their rel^ous ceremonies 
leans on the same secular arm. But to examine the 
objection on its own merits: if, by requiring or 
needing assistance, it were meant, that were a church 
not able to subsist without the protection of the state, 
that that could not be the true church which was 
most in accordance with the design of the Almighty, 
there might be some truth in the all^ation. It is 
not here intended that the establishment is necessary 
to the existence of a true church, and to its con- 
tinuance. Arguments, however, might substantiate 
the opinion that it is necessary, since the abstraction 
of miraculous powers, particularly the desolation of 
the christian temples in lands which formerly were 
enlightened with christian truth. All that is signi- 
fied is, that the patronage of a government is or 
ought to be an assistance, a means of advancement ; 
that human s^ency is to be employed, and that this 
is one of its modes. It may be farther remarked, that 
it is impossible, in the nature of things, but, as the 
kingdom of the church is not of this world, that in 
a country where the true church is, it must be there 
at the sufferance of the government. The govern- 
ment must be supreme : it may either repress or 
promote the church. And the favour of a government 
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must be more desirable and commendable than its 
opposition : no wise man can condemn a true church 
for being protected and encouraged by the state, nor 
the state for aiding and abetting by its countenance, 
the most strenuous exertions and best laid schemes 
for the widest extension of the spiritual kingdom. 

9thly« Another allegation which partakes of the 
nature both of an objection to establishments in 
general, and to the Church of England in particular, 
concerns their inefficiency. As far as regards the 
general part of the question, it is asked, What have the 
Catholic establishments done in all the states of 
Europe that are connected with the papacy? To 
say nothing of impiety, have they kept out infidelity? 
or to speak of protestant countries, what have esta- 
blishments done for them ? for Germany, Switzerland, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland? 
(James, p. 37.) It may be answered in the first place, 
that the question before us, whether the Church of 
England ought to be established and adhered to in 
this country, does not at all concern what may be the 
acts of government in other countries,— -more par* 
ticularly is it no part of our system to defend an 
establishment of a papistical church. In the next 
place, let it, if possible, be calculated how much 
more practical knowledge of religion there is in any 
country than there would have been, had there been 
no establishments in the world: this will show the 
good which establishments have done for that country. 
But this is not the proper and complete test of an 
establishment, as will be seen when we come to con- 
sider the objection of inefficiency as applicable to 
that of our own nation. 
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lOthly. From the general objections to all establish- 
ments, we now descend to such as are made to the 
English and Irish establishment in particular. ** To 
come to our own empire, what has an establishment 
done for Ireland ? How much has it left undone for 
England and Wales? What would have been the 
condition of the neglected population of this king- 
dom at the present moment, but for the labours of 
the dissenters and methodists ?" (James p. 37.) " We 
object to all ecclesiastical establishments, on the 
ground of their utter inefficiency." (J. Davies's Ad- 
dress on Eccl. Establishments, p. 36.) 

These sentences are some of the innumerable 
instances of misjudgment with which the pages of 
dissenting writers abound. There is scarcely a more 
unreasonable act of the human mind, than to con- 
demn an institution merely for the little good which 
it may have produced, and to judge of the excellence 
of it always by its effects, without regarding its 
fitnesses and tendencies. That which has oc- 
casioned the greatest possible benefit, if the direct 
result of its legitimate action, may be safely pro- 
nounced excellent merely from observation of its 
operations. But it is no proof that there may not 
be the highest degree of inherent perfection in an 
instrument which has failed of producing the utmost 
or even any service to mankind. It is assumed or 
argued by dissenters, that the establishment of the 
church in England must be an evil because there is 
much good uneffected by it among the people. We 
deny that it follows from that circumstance that the 
establishment is not deserving of universal, though 
not unqualified approbation. The principle of such 
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an objection is absurd, as one example will demon- 
strate. The gospel of Jesus Christ would be the 
means of saying all the inhabitants of a country 
where it is preached, and, as many Christians believe 
Tery truly, is calculated for the purpose of the 
salvation of the world ; yet how small a proportion of 
the people of any one nation which has heard the 
evangelical tidings, are probably converted truly to 
the christian faith. On the principle that it had 
left much undone, it might be argued that the gospel 
was objectionable and evil by reason of its ineffi* 
ciency : yet who but a blasphemer would ever utter 
or entertain such an opinion? And yet, again, this 
would be an argument on exactly the same principle 
as that against our church, merely because it has not 
done an the good possible, without considering its 
adaptation to the purpose of evangelizing the nation ; 
and our application of the kind of argument to the 
case of the gospel has shown, I trust, sufficiently its 
unsoundness. 

So again of the objection that b often made to 
the church by a pretended or real want of success 
resulting from the preaching of its ministers. Ad- 
mitting that the influence of the doctrines of the 
dergy were as partial and mconsiderable as our 
opponents in their ignorance imagine, they might 
on the same principle, though with much more 
injustice, have addressed their Saviour, had they 
witnessed his ministry, with taunts of unfitness for 
bis oSAce, and the want of divine blessing on his 
exertions, as they produced but little effects upon 
multitudes of his hearers, and of the people among 
whom he laboured. 

V V 
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The establishment has left much undone, it is true ; 
nevertheless, the excellence of the institution may 
be tried on its own merits, and if the establishment is 
on the whole that church which is most s^eeableto the 
designs of the Almighty, the cause of its inefficiency 
is to be sought, in part at least, elsewhere than in 
the ministrations of its members. There may have 
been, as there probably always will be, more or less 
of imperfection in those who dispaise the word of 
God, and it may be partly owing to this cause that 
the beneficial effects produced by the church have 
not been more extensive; but if the establb^ed 
church is that to which all the people of the country 
ought to belong, notwithstanding its imperfections, 
it is in part also attributable to the perverted judg- 
ments, and the pernicious doctrines, which are fruits 
of the licentiousness of independence, that the people 
have not been more intimately and more generaUy 
connected with the established ministry. The ineffi- 
ciency of the church, very much like the inefficiency 
of the gospel, is referable to the blindness and per- 
verseness and evil disposition of men; and thus,- 
when they tell us of the good which remains unper* 
formed, they proclaim in great measure the shame 
of the people whohave sought out th^ own inventions, 
and refused to attend to its wholesome counsels. It 
is in fact the dissenting principle of private judgment 
which is the reprehensible cause, to a great degree, 
of the very inefficiency of which its professors com- 
plain. It is the propensity to depend entirely on 
that exercise of the conscience which has been 
followed by all the schisms, nominally christian as 
well as infidel, with which the kingdom is lacerated 
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and dismembered. Nor can it be reasonably doubted 
that the historical and practical unbeliever is often 
encouraged in his infidelity, by observing the pro« 
fessors of Christianity so confident in their opinions, 
and yet so discordant, that he believes truth is not to 
be found in the religion of the Bible, and that he is 
equally or more likely to be in the right than any of 
their jarring and conflicting sects. No more effectual 
and scarcely a more direct method can be taken of 
publishing the infatuation of men, than by vociferating 
the inefficiency of an established church which is 
founded on divine principles, and holds the vital 
doctrines of the Scripture, "so that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man that it should be believed 
as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." (Art. V I.) For had men but 
attached themsehes to it in truth, there would have 
been much more Christianity in the land than exists 
at the present moment; and when it is demanded 
what would have been the state of the country, but 
for the exertions of the methodists and dissenters, 
a question is asked which it is not possible to answer. 
What might have been its state, is evident. It might 
have been united in one of the purest forms of 
church that ever were established in the world. It 
itonld not have been corrupted with those evils 
which are briefly alluded to in our fourth chapter, as 
contrasted with the unity designed by God, and de- 
scribed in the chapter preceding. And all that is 
good in the religion of the land might have been 
attained without most of its impurities ; and not only 
so, but the church itself might have been advanced^ 
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by mutual coopeiatien, to high d^rees of perfection. 
That such a state of things does not exist, is greatly 
ascribable to a false principle of private judgment, 
which has brought in all the deviations from the 
Scriptures now prevailing in the realm, and accounts 
largely for the inefficiency of the establishment ; and 
that it might have existed, is one of the inseparable 
marks of excellence in the structure of the eccle- 
siastical system. If the same observations be ap- 
plied to Ireland, the same consequences will foUow, 
^ther in higher or lower degree, as the evils of 
popery are greater or less than those of protestant 
nonconformity and infidelity. (See Note R.) 

1 1th] y. It b objected farther, with some semblance 
of the solemnity of the most sacred truth, that "the 
Church of England is really a parliamentary church; 
it is not properly an ally, but a mere creature of the 
state. It depends entirely upon the acts and authority 
of parliament for its very essence and Jrame, The 
church of Christ is a religious establishment founded 
upon the Scriptures as the only authentic rule of its 
doctrine and worship; the Church of England is 
a civil establishment founded upon acts of parliament 
as the only authentic rule of what is to be believed 
end practised therein ; the one a spiritual structure, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer 
stone ; the other a political structure, built upon the 
foundation of the Lords and Commons of the realm, 
the king the supreme head being the chief comer stone. 
The Church of England and the Church of Christ 
seem to be two societies, absolutely distinct and of 
a quite different constitution, as they have two different 
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heads or fountains whence €dl authority , jurisdiction f 
and ministrations in thettoo churches severally spring" 
(Towgood, pp. 10, 17, 22.) 

If it were not considered that ecclesiastical laws 
were enacted by the government at the solicitation 
of the church itself, it might appear that it was 
directed in great measure by parliamentary authority ; 
but even in that case, nothing surely can more evince 
the ignorance and the prejudice (I will not add, the 
malignity) of dissenters, than the propagation and 
reception for truth of such palpable falsehoods as 
those which I have just transcribed. Much of the 
shfttnefulness of the declamation might be observed 
by reference to the general doctrines and articles of 
the church, particularly that which disclaims the 
necessity of any faith or practice for salvation but 
such as may be proved by the authority of Scripture \ 
but I think it necessary only to recal to the recol- 
lection of my readers the contents of the preceding 
pages for a proof that the Church of England is 
founded on the Scriptures, on the Apostles, and on 
Christ; while the system of separation is built not 
on that foundation, but on the foundation, at the 
best, of human and erroneous opinion. 

With respect to the assertion that the king is the 
head of the church, in opposition to Christ, or in his 
stead, one cannot without some little difficulty be- 
lieve it possible that the utterer of that sentiment, 
Mr. Towgood, was not conscious that he was fabri- 
cating, to call It by the mildest term, a deliberate 
exaggeration. It is probably only a glaring instance 
of the delusion of a partial education. In an episcor 
pal church there must of necessity be a presiding 
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authority on earth, professing and exhibiting sub- 
mission and obedience to the supreme legislator. 
Such is the temporal rule of the church vested in 
the British monarchs. It is impossible, as we have 
before observed, that a church should not in some 
degree be dependent on the government of the state. 
It is but a proper retribution for the favours of the 
monarchy, that it should possess the power, by consent 
of the church, of preventing the enactment of any 
ecclesiastical laws prejudicial to the national interests. 
And so long as it refrains from undue interference 
in the proposal of doctrines or of practices, but 
merely exercises the privilege of executing that 
which the church is justified in desiring, and of 
rejecting that which may be detrimental to the state, 
there is no objection to the operation of its supre- 
macy; it is in fact a blessing of great price. A 
presidency of this nature, which is all that in principle 
we intend, would, if generally obeyed by the people, 
present such a noble specimen of concurrence with 
the ministry of the church as was never exhibited in 
the world. The most exalted and the most humble 
persons in the land would all be leagued together in 
one fellowship, and the decrees of the church would 
go forth with far more universal unanimity than 
those which emanated from the Apostles at Jerusalem 
in their own names and in that of their followers. 

12thly. A most serious objection appears to lie in 
the revenues of the establishment. They operate, 
say the dissenters, as a tax, and are thus unjust. 

Dissenters "are compelled by the state to con- 
tribute to the propagation of what they conscientiously 
regard as error. A portion of the fruits of their 
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splendour, the ministers of (it may be) a false re- 
ligion ; for on the same principle that contributions of 
the nation are demanded in support of any one 
system, because it is the religion of the state, they 
may be exacted for the maintenance of any other 
system, be it Christian or Mahommedan, or the 
worship of Juggernaut himself. Here then arises 
a question of religious duty, which may be put in 
thb form : How would the Apostles and first Chris- 
tians have acted, had they been called upon to 
contribute to the support of the Roman establish- 
ment?" (Conder, pp. 282, 288.) 

These are sentences which, like so many others 
in dissenting publications, abound with fallacies. 
First, it is not true that the principle upon which 
the people of this country are called upon to support 
the Church of England, is that of its being merely 
or principally the religion of the state. It is because 
it is the church most scriptural in its foundation and 
structure. It is also wise and righteous in the 
government of the country to have selected this 
apostolical church for its protection and encourage- 
ment ; and the patronage of the government to the 
truly divinely constituted and evangelical ministry 
of Christ is an additional reason for adhering to and 
supporting the institution of a church to which such 
a ministry belongs, as its friends are at the same 
time nudntaining allegiance to the kingly authority, 
and obedience to an ordinance of God. But by far 
the most powerful motive for attachment to the 
minbtry of the church is its accordance with Scrip- 
ture. It is, in short, the sole fundamental principle 
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excludes all allusion to false rdigions, as Mahome^ 
tanism and the worship of Juggernaut, as absurd to 
the last degree, and renders it perfectly unnecessary 
to inquire what the Apostles might have done had 
they been required to contribute to the support of 
the Roman establishment ; though the answer would 
probably be, whether pagan or papal Rome be in-> 
tended, that they would not have felt themselves at 
liberty to refuse tribute to Caesar, and would have 
been most sedulously intent on converting him to 
a knowledge of the truth. 

Not to examine rigorously into every absurdity 
of the passage, I will only observe, that if by the 
dissenters being compelled to contribute, and a por- 
tion of the fruits of their industry being diverted, is 
meant the payment of tithes, this is a false reptesen*' 
tation of facts, — as false as many of the interpreta- 
tions of Scripture which its self-constituted teachers 
put forth to the unconsciously misguided people* 
Fees paid to the clergy for the performance of re- 
ligious ceremonies may be ssud to be compulsory 
contributions, and diversions of the fruits of indus* 
try ; but these, it is well known, amount but to very 
trivial sums compared with those dues of the church 
denominated tithes. But to call these the contribu- 
tions of dissenters, and a portion of the fruits of 
their industry, is one of the grossest deceptions that 
were ever palmed upon the populace. The tithes 
are not the property of the people at all, and never 
were their property since their first institution. 
They were a gift of the proprietors of the soil, seve- 
ral hundreds of years ago, to the clergy for their 
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benefit and use, and have since been appropriated 
to them by the law of the land. To call them 
public property may serve the purpose of provok- 
ing the uninformed multitude to lift their voices 
agamst the present disposal of them, but places 
the clamourer in the dilemma of either ignorance 
or dishonesty. Neither are the tithes of this 
country taxes upon the people. The tithes of 
England are taxes upon the land; they are a 
portion of the produce of the soU, and they do not, 
in fact, proceed from the pockets of the people, 
who pay them as a part of their property. The 
tithes are a portion, and it deserves to be well noted, 
2^ fixed portion, a tenth, of vegetable produce which 
belongs, by virtue of the donation of our ancestors, 
to the clergyman ; and when a man hires or buys 
a farm, he knows, or is extremely and inexcusably 
Ignorant if he does not know, that the tithes of the 
land do belong to the clergyman ; and it is his 
duty both to the clergyman and himself to make his 
bargain for the land which he is about to hire or buy 
in such a way, as to allow the clergyman the full 
value of his tithe, and so that he may be able to pay 
him his due without injustice to himself. And I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the occupier or the 
purchaser of land ought always to have made his 
contracts accordingly ; and that though it is most 
probable that the tithes of the church are not of 
divine appointment, any otherwise than as they may 
be believed to be sanctioned by divine approbation, 
yet that they are, in fact, so founded in justice and 
piety, that the opposition which has been raised 
against them might have been in great measure 
avoided, if bargains for land had been duly nego* 
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dated ; and that much of the hostility to whidi they 
have been exposed, is far from creditable to the re- 
ligion of the nation : but that tithes are to be con- 
sidered, as to their value in money, a portion of the 
hmta of the industry of either churchman or dissenter, 
is a fabrication, for they are the property of none but 
the clergy ; and to give it out, that dissenters or any 
other persons are compelled to contribute to the sup- 
port of a ministry, by paying to the ministry what is 
its own, is an untruth of a highly injurious tendency. 

As to these payments being made for the support 
of what dissenters conscientiausly regard as error, it 
can be no hardship on them to pay the clergyman 
his own property, even if the consciences of dissent- 
ers had been monitors, not of error, but of truth. 
Neither is there the slightest foundation in justice, 
to deny the obligation of the meyority to discharge 
its debts to a minority, even if it be true that church, 
men are outnumbered by their opponents. 

Again, it is recorded by the philosophical dissenter, 
** As in civil a£&drs, according to the principles of the 
British constitution, taxation without representation 
is tyranny ; so in religion, compulsory payments to a 
church from which we conscientiously dissent, is of 
the nature of persecution, and the exclusive patro- 
nage of the state of one sect is injustice/* (Binney's 
Address, p. 33.) 

The simile has more of sound than propriety. As 
to the persecution of being compelled to make pay- 
ments to the ministers of the Church of England, 
enough has already been said, I trust, to show that 
there can be no persecution in compelling one body 
of men to pay to another what is the property of that 
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other. And if one body of christians is that which 
is most in conformity with the divine institution, it 
can be no injusticie in the government, but is rather 
its duty, to patronise their church with peculiar 
favour. To denominate that body ** a sect," which 
has preserved its fidelity to the Scriptures in the 
greatest purity, and for one so to style it, who has 
broken the bond of union, is at once an offence 
against truth and decency. (See Note S.) 

Another writer denies the prescriptive right of the 
<clergy to tithe. He maintains that tithes were taken 
by act of Patliament from the Roman Catholics, 
imd giren to the Protestants, and that therefore all 
prescriptive right vanishes. (Cobbett's Legacy to 
Parsons.) I should deem it quite a sufficient reply 
to this argument to observe, that tithes were be- 
stowed on the episcopal church, and that the govern- 
ment of the country would be justified in confining 
them to the branch of that church which &r exceeds, 
in purity, any other establishment of episcopacy 
within the limits of its jurisdiction ; but it will be 
more pertinent to rejoin, in the Words of Hume, — a 
man not to be suspected of partiality for any chris- 
tian institution, — ^that at the last time the church was 
reformed' from popery to protestantism, the number 
of bishops had b^en reduced to fourteen by a sickly 
season which preceded, and all these, except the 
bishop of Llandaff, having refused compliance, were 
degraded from their sees ; but of the inferior clergy 
throughout all England, where there are near ten 
thousand parishes, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty 
prebendaries, fifteen heads of collegies, twelve arch- 
deacons, and as many deans, sacrificed their livings 
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to their consciences. (Elizabeth, chap, xxxviii. 
vol. V.) (See Note T.) 

So certain is it that the love of money is the root 
of all evil, and that the property of the church is, in 
fact, the envy of its enemies, that an eminent dis- 
senter writes : " I know that there are some, and 
those persons of unquestionable moral excellence, 
and who would abhor any violation of what is strictly 
just, who recommend the assumption of the church 
property by the government, as a part of the desired 
reform." (Pye Smith's Letter to Lee, p. 55.) I take 
the liberty of very seriously doubting the moral ex- 
cellence of such men. It is but justice to the same 
writer to add, that he immediately goes on : " This, 
to my apprehension, would be downright robbery. 
May our country never be dishonoured by it." It 
is a certdn fact, that rich individuals, not the govern- 
ment, left the tithe property to the clergy, and that 
therefore government has no right to take away 
what it neither gave nor lent. 

Another objection to tithes is, that at the first no 
specific sum was exacted, no kind of compulsive 
authority employed ; the Apostles contented them- 
selves with simply appealing to the generosity, the 
gratitude of believers. " If we have sown unto you 
spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things?" (Conder, p. 290) ; by which it 
is signified, that the mmisters of our day ought to be 
supported in the same manner, as being that which 
is prescribed in Scripture. This is that part of the 
voluntary system, with respect to the maintenance 
of ministers, of which I determined to speak under 
the head of tithes. 
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At the first, doubtless, things were so. It is the 
mode of payment mentioned in Scripture ; and it is 
the mode which was undoubtedly agreeable to the 
will of God, under the circumstances of the times 
when nations had not become christian, and had not 
endowed the church permanently. The owners of 
landed estates have, since the time of the Apostles, 
devoted the tithes of their property in the soil to the 
clergy of the episcopal church. This transfer of 
property was not made to them in the apostolic age, 
and therefore we read not of it in the New Testa- 
ment. And the same kind of observation may be 
made here, as in the case of establishing a church. 
If it had been by an express command of God, or 
in any way by his authority, that the land-owners 
did not settle for ever the tenth of the produce of 
the soil on the church ministry, then indeed the will 
of God would have been declared to be in opposition 
to such a settlement. But an express declaration of 
the divine will was not made on the subject in the 
New Testament, nor was it In consequence of any 
revelation of that will, that the ministers of the 
church were not endowed in the times of which the 
New Testament contains the history. The real 
cause that tithes were not bestowed on the clergy, 
was that the nations of the earth had not been con- 
verted to the christian faith. The great majority 
of the wealthy were votaries of the heathen super- 
stitions, and did not of course meditate the endow- 
ment of ministers of what they* deemed a false 
religion ; and if a fe^ converts to Christianity were 
disposed to such an act of beneficence, the govern- 
ment, being also heathen^ would not have secured 
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the possession of the grant by a legal enactment. 
In short, though we do not see the record of a set- 
tlement of tithe on the mmistry of the church in the 
pages of the New Testament^ yet the fact that tithes 
were not instituted, arose not from the will of God 
being declared against them, but from the want>f 
disposition or ability in man, and is therefore no au- 
thoritative precedent for the imitation of subsequent 
generations. We are at liberty therefore to pursue 
our reflections on this subject, without imagining that 
the non-existence of tithes in the apostolic ages, was 
a sign of divine aversion to their institution. 

The question, in this case, if indeed it can be 
called a question, is whether it would be agreeable or 
disagreeable to God's will, that the ministers of his 
church should enjoy the tithes of ;the land as a 
maintenance in perpetuity, whenever a nation has 
embraced the religion of Christ ; or whether they 
should depend continually for support on sponta- 
neous oblations. A general madntenance entirely 
from private property, distinct from any peculiar 
provision for the clergy, seems to be excluded from 
the case, as not only the labourer appears, according 
to the Scriptures, to be entitled to some stipend, but 
the ministers of the present day are restrained from 
the gainful occupations exercised by the first teach- 
ers; they must therefore be supported, in some 
degree at least, by a provision derived in some man- 
ner from the people, or live on their own resources ; 
and that the latter alternative is not designed, is 
evident, inasmuch as none but persons of independent 
property would be admissible to the ministry ; an 
inference which it would be difficult, not to say de- 



servedly unpopular, to defend and establish. The 
question, then, as we have observed, first lies be- 
tween a voluntary and uncertain, or a legal and 
constant provision; and then it is secondly to be 
considered, whether the institution of tithes in par- 
ticular may be believed to receive the approbation 
of God, if it is his pleasure that a permanent income 
should be provided. In the first case, the answer is 
obvious. On the general principle of performing a 
good action in the best, or in a more rather than less 
beneficial manner, it is evident that a constant and 
fixed provision must be more desirable than an un- 
certainty. Kindness and charity in making the 
benefaction, would naturally prompt a perpetual 
settlement of the gift. The receivers of the bounty 
would doubtless esteem it most conducive to their 
domestic comfort, how much soever they may 
respect individuals, that they should live in inde- 
pendence, generally, of the caprices and humours 
of their congr^ations. I venture to entertain the 
opinion, that even dissenting ministers, could they 
divest themselves (as we have seen they are at perfect 
liberty to do) of all imagination of the divine pre- 
ference to voluntaryism in the abstract, would not 
refuse a certainty of money payments, under the 
denomination of legal property, for a condition of 
dependence on voluntary support, not very dis- 
similar to mendicity. The concurrent voices of 
humanity in both the givers and receivers, and we 
presume of the dissenters, left to the unbiassed 
decision of their reason and good feeling, are all 
given in favour of property enjoyed by a legal 
security. And that a regular provision of this kind 
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18 more to be relied upon than voluntary contri- 
butions, is a natural presentiment well sustained, 
and probably, in fact, engendered by experience. 
(See accounts of Dissenting Meeting-Houses ; Con- 
fessions of Ministers; Croly on Ecclesiastical Fi- 
nance, &c. &c.) It, besides, is not liable to that 
objection of making the minister so dependent on 
his congregation for support, that he is under the 
temptation of fashioning his doctrines to their preju- 
dices, and of concealing or disguising the truth for 
fear of giving offence, and thus suffering a diminu- 
tion of income. This is a very important consider- 
ation, as ministers are rather to be guides to the 
people, than the people to the ministers. With 
respect to the second branch of the inquiry, whether 
tithes are the property with which it may be pre- 
sumed that the clergy ought to be invested ; it 
would lead us into a discussion of very unnecessary 
length, were we to view the institution with r^ard 
to the amount of the endowment. Few persons 
can, it may be presumed, with any show of reason, 
object to the endowment of tithes, as being too great 
to enable the ministers of the church to live in that 
respectable station, to which their education, as well 
as their profession, it is generally imagined, entitles 
them. Fewer still, probably, win object to tithes as 
being too small a provision for the ministry. It is 
thought sufficient, to determine our present point, 
to observe, that the founders of tithes under the 
christian religion, lived in an age when that dispen- 
sation was become the religion of the land, imi- 
tated the appointment which had been made by 
divine authority in one only instance where a true 
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refigion was national, and cannot reasonably be 
imagined to err in having followed so unol:jectionable 
an example: to which it may be added, that tithes 
are certainly bestowed on the clergy by the liberality 
of our forefathers, and are lawfully secured and 
enjoyed by them. The Apostles had no tithes to 
exact, and to compel the payment of; for there 
had not been that piety in the nations where they 
ministered, to grant them an endowment. The 
Apostles very wisely and very piously contented 
themselves with appealing only to the gratitude of 
believers, for they had no property to which they 
could prefer a legal right. But the ministry of the 
present day have received gifts of tithes from the 
owners of land in former ages. We have so far been 
better treated than the Apostles. And it would be 
folly in us, such folly as I conceive the dissenters 
themselves would not be guilty of, were they placed 
in our situations, to be contented with only ap- 
pealing — even encroachment to think of appealing at 
all — ^to the gratitude of believers, when we possess in 
tithes a^ property of our own, intended to be our 
support in lieu of voluntary contributions. 

Having endeavoured, with due regard to brevity, 
to disabuse the public mind on the subject of tithes 
as a taxation on the people, it remains now, for the 
sake of justice and truth, to be added, that tithes 
are intended to be a blessing to those very persons 
who have been accustomed to consider them as a 
personal impost ; a blessing to the poor more par- 
ticularly, in providing them with the apostolic and 
true ministry free of expense to themselves. As the 
tax which supports the ministry is on the land, and 
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not on the people, religion is to cost its disciples 
nothing. So far are tithes, when justice and pru- 
dence are exercised in the engagement and cultiva- 
tion of farms, from being a tax on the occupiers, 
that they make religion cheap to every class of the 
community. But this is not all. Those who falsely 
accuse the government of taxing the people for the 
support of the church, are themselves literally taxiug 
them for the support of their societies. Various 
dissenters, in various ways, draw money by voluntary 
contribution from the property of their adherents. 
They first persuade them that it is for the benefit of 
their souls that they should attach themselves to 
their ministry, and then they are under an obligation 
of bearing a part of their msdntenance out of their 
own pockets, which is a species of taxation of the 
person. Many particularly of the poor are thus de- 
prived of their pence and halfpence weekly, who can 
ill afford the sacrifice. Thus the dissenters complain 
of the church for doing what she does not, but are 
actually doing the very thing themselves. Happy 
will it be for the poor, when they shall not only see 
how they have been imposed upon by false pretenders 
to ministerial colls and inspiration, but be able to save 
their money with advantage, by returning to the 
church of the Apostles and of Christ. 

13thly. It is further objected to the Church of Eng- 
land establishment, that it is a bounty upon a particular 
species of religious instruction. By a bounty upon 
any branch of commerce is meant, the attempt to 
force by premiums a supply beyond the demand, or 
to reward the production of a particular article by 
a sum over and above its marketable value. Viewed 
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in this light, the scheme of an establishment is open 
to fonnidable objections. Why, it might be said, if 
its object be to furnish instruction, is the bounty 
attached to the production of a specific kind, when 
other kinds are equally adapted to meet the demand? 
Why should not the respective qualities of each kind 
be left to recommend it to the preference of the 
community ? The only reason that can be given, 
is, that the state has other ends to answer by this 
mode of provision than that the people should simply 
be supplied with religious knowledge ; that its object 
is to give an advantage to that specific kind which it 
has decided to be the best. But in relation to what 
purposes is it the best? (Conder, pp. 269, 270.) 

Whether the comparison of an established church 
to what is called a bounty conveys to the rightly con- 
stituted mind an idea of indecorum, I stay not to 
decide. The objections which appeared to the au- 
thor so formidable are founded on the assumption, 
that other kinds of instruction than those in the 
church are equally adapted to meet the demand ; on 
the people's right to frame views of religion for and 
by themselves; on the state having some sinister end 
to serve, and on the church not being the best in- 
stitution. In answer to these observations, I shall 
only remark, that if the instruction afforded in other 
societies were only equally as good as that in the 
church, there is no reason in this fact assigned for 
separating from the establishment* That the people's 
right to choose by themselves, each kind of instruc- 
tion being left to recommend itself, is as we have 
seen a nullity; that the church is the institution 
most agreeable to the society established by Christ 
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and his Apostles, and is therefore the best ; that the 
state does only its duty in patronising it above all 
other societies ; and that if, in addition to this, the 
church b calculated in its principle, more than the 
sects, to propagate truth, and to preserve unity in adl 
its essential points,— it has superior ckdms on the re- 
spect of both the government and the people. 

14thly. It is objected again, that establishments 
lae inconsistent with their own purpose. 

The objects to which they relate are naturally in- 
capable of being enforced by secular power. (James, 
p. 39.) If it would be manifestly absurd to make 
a nation of philosophers by act of parliament, quite as 
absurd is the attempt to make a nation of christians 
by such an act. (Address on EccL Estab. by J. J. 
Davies, p. 6.) 

It is d^cult to tell how humiliating a sense it 
inspires of education in this country, that writers 
held to be respectable for their authority, should 
commit tiiemselves to such assertions as that which 
I have selected. The objection proceeds on the 
absurd supposition, that the intention of our esta- 
blishment is to make men christians by law. The 
establishment is intended to provide all the people in 
the country with the means of learning Christianity, 
and of supplying an able body of ministers to labour 
for their conversion and edification. 

ISthly. Another objection is, an alleged unfitness 
of establishments for the conversion of the heathen. 

Nothing can be more unfounded than the opinion 
that there is any inconsistency between our own 
establishment and missionary enterprise. The mem- 
bers of the establishment are as much at liberty as 
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any other body to provide for a ministry in heathen 
lands; and the church possesses the power of dis- 
patching the ministers of the gospel into every clime. 
Some of the most pious and excellent labourers in 
the remotest portions of the Lord's vineyard have 
issued from the church of this country. The means 
of maintenance might doubtless be advantageously 
increased : fresh facilities might thus be afforded 
for extended operations. This must in a great de- 
gree depend on individual exertion. 

16thly. Another objection is, that the establish- 
ment is a punishment to dissenters. 

As to tithes, we have seen that they are in reality 
no punishment, but a boon. That the church has 
enjoyed some privileges denied to the dissenters is 
true, and has been in some such respects a punish- 
ment to them, may be also true. But if it may be 
shown to be their own fault that they do not join 
the establishment, and if it is but right that, as men 
ought to unite with it, its members should enjoy 
most favour of the government, (to which there can 
be no reasonable objection,) then men who will not 
attach themselves to the church, though in duty 
bound so to do, have no right to complain of some 
degree of disadvantage. 

Our catalogue of the dissenter's grievances, real or 
imaginary, would be incomplete without some allusion 
to the subject of church rates. I will observe on this 
head only, that there lies no objection to them, in as 
far as they are taxes on property; but there may be, 
and I think there are, inconveniences in their opera- 
tion. Not that I imagine that the inhabitants of 
towns would be enabled to hire more valuable dwel- 
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lings were they exonerated from this payment, for it 
appears to me that the owners of property would 
advance their rents, and secure the benefit of the 
exoneration to themselves. Present proprietors would 
doubtless receive a bonus, to which, by the way, they 
are not in justice entitled, as they purchased their 
property according to its value to the owner, under 
the existence of the rate in question. But though 
the individual sums raised by church rates are gene- 
rally trifling in proportion to the means of each 
payer, and might be easily calculated upon, and al- 
lowed for in hires and purchases of estates, yet it 
must be granted, as it appears to roe, 'there are un- 
common occasions, which almost elude calculation, 
when large collections may be necessary — so lai^e 
as to involve the less opulent payers in temporary 
difficulty. And if these accidents befal the oppo- 
nents of the church, they will naturally be the more 
impatient under the exaction. In abatement, how- 
ever, of these annoyances, it is to be recollected that 
the rates are a tribute to the government of the 
country, demanded of all occupiers, without favour 
or distinction, in proportion to their occupations ; 
and that the reality of the grievance lies entirely in 
the negative of the question, whether government is 
justly authorised to establish the church, and require 
the support of the subjects universally ; and that 
therefore, if it appears that separatists are disobeying 
God and the king in maintaining opposition houses 
of worship, the cause of complaint is to be found 
rather in their own blindness and perverseness, than 
in the course pursued by the ruling authorities. 
Still, if the house or farm-tenant in less easy circum- 
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stances could be exempted from the liability of 
being called upon, on extraordinary emergencies, for 
indefinite sums which they can ill afford to pay, 
without injustice to others, without detriment to the 
establishment, and without the anomaly of that which 
ought to be a national institution, being unsupported 
by property arising from the people in general; I 
would not withhold my consent from an alteration of 
the law which effected and secured objects so desir- 
able, though not on the ground of hardship peculiar 
to the dissenter as bound to support the church 
established, but on a principle which affects dis- 
senters and churchmen alike. 

It must be observed here, that the payment of' 
church rates cannot be called an objection to the 
church, or to the establishment— 4)nly to the mode of 
its maintenance. 

II. The foregoing pages display the force of the 
dissenters' arguments against the establishment of 
the church. Equally numerous as these arguments, 
and not very much less frivolous, are the objections 
which are made by them to the Prayer-book, and 
which will form our second branch of this, subjects 

I shall take them without any great regard to 
arrangement, and tnake no further reflections upon 
theih than I think absolutely necessary. 

1st. It is objected, in a general way, against forms 
of prayer, that they are not so fit for devotional 
purposes as unpremeditated supplication. This ob- 
jection arises very much from the idea that the first 
christians mentioned in Scripture prayed extern- 
poraneously. To the objection it may be answered-^ 
(1.) That it has been argued with great truth, in 
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(uppomltkm to all that can be said against it, that our 
Sanoor has set ns the example of a form in gjmng 
us what is called the Liord's prayer. (2.) It is to be 
obaerred also, that men in these days have not gifts 
of the l^ririt equal to those in the times of the Apos- 
tles, and that it is rash and presumptuous for one 
of ourselves to babUe the fluency of his own thoughts 
and feelings, rather than to trust to a carefully and 
wisdy constructed formulary. If a form of prayer 
is good, and is drawn up in words which suit the 
general condition of worshippers, it is much safer 
and more reverential to depend on its accuracy, than 
to be exposed to the " sacrifice of fools," to the fed- 
ings and &ncies and infirmities of men sometimes tiie 
most ignorant and in&toated, who utter such ex- 
^avagant falsehoods and follies in their prayers as 
are shocking to all enlightened and sober-minded 
christians, and must be highly oflPensive to the D^ty, 
and eyen much safer than to commit ourselves to the 
effinsions of the more orthodox. (3.) The objection 
as to reading the prayers arises, like almost every 
other which is brought against us, from ignorance. 
A man may defiver a pray^, when the words lie 
printed before him, with as much spirituality, as if 
they came from his own inspired imagination, or 
were the sole dictates of his own devotion. 

2ndly. From the objection to forms in general, we 
descend to particular passages of our own liturgy, 
of which none is held in much more abhorrence than 
the following, taken from the burial service. 1. " We 
commit his body to the ground in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life." 2. The 
deceased is styled our *• dear brother." 3. We give 
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God hearty thanks for that it hath pleased him ** to 
deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world; and we pray that we may '*rest in 
Him, as our hope is this our brother doth.** The 
ground of objection to these passages lies in their 
being to be pronounced over persons of every de- 
scription of character, however unchristian, and that 
this indiscriminate use of them is extremely un- 
warrantable. The first is represented to signify that 
the church expresses a sure and certain hope that 
the deceased will rise to eternal happiness ; and in 
affixing this signification on the passage, it has 
occasionally been misquoted, as in the Protestant 
Dissenters' Catechism, by Mr. Samuel Palmer of 
Hackney, — '* a sure and certain hope of his resurrec- 
tion to eternal Ufe." Now if this b the construction 
which it bore in the minds of the compilers of the 
liturgy, and which it bears in the minds of any of 
its subscribers, the Prayer-book would not be liable to 
that objection with which it has been so unreasonably 
charged on its account. It was the indention of the 
framers of that volume, as may be seen by the rubric 
preceding the burial service, that this service should 
be read only over persons who were in communion 
with the chureh, on the true principles of church 
fellowship; in which case there could be no pre- 
sumption and fallacy in expressing for the deceased 
a certain h(^e of a happy resurrection. Similarly 
of the rest of the expressions, tsJie them in con- 
nexion with this consideration, as they ought to be, 
in order to decide on the merits of the Prayer-book, 
and the whole of them* as integral parts of the book, 
become unobjectionable ; and the composition of the 
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Prayer-book is the point now under examination. 
There may, or there may not be fault in the existing 
members of the church, not to carry their discipline 
into effect, and to excommunicate those who merit 
the punishment ; but the excellence of the Prayer* 
book, our present subject, is entirdy independ^it of 
the conduct of the church, and in this instance is 
unimpeachable, even admitting the passages all to bear 
the most exalted sense which has been imposed upon 
them. Circumstances, it is true, forbid one at least of 
the passages objected to, to be understood generally in 
the mann^ intended by its authors, if such were 
their intention, as we have insinuated that it was; 
and to prerent mtsconstructions and objections, it 
were well that the true state of the subject was in 
the possession of the people. How £ur different 
ministers may feel themselves at liberty to proceed 
in the interpretation of each clause, as apfdicable to 
those departed souls of whom they had not the 
brightest hopes, it is not for an individual to decide. 
The deceased may be supposed to be regarded with 
some affection by at least a part of his attendants to 
the grave. " The sure and certain hope" is partly at 
least that anticipation of a general resurrection which 
the believer enjoys, in opposition to tiie miserable 
notion of annihUation and the denial of a future state. 
The hope of our brother's resting in Christ is a hope 
which cannot be in any one particular ease perfectly 
impossible, while we have no knowledge to liable 
us to form a certain judgment. It is impossible for 
us to tell bow far ignorance may have been his 
capacity of acceptance, and the delivery from the 
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miseries of the world must always be in itself, simply 
considered, a cause of thanksgiving. 

But it must be added, that separation is to blame in 
great measure for the church not excommunicating 
her unworthy members, because excommunication 
as a punishment must be absurd, and be rendered 
unavsuling, when the dissenting minister is willing to 
receive the discarded churchman into at least his 
own congregation, and perhaps to admit him to his 
ceremonies of baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
It follows therefore that the separate systems are 
highly culpable for whatever is inappropriate in the 
passages of the burial service, so obnoxious to th^r 
supporters, and that they are so far deserving of 
the censure with which they reproach the establish- 
ment. 

3. The form for the absolution of the sick is 
another offence; and certainly if it is to be under- 
stood that the minister actually pardons the penitent 
by his own authority, the form is truly abominable. 
This is the sense imposed upon it by our adversaries, 
and no doubt the language is such as affords them too 
favourable a pretext for the odious accusation. But 
it is no secret to our friends, whatever it may be to 
our enemies, that we never entertain the least idea 
of understanding the words according to such an 
interpretation. 

I must confess, that the clause in question, '*! 
absolve thee,'* does not appear to me to labour under 
those inconveniencies which present themselves to 
some other persons. One of the first observations 
that occur to the mind, on its perusal, is, that the 
priest absolves the sick man only in such a way as 
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a minister absolves, and has anthority and power fa 
absolve him, and not in the manner in which God or 
Christ absolves him. It is quite iHiberal and incon- 
sistent with true criticism for an of^nenl, and un^ 
necessarily fearful in a friend, to ima^e %hai tiie 
priest is intended to be acting in any but a human 
capacity, and that the words '^absolve," and "au- 
thority and power to absolve," as applied to him, are 
not meant to have their appropriate significations. 
With respect to the word ''absolve'* having a differ- 
ent signification as applied to the priest, than when 
signifying a divine act, it is reasonable so to con- 
sider it ; but besides that, it is founded on Scriptural 
example. The argument for the power of absolution 
in the minister is derived from that sentence of our 
Saviour, addressed to his Apostles : *' Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them'; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,** (John 
XX.' 23) ; and from a similar declaration to St. Peter, 
** Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven." (Matt. xvi. 19.) 
It is not difficult to perceive in the former of these 
texts, that there are two distinct modes of remitting 

sin one by the minister, and the other by God. 

The difference between the human act and the divine 
is still more strikingly expressed in the latter. There 
18 evidently a distinction between the act of the 
Apostle's loosing on earth, and God's loosing in 
heaven ; or else there is no meaning in the promise 
and assurance, that God will loose what they loosed. 
By parity of reasoning, which is quite in point, on 
the word "absolve" used in reference to these texts. 
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our first conclatiou from reason is thus confirmed, 
that the priest absolves difierently from the manner 
in which God absolves. Then, secondly, as to the 
power and authority in the church, or the minister, 
to abeolve. It may not be very easy to define fuUy 
and exactly the meaning of the terms; but enough 
has been said, I trust, already to preclude the pos* 
sibility of understanding that the form of absolution 
to be used by the minister in the church arrogates 
divine power. The minister is to be understood to 
absolve the sick man as a minister ought to absolve 
him, and no farther than he has power and authority 
to do it. To state in general terms what, on a rea- 
sonable «iew of that matter, the whole passage as 
expressive of absolving power signifles-->the doctrine 
of the power of absolution like the precedent, seems 
to be obtained from the texts we have already cited. 
But it can hardly be imagined that our reformers 
intended that the ministers of the present day have 
exactly the same discernment and the same authority 
as the inspired Apostles. They might be able to pro- 
nounce a man's absolution with justice and propriety ; 
they might judge truly of his spiritual condition and 
of bis acceptance with God, and they might declare 
liim absolved in thttr judgment, and the same judg- 
ment might be passed in heaven ; not because it was 
their judgment, but because their judgment was true. 
We cannot presume to imagine that the same power 
of judging, and the same justness of decision, is vested 
in oarselves as in the Apostles. But though these be 
denied to us as ministers, it is very possible, indeed 
certain, that we possess inferior powers and authority. 
We are authorised to absolve as ministers any man 

II n3 
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who tml J bdiercs and icpcnfs. We may say that 
we ateohre a man in the name <if Christ as ffis minis* 
tefs, if he is a true bdierer. This is an abaoliitiini 
which we hare perfect andiorifty to convey to the 
mind of the penitent by a nrinisterial declaration; 
and this is what at least may be eanly and ratJonaHy 
undeistood to be signified in the chase of the yiata- 
tion service : this is a loosing on earth of that which 
win be loosed in heaven. But a rational view of the 
matter may be carried yet &rther. As the Apostles 
doubtless formed their opinions of the characters of 
those whom they ministerially absolved, so of course 
the clergyman who visits the sick, who examines hka 
as to bis repentance* and receives his confessioB, judges 
as wdl as he csn of his capuatj for divine absolution. 
And in the form of pronouncii^ the absolution of the 
church, he may very reasonably be imagined to in- 
volve his own <^iinion of the case, as if he said, ** In 
my own mind I acquit you, or, you are absolved 
according to my judgment." Nor is there any diffi- 
culty in the way o£ the minister's thus giving his 
opiniooi as the sick man is to be (Hresumed to be not 
excommunicated, and therefore not de^ctnag of ex- 
communicatiou ; that is, presumcsd to be a member 
of Christ. And it is such doctrine as the minister 
is warranted to maintain, that the true believer is 
absolved from bis sins on confession duly made. 
(1 John i. 9.) And it ought to be, and was likely 
intended to be, comfortable to the penitent to believe 
that the minister of Christ, who is by virtue of his 
office supposed to be acquainted with his laws, can 
feel himself warranted to trust that he is in such 
a faithful and penitent state, that he may judge he is 
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icbfiolted, and declare his own opinion aecordhigly^ 
The authority and the power which he possesises to 
absolve can extend no farther than he is correct in 
his judgment; the value of his declaration "I absolve 
thee," in this view of the matter, must in fact depend 
on its accuracy. This point is, of course, not exactly 
ascertainable : still it is a very intelligible statement, 
that he has authority and power to absolve minis'- 
terially as far as he judges correctly; and the sentence 
of absolution being introduced by alluding to the au- 
thority and power, without defining their limits, leaves 
the act of absolution every latitude which can preserve 
it from presumption. 

Words might certainly have been more cautiously 
written, so as not to have been made subject to 
catil, or have appeared superficially worthy of the 
utmost reprobation. 

It des^ves to be added, that one construction 
which has been put on the absolving clause by very 
respectable authority, is, that it refers only to the 
censures of the church. This would show stiU further 
the impertinence of the dissenters' objections. 

4. Another objection to the liturgy, are the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed, even 
with those who adinit the excellence of the rest of 
the composition. It would be better, in my opinion, 
that these expressions were qualified, or even altoi 
gether omitted ; but if they are interpreted with the 
desire of putting on them the best construction, in- 
stead of an intention of giving them the most un- 
justifiable meaning of which they can by any possi- 
bility be capable, they may be received without 
difficulty. When it is declared, that whosoever be- 
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liereth not shall be damned, it is not to be imagined 
tliat it is intended that those who have no means and 
opportonities of knowing Christ will be condemned 
for infidelity ; neith» do we ever suppose that men 
will be judged and condemned for bdieying imper- 
fectly those truths wliich they never enjoyed the 
abOity of fiiUy recdving. On the same principle^ 
that where much is given is much required, and 
where little is given is little required, it may be said 
by adaptation, that a man will be judged acconfing 
to that he hath, not according to that he hath not. 
Admit that the true belief concermi^ the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, is of the very utmost import- 
ance, that the explication in the creed is scriptural, 
and understand the damnatory clauses with a view 
to these modifications, and they appear to be de- 
fensible. 

5. A<!Klitional objections are drawn from our bap- 
tismal ceremony. 

The church appears to hold, that the duly baptized 
ibfant is regenerated with the Spirit of God. By 
dissenters this regeneration is denied. 

(1.) If it be first objected tiiat infants ought not to 
be baptized, because it appears that the persons of 
whom we are most indisputably informed that they 
received baptism, were adults, and were not baptised 
in their infancy ; this argument is trivial. Those 
persons couid not be baptized when infants ; for at 
the time they were of that tender age, Ghristianity 
had not been instituted. Christianity was just re- 
vealed to the world at the period to which the sacred 
history refers; and whenever that was the case, 
there must of necessity be grown-up persons to be 
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kiptized; and those would, douiiiiess, make the 
most conspicuous figure in the holy narratives. The 
analogy of circumcision is enough to warrant the 
practice of paedobaptism, together with the absence 
of a prohibition, which must have implied to the Jews 
the legality of the baptismal ceremony for infant, as 
well as other members of the covenant. It seens 
presumptuous that children should live in an unco- 
venanted state. Our church, it may be observed, 
does not insist on infant baptism as indispensable or 
necessary. 

(2.) If it is signified that it is absolutdy impossible 
for so young a person as an infant to be regenerated 
with the Holy Spirit, and that the idea of such re- 
generation is monstrous or ridiculous ; there is one 
fact recorded in Scripture, (Luke i. 15,) which is 
alone sufficient to correct so rash an opinion : St. 
John the Baptist was to be even filled with the Holy 
Ghost from his mother's womb. Besides which it 
may be noted, that true religion is ever cautious of 
limiting, in idea, the powers of the Almighty. 

If the objection lies against the term regenerated 
being applied to infants, because such recipients of 
baptism often exhibit, in childhood and succeeding 
stages of life, a destitution of christian graces ; or, 
because the new creature appears frequently identi- 
fied in Scripture with a subject of mature age ; it is 
deemed an adequate reply to the former ground of 
objection, that regeneration does not imply a neces- 
sary continuance in grace ; that the regenerated may 
relapse into a state of nature ; that children are very 
apt to grow up in wickedness without due nurture in 
the Lord ; that the idea of regeneration does appear to 
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be connected irith b^iliaBi in Sc^iture ; that as in- 
ftnts are endentlj capable of inspiration, there is no 
improprietT in befiering tliat they are ^iritually re* 
generated in b^tism, to some degree of which in^ts 
aie snsoeptiUe ; and that the use of the word re^ 
generation, as to infrnts» ksves open, in tenns, to 
crery child so early baptized, all that preparation for 
eternity which may be described by conyersion, 
repentance, renovation, and sanctification. With 
regard to the latter scmple, it n certain that adults 
are described in Scripture as bom of God, and ex- 
hibiting in their lives a high degree of obedience to 
the goepeL It is not improbable that these persons 
were baptised, on their conversion, at an age when 
they were capable of receiving revealed truth; but 
whether baptised early or late in life, the languid 
that is applied to them, particularly in the epbtolary 
pages of St. John, i^pears to designate an aindimg 
siate of holiness, commenced probably on their con- 
version, and continued since that change in their 
character, or attuned after such lapses as are inci- 
dent to the renewed nature. 

(3.) Then, thirdly, with reference to immersion. 
Whatever lexicons may pronounce the interpretation 
of the word '* baptize," it is impossible to show that 
it means "to dip." It can be made almost certain that 
this is not its genuine meaning. The lexicons may 
assign to it that sense, because baptizing was pro- 
bably believed by their authors to be performed only 
by immersion in the first age. It is not unlikely that 
**to baptize" has obtained the signification of *^o dip," 
from the practice of the primitive church, rather 
than that that church baptized by immersion because 
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ike Word bore that eiidusive meaning. PosHiTe 
proof is wanting that the first christlaiM immersed 
tlie whole body in any one instance. It is, or at least 
may be probable, that they did practise immersion in 
many instances: it is probable that they did not 
perform the practice in all. The prayer-Book en- 
joins the duty of immersion ; so far the book is un* 
ol^ectionable even to the advocates of the practice. 
A difficulty certunly arises in tlie case of the aduH 
sprinkled in inftuicy, who is dissatisfied with the rite 
so performed, and deoires a more complete ablution. 
He cannot obtain it of the church which believes 
baptism to have been performed, and that there can 
be but one baptism. But even this case gives no 
warranty for separation fVom the church ; for either 
only tlie mmisters of the church may perform bap- 
tism for the people, or other persons may celebrate 
it. If only the ministers of the true cathoUd church 
may baptize — as every person who understands the 
Scripture would believe— then those who are dissati»- 
fied with the aspersion or the affusion of their infancy, 
may endeavour to persuade the rulers of the church, 
if possible, to provide some salvo for their consciences 9 
but, that if such reformation cannot be brought 
about, they may be contented without immersion, 
because there can be no culpability in themselves for 
want of it. On the contrary, if any besides the or- 
dained minister of the true church may baptize, then 
the candidate for immersion may employ an un or- 
dained person to perform the ceremony, and will be 
as bound as before to unite with the ecclesiastical 
body. 

(4.) Another objection to our baptismal ceremony 
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in the appoinCment of god&thers and godmothers. 
These persons are intended as guardians of the child- 
ren's religious education, in default of parental care 
and authority. It would naturally appear a wise 
provision of the church for the security of children, 
in some measure, against the loss of good parents, or 
the negligence of bad ones. It often, happens that 
sponsors do not perform their duty to the children 
whom they promise to supermtend ; but this is the 
error of the people, not the fault of the ordinance. 

6. Under this head I shall class together a variety 
of objections, which are more trivial than any of the 
preceding. It is objected (1.) that the bishop uses 
the words ** Receive ye the Holy Ghost" in ordaining 
mmisters by imposition of hands, — ^which may justly 
be interpreted to in^y, that God communicates 
ordinary gifts of His Spirit to those who are pre- 
sumed to be prepared for ordination, and to receive 
the commission it conveys agreeably to His will. 
(2.) That chapters from the ApocryjjJ^ books are 
selected for public lessons, and that This selection 
seems to give the Apocr3^ha equal authority with 
.the Bible, when the church denies in the most formal 
manner that the Apocrypha is of divine origin, and 
takes ejq>ecial care to make a wide distinction between 
it and the Bible. (Art. VI.) (S*) That there «re eK- 
pressioiis in the Communion service which may be 
made to signify that Christ is bodily present in the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper, when it is known 
that the church denounces the idea as monstrous- and 
abominable. (Art. XXVIII.) (4.) That it is unscrip- 
tural to bow at the name of Jesus — to sign with a cross 
the forehead of the baptized infant — ^to kneel at the 
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8acnmient~.to wear a surplice or a gowiu-^r to um a 
lingtn the solemnization of marriage j—alist which might 
I l>elieire be somewhat enlarged by other enormities of 
equal insignificance. It is but equitable to mention that 
they are generally objected to> I believe, as being 
a continuation of the customs of the popish church, 
as well as void of foundation in the words of Scrip- 
ture. Yet it is evidently unreasonable to object to 
any thing merefy because it was approved by the 
papists. If that [mnciple were sound, the dissenter 
ought to have no ministers, no houses of worship, 
por many other properties which belonged to the 
papacy — not even* any faith in Christ himself; nor 
can it be imagined that any minister of unprejudiced 
or impartial mind would refuse to cover his common 
clothes with a wMte vestment for the sake of decorum, 
merely because it was deemed equally decorous by 
the Church of Rome. Many a dtaaenter indeed, in 
these days, displays superiority in this respect to the 
early puritan » The only practice of the English 
Chureh included in these minor, objections which 
could, under any circumstances, be regarded as unbe- 
coming, is the kneeling at the sacrament. This was 
performed by the Romish Church uMSt probably 
beeaiif e that church believed m the real presence of 
Christ 4 but to the protestant, who denies this tran- 
substantiation, the form of genuflexion is not liable 
to the same reproach. We kneel perfectly independ- 
ent 4^ any such belief, as w^ kneel to adore and to 
worship Oodand Christ in other parts of our services. 
^ Such are the objections of dissenters against the 
institution of the Church of England in weight and 
importance. It ought to be particularly observed, 

II 
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and oontinuaily borne in mind, tbat it is not tlie 
doctrines of the church which the dissenters condemn. 
One of their writers, in an anonymous production, 
highly extolled by the celebrated Doctor Smith, has 
these words : " We unfe^nedly love all that is un- 
questionably good in the episcopal church, its great 
doctrines." (Smith's Letter, p. 56, note.) The Edec- 
tic Review of December, 1829, contiuns ibis passage : 
*' The Church, it cannot be denied, professes the life- 
giving doctrines of the gospel, favours every great 
principle rescued from Rome by the reformers, and 
puts into the lips of the people a language of devotion, 
unrivalled in majesty, beauty, propriety, and compre- 
hension." Many are the testimonies of dissenters to 
the excellence of the doctrines and the liturgy <tf our 
church. The offensiveness of the church, to them, 
consists in faer exclusive ordination by bishops — her 
prelacy — her twentieth Article — ^her union with the 
state; and in certain passages of her Prayer-book, 
which have been enumerated. Yet in almost every 
particular object of their disi^probation, tiie church 
is mther to be commended or justkied. Episccqpacy 
and prelacy, the obnoxious Article, the abstract con- 
nexion with the state, or the idea of an estaUishment 
in opposition to the voluntary system ; the impost of 
tithe considered as a mode of remunerating the 
minister, without taxing the people, are all so many 
claims to popular admiration. The objections, in 
short, both general and particular, of dissenters to 
the establishment of the church, are given in the pre- 
ceding part of this chapter, under sixteen heads. It 
would be difficult to classify them according to their 
several genera. Suffice it to say, that there is not 
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one of them which we have not shown to have pro* 
ceeded dther from a childish nusunderstandnig oi 
Scripture, like, particularly, the second, the fifth, and 
the twdfth ; or from a want of reason and judgment, 
as more especially the sixth, ninth, tenth, fonrteentli, 
and fifteenth ; or from an almost total disregard to 
iad, of which the most striking instance is the 
eleventh. In a word, there is not one which has not 
k>een proved to be entirely unworthy of respect as an 
obstacle to union with the church; not one which 
the dissenters ought to urge for separation from the 
establishment ; and not one which points to any pecU'> 
liar pressure of hardship on the dissenter, except 
perhaps a portion of the ^teenth : but still, that this 
is an inconvenience to which he is most probably 
bound to submit, not I mean as a penalty for his 
misconduct, but because the payments and disadvanta* 
ges to which he is subject, lawfully arise from a state of 
things whkh in its principle is agreeable to the divine 
will. (See note U.) As to the second class of ob- 
jections, the attacks on the Prayer-book are some- 
times directed against points of most indisputable 
excellence, particularly in the abstract establishment 
of forms. The censures of its parts generally extend, 
as has been seen, only to matters of most trivial im- 
port. And that this is a just judgment, we have the 
ad^ional evidence of an eminent dissenter, in his 
preface to Palmer's Protestant Dissenters' Catechism. 
In alluding to certain controversies in the Church of 
England (of which farther notice will be taken in a 
subsequent p^e) he writes, on the supposition that 
they have given too much advantage to the cause of 
dissent by weakening that of the church, that dissen- 
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of the Prayer-book as an argument for flpuatioD, 
and speaks of those imperfections in a manner which 
implies that they are really insignificant. His words are 
— " If these things have contributed to place dissen- 
ters on higher ground than that on which they formerly 
stood, let them disdain to dwell on little blemishes in 
the liturgy ;" by which expression, " little blemishes in 
the liturgy," he signifies the faults in general ythkh 
dissenters have found with that excellent compihiiiofi. 
It is impossible for any intelligent person to read this 
reflection, without observing that the writer at least 
must have believed that it was dishonourable to dwell, 
as dissenters have done, on little blemishes in the 
liturgy, and that they cannot be justified in mognify- 
ing errors or imperfections only to serve a purpose, 
and that errors or imperfections have been censured 
beyond their deserts. But our object is not so much 
now to expose the spirit of this hypercriticism of our 
Book of Prayer, as to state the implied confession of 
so great an authority as the editor of Palmer's Cate- 
chism, that the scrupled passages in that formulary, 
of acknowledged " unrivalled beauty," are little ble- 
mishes. And after analysing all the objections which 
have been brought against it — ^not forgetting that the 
dissenters are themselves the occasion of one or more, 
particularly as regards the burial service — ^it is evident 
that the strict assertion, in the Athanasian creed, of 
the necessity of belief in a true doctrine, is almost 
the only one which remains of any the slightest real 
importance ; that though several improvements might 
be made, yet that there is nothuig which need give 
--^uch pain to an enlightened and liberal conscience ; 
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fhat the assent to the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian creed, after all, concerns the clergy rather 
than the people, who can withhold their own without 
any necessity of separation from church communion ; 
'"^o that it may he concluded that the whole residuum 
of all the objections of dissenters to the church which 
we have hitherto examined, when separated from 
what is false and unfounded, and considered as a 
ground of argument for division, is very little more 
than this — ^that there are a few passages in the Prayer- 
book which could be improved, but that they concern 
thd ministry more than their congregations. 

This is a summary of real objection to the church, 
as far as our examination has at present extended. 
There are other objections to be noticed, but we will 
next proceed to consider the influence which is due 
to these in deciding the question of separation, at the 
same time exposing the unimportance of the few 
olyections which remain. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THB DDTT OF DIStSirTBU TO OlIITB WITH THB CBOBCH 
DSMOHSTBATBD TUOU THB PBBMISB8, WITH CON- 
CLUDING BEMARK8. 

The eighth and preceding chapters of this Volume 
are intended to exhibit the principles and nature of 
A church constituted by episcopal ordination. It is 
a corporation of christians evidently instituted by 
God for the most essential and important purpos«6 — 
the establishment and conservatioii of unity in truth, 
spirit, and society. The arguments indeed fbr the 
divine design of episcopacy as a means of unity, stated 
fai Chapter VIII. App. Y., maybe strengthened more 
particularly by the considerations, that ft is the win of 
God, according to reason and Scripture, (pp. 95— ..105,) 
that his ministers should receive external caUs to their 
office, to render the ministry efficient ; that ordiimtion, 
in part at least, by bishops, is a call of that nature, 
and the only scriptural one in existence. 

The principal objections to the Church of England, 
as maintained by dissenters, have been reduced to 
their real insignificance in Chapters YIII. and IX. 
These are, in fact, the strongest they can urge ^Inst 
the form of church established in these kingdoms. 
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Oh the otie hand we have seen, then, the reasons 
for supportmg the church establishment ; and on the 
other we have reviewed the most avowed and weighty 
objections. The mode of deciding whether the church 
ought to be supported by the people,*must of course 
be, as in any other alleged question, where there are 
arguments on both sides, to balance one against the 
other, and to be influenced by the preponderating 
motives. And that the arguments for adhering to 
our established institution are imneasurably greater 
than those of a contrary nature, and that therefore 
every individual is bound to be actuated by this vast 
preponderance, is evident on the slightest considera- 
tion. It is to be recollected and remembered, that 
there is nothing of error in the establishment which 
might not be corrected ; that all professing Christians 
ought to be "striving together for the faith of the 
gospel." (Philip, i. 27.) ; that all evil might thus be 
remedied, as far as human nature will admit, on the 
principle of episcopacy, the principle of divine ap- 
pointment ; that the principle might thus be carried 
out to all practicable perfection ; that it tends to the 
happiest results, and would thus be in greater or less 
time productive of them. And the inquiry which it 
concerns us to make, under these circumstances, b, 
whether it be possible for any man to deviate from 
the designs of God in the institution of episcopacy, 
and to strike into any path of his own invention. 
And the voice of rel^on immediately and most in- 
contestably pronounces that it is not possible. When 
the arguments for uniting with the church as esta- 
blished in this kingdom are weighed against the resi- 
duum of the dissenters' objections, after due analysa- 
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lion, we find in one scale an ordinance of God to 
secure some of the most essential objects of the gospel, 
together with sereral verj valuable adjuncts, such as 
the affiance of church and state, the endowment of 
a ministry, &c. &c. ; and in the other, very little but 
triyial and absurd cavO. It immediately appears, that 
to separate for these reasons from a church thus ap- 
pointed by God, IS to depart from the will of God, 
dedared on a most important point ; to act contrary 
to the most powerful arguments for union with the 
church, and to comply with extremely weak and 
frivolous motives for forsaking and opposing it. It is 
acting the hypocritical part of straining at the gnats 
of trifling and remediable imperfections, and swallow- 
ing the camel of rebellion against a great and glorious 
design of the Almighty. It is opposing the will of 
God, in following Him only in the dust of the balancei 
and in disobeying Him in some of the most important 
designs of His providential care for the salvation of 
men. (Chapter VIII., § 4, App. V. p. 247, &c.) And 
as opposition to God is always mixed up with evil 
principles and mischievous practices, so it is particu* 
larly the case in the present instance. The oppo^ 
sition in question is not merely made on slight pre' 
tences, but it is also associated invariably with action 
on a principle of human device, the abuse of private 
judgment, recorded in our sixth chapter ; a root in 
human nature, which produces the fruits of infidelity, 
as well as every kind of heresy, and all the wickedness 
of which the conscience of man can delight in the 
commission. It is on grounds of almost the merest 
plausibility, to prefer a flattering principle of human 
nature, gratifying to the pride and self-satbfaction of 
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men, — ^to prefer that to a principle which is divine ; 
it is, in a word, following man in opposition to God, 
and the consequences naturally are error and confusion 
and wickedness in this world, such as are briefly 
mentioned in Chapter lY. and in the notes on that 
chapter, rather than the approximation to the beauty 
of holiness delineated in the third chapter, and 
which might otherwise adorn the land ; and in the 
end, the punishment which is due to such perverse- 
ness in a state of retribution. Nor is this all the evil 
of the consequences of the opposition : it is at the 
same time, in a high d^ree, a revolt against the king. 
There is not any duty more unequivocally enjoined 
in Scripture, than to give all due honour to the ruling 
authorities. (1 Pet. ii. 13, 17; Rom. xiii. 1.) And 
we said in a former part of this work, that if the king 
of England were conforming to the divine will in 
establishing the episcopal church through his do- 
minions, that the people who opposed their monarch 
in this respect, were guilty of the double offence of 
" resisting " the powers on earth as well as in heaven. 
(See p. 48.) Now according to what has been ad- 
vanced in the preceding pages concerning the episcopal 
church being that which is exclusively of divine ap- 
pointment, and the duty of the monarch to establish 
tKm church, it cannot be for a moment doubted by 
any persons who remember and understand our 
argument, that the sovereign of this country 
is justified, nay, is bound by the most solemn and 
divine obligations to establish episcopacy among his 
people; and that those of his subjects who are 
resisting his will in thb respect, are dishonouring the 
king in direct disobedience to the divine command. 
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ments, and are making divisions in his empire, which 
are injurious to the interests of the community, and 
are destructive of his legitimate authority. 

There are, it is true, other objections urged by the 
dissenters against the church, but none which male- 
rially a£Pect the conclusion to which we have now 
arrived. It is objected by dissenters, as a defence of 
their own separation, that the Church of England has 
set them the example of separation by its disunion 
from the Church of Rome. To this it is quite 
sufficient to answer, that in our separating from the 
Church of Rome we returned to the independence 
which we enjoyed before its usurped dominion, and 
that we expui^ated ourselves of its pollutions without 
sacrificing a single essential principle ; that the divine 
institution of episcopacy for the most momentous ob* 
jects has not been violated in that separation; and that 
we have only taken ground whither it is the duty oi 
papists to follow..^It is objected again, that as we 
have received our episcopal commission through the 
medium of the Romish church, it has lost its title to 
preference. Certainly, in whatever degree there has 
been at any time a departure from prunitive doctrine 
in an episcopal church, some of the practical imper- 
fection of episcopacy is s^parent : and when epis- 
copacy has to resume or continue its functions after 
such aberrations, its duties will partly consist in the 
recovery or the extrication of what is true. It will 
have to propagate and preserve the truth ; but, first, 
in some sense to re-establish it. Doubtless much of 
this restoration of pure doctrine was necessary at the 
time of the Reformation. The transmission of truth 
had been to a certain extent interrupted by the inroads 
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of popery, and the operation^of episcopacy had been 
gtea/dj ineffiective. The past inefficiency however of 
the institution, the degree of its incompetency of 
emancipation from the Roman bondage, and the 
dlfficolty of its resnrrection from the depths of cor- 
ruption into which h had fallen, were much less 
considerable than the enemy appears sometimes to 
have imagined* Episcopacy had been a means of 
preserving in the Church of Rome many very im- 
portant religious truths, and of thus delivering them 
to the earliest reformers. The world had never been 
without an apostolical succession ; and while it is im- 
possible to tell that the belief in some of the most 
vital doctrines of Scripture, or even in Scripture 
itself, might not have been entirely lost without such 
a visible witness and keeper of the sacred books and 
ita interpretation ; certain it is that much which is 
most valuable in religion was preserved by the Romish 
succession, though encumbered with grievous im- 
posdtions. Nor was the principle of episcopacy, as 
a preserver and propagator of apostolic truth, incapable 
of being acted upon on the first assertion of protes- 
tantism. The institution had in great measure an- 
swered the purposes for which it was designed by 
God. The bishops of the earlier centuries, though 
dead, yet spoke in their surviving works. Written 
tradition of episcopacy was yet in existence, as it is 
now, for reference and consultation. The bishops of 
tbe Reformation had to trace the current of episcopal 
unity in truth from its source downwards, before it 
became polluted with the Romish heresy, and by 
this means to discover the impurities of the stream 
after the influx of that defilement. Nor was this 
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a work of difficulty to ^the learned episcopalians of 
the time. And indeed, so well, did they execute 
their commission, that it is acknowledged by the dis- 
senters themselves who are called orthodox, and to 
whom this work is particularly addressed, that the 
Church of England "professes the life-giving doc* 
trines of the gospel,'* and ''f&vours every great prin- 
cq)le rescued from Rome by the reformers." (The 
Eclectic Review, Dec. 1829.) Thus episcopacy was 
a mean of the great truths of Christianity being 
established in the reformed church of this country; 
and, with the blessing of God upon its endeavours, 
will it continue, by means of the learning which it 
enjoys through the favour of the state upon its 
universities and schools, and by the aid of the 
primitive and more recent predecessors of the order, 
to make nearer approaches to apostolic purity. Epis- 
copacy, in short, has been instrum'entldi t/cff^jifda 
effecting a unity of doctrine in the .d^usoh, has 
afforded very efficient means of that unity, by con- 
sultation with its earliest members and adherents, 
and still preserves a tendency to more complete 
success. Besides which, to express a most important 
truth in few words, it was calculated and ought to 
have preserved the two other unities in spirit and in 
society (Chap III.), as well after the interregnina of 
popish errors as before it. And what is not lees to 
be noted and remembered is this, — ^that successioa of 
ministers by episcopal ordination is the only mode^f 
appointment which has come to us from inspliaftittB. 
This is. the only order of ministry which is divindy 
instituted, and for that reason, also, is of course to be 
the only one instrumental in recovering the World 
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i¥bm any lapses of ignorance or superstition, and is 
that which is to be alone supported. 

Then again the Church of England is reproached 
with dissensions among her ministers as well as its 
other members. The dissensions are of much less 
magnitude and importance, I believe, than it appears 
to be generally imagined; but were they ever so 
great, they would not invalidate nor affect the epis- 
copal and scriptural foundation on which the church 
is erected. The dissensions are not the direct and 
natural consequence of the principle on which epis- 
copacy is founded : they are such as episcopacy 
has a direct tendency to remove. The dissensions 
existing only show that the divine principle of epis- 
copacy, which tends to union in truth, has not been 
carried out in practice by the ministry of the English 
church to that extent which is desirable and attain- 
able. Also, whatever be the differences of opinion 
anAong the ministers of the establishment, it must be 
paarticularly noted that they do not refuse to com- 
municate in the sacrament of the Lord's supper, ttid 
are thus, it is to be presumed, hot very imperfectly 
united in spirit." Their union in society is unques- 
tionable. 

It is still further objected, that the governmeilt errs 
in establishing a presbyterian church hi Scotklid. It 
may l^ so. It Is undoubtedly, accordhig to our views 
of' the subject, a schismatic principle on which the 
Scottish church is founded ; but the errors of any 
government o^ of any church are no prejudide to the 
truth of the' apostoHcity of our own episcopalian' 
system. 

Agiin, it deserves especial notice that the dissenters' 

KK 
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complain most vehenoently of the ''assent and con- 
sent" given to our Pnyer^book. This point, it should 
bftobserved, concerns most particularly Uie clergy. But 
the ohjection» in spile of all the dissenting arguments, 
is not of that grave character whidi is imagined. No 
clergyman, I suppose, ever thinks of assenting and 
consenting to every expression in the chufch Prayer- 
IkhA as beiQg the best possible. Each assents and 
consents te every thing in the book understood ac- 
cording to his ability, and the intent of the declaration 
is that the clergy will profess to use the book in all 
its parts as prescribed for the sake of uniformity. 
A clause of the act of Parliament runs aecordingly. 
Ouv. Carol* 11.) " Be it further enacted, that every 
parson, vicar, or other nunister whatsoever^ shall 
openly and publicly, before the congr^ation tiien 
assembled, declare his unfagned assent and consent 
to ike use of aU thiogs in the said book contained and 
preseribed in these words and no other. I A«B, &c." 
And for the sake of preserving the unity of the church, 
on the divine foundation of episeopec^ supposing there 
are no other insuperable obje^^ons to conformity, any 
minister can of course conscientiously and easily asaent 
and consent to the use of a book so ** unrivalled, ** as the 
dissenter writes, '< in majesty, beauty, and propiiety.** 
Another favourite objection to the church is the 
alleged immorality and im|Mety of some ^£ its minis- 
ters, and their consefueni inabilily to teach the Scrip- 
tures to the people. Whatever may be the chacacters 
of any of the clergy, it is to be believed, I thinks that 
the morality of the ministers of the church, generally 
speaking, stands at least as high as that of the minis- 
ters of dissent. I have, as far as my own experience 
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goes, heard as many and as serious charges laid 
against the self-constituted ministers of dissent and 
confusion, as against any of the authorised preachers. 
The conduct of the inferior orders of the dissenting 
ministry is probably less otNserved and less known 
than that oi the clergy : they are not so much a city 
set upon a hiU. There may be very grievous in- 
stances of immorality among the clergy : I am not 
prepared to deny it. But supposing that there are, 
it does not, in the first plaoci follow that the immoral 
minister is incapable of expounding the word of God. 
One or two verses of St. I^tthew's gospel, containing 
words of our Saviour, wiU cleaily show that immorality 
is not inconfiistent wUh an ability to teach, and also 
that the people are not released from their obligation 
of hearing such ministers. (Malt, xxiii. l-^--4.) But 
it is to be further observed that tlds immorality, what- 
ever it may be, among the ekcgy, if existing in any 
degree beyond what is to be charitably borne as the 
almost inseparable accompaniment of human infirmity, 
does not militate against the principle of ^iseopacy : 
it is only imperfeotion in the manner of its being 
carried by our church into operation, and there 
may be several other imperfections in the insti- 
tution which require amendment. But» nevertheless, 
the seme remark is applicable to them all. They 
do not in the least touch the prindpi«h.^the only 
scriptural foundation on wfaith tiie ecoleaiastical fabric 
stands. Let aH imperfsctions and errors in practice 
be removed by all righteous meHls. I might desire 
that theologioallearaing Were more profo^UBdly studied 
at our Uttiversitieaby ^andtdales for the ministry, h 
Biay be my opinion that thi^ ^caminations for ordina^ 
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tion niigfat be adTantageoiisly made more general and 
more sevching. I ndg^t wish that the overseers of 
the presbytery possessed more control over the 
inferior ministers. It may be highly desiraUe that 
the bishops receired an extenaon of authority to 
provide more sammarfly against heresy and impiety 
in the standing ministry. It might he better if the 
Articles of the chnrdi were made more comprehen- 
sive ; that subscription were required every year of 
every minister ; and that gross misconduct were liable 
to deserved and easily inflicted punishment from the 
ecclesiastical superior. [Since the preceding sentence 
was written, the episcopal powers have been enlarged.3 
I might have the clergy, if they do it not already, 
adopt great plainness of speech in their addresses to 
the people, such as the smallest minority of the illite- 
rate even in an educated congregation may understand, 
and make the excellence of their discourses consist in 
the utility of their doctrines infinitely rather than the 
beauties of composition. I might, in a word, wish for 
much, in order to perfectionate the episcopal system, 
and might reform and amend whatever is practically 
improveable. And such are the learning and virtue of 
our ministry, as a body, that I doubt not they possess 
ample means of effecting the utmost improvement of 
which the system is capable, and that the government 
of the country will sanction and l^alize whatever 
improvements they think proper to advise ; — ^but to 
buOd on any other foundation than that which is laid 
by God in the Scriptures for the unity and perfection 
of His church, and which, if its superstructure were 
carefully and wisely raised, would producea millennium 
of christian unity ; to build on any hunmn foundation 
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such as the private judgment principle of diaaenters 
which is described in Chap. VI., and which leads not 
to one or two sects and their doctrines^ but to every 
sect and every peculiar docirine.*-to, in short* an in- 
finitude of heinous error and confusion (Chap IV.) » 
to build on such a foundation in preference to the 
divine, (Chap. VIII.) is to revolt from the king of the 
country who supports the protestant episcopal churcb» 
and to divide his kingdom against itself^ and what is 
infinitely worse, to rebel, as we have also just seen, 
against the will, and to defeat, as far as such conduct 
can, the designs of Providence-Designs of uniting 
professing christians in a happy cooperation for the 
attainment of all that is most honourable to God and 
preparatory to a future state; and designs of which the 
ultimate objects would be speedily in great measure 
executed were the intended union to take place, and 
which would progress steadily, if not rapidly, to com* 
plete fulfilment, with reference at least to our own 
Country. Glorious indeed, compared with what it 
now is, would immediate^ become the state of this 
nominally christian land, had all its religiously dis- 
posed inhabitants a zeal of God according to the 
knowledge of our common cause. All the animosity 
and division among them alluded to in Chap. IV. 
would instantly, and much of the disagreement in 
doctrine would probably, ere a great length of time 
elapsed, disappear. Whatever is really good in the 
religious creeds and practices of us all might be pre* 
served without any of the most awful evil which is 
110 w attendant on our separate principles. Whatever 
is really unscriptural, whatever demands improvement 
in our systems, might be reformed with ease, were all 
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those who profess the faith in Christ, to strive to- 
gether as friends and as brethren, for the correction 
of every abuse and of every material error ; were 
they to use all the inflaence they naturally possess 
in improving that which is erected on the scriptural 
basis, instead of labouring to demolish it and level it 
with the dust. There could be no real difficulty or 
danger in repairing the walls of our Zion, when all 
the labourers in the work wish her peace and pros- 
perity. It is also no trifling consideration, that when 
the people understand the nature and mtent of the 
episcopal church as established in this kingdom, and 
as attempted to be briefly described in these pages, 
and perceive in consequence that membership with 
the church is a duty of imperative obligation, as being 
the will of God, and recognise the claims which the 
opinions of a learned episcopal ministry have upon 
their attention; not only will dissenters be spared the 
personal tax of supporting ministers for themselves, 
but likewise see open to them the universities and 
pulpits of the land without any intervention of human 
law. This is a concise view of the immediate con- 
sequences of conformity. Its ulterior efiPects may 
be reasonably calculated to be greater still, and in 
the end, a consummation of all that could be wished. 
I have insinuated in more places than one of this 
volume, that from the principle of private judgment 
which is cultivated by dissenters, spring unitarlanisin 
and other species of infidelity. I will also add, that 
it is probable, almost to demonstration, that their prin- 
ciple of private judgment, as described in Chap VI., 
and their continual opposition to the clergy and the 
establishment, are greatly answerable, as has been 
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already, intimated in pp. 66, 67, for much of the pro^ 
faneness, the heathenism, as well as much of the 
doctrine of spurious Christianity which pervade this 
country. It cannot be reasonably doubted, that, if 
the doctrines of the clergy were received and followed 
througkout the land as they ought, that it would be, 
compared with its actual state, a terrestrial paradise. 
And when dissenters allow every individual the licen- 
tious liberty of abiding by his own judgment ) however 
deficient the man may be in sound knowledge, when 
they accuse the clergy of a grievous want of success 
in their ministry even among their nominal adherents 
and followers, they should consider that the disagree^ 
ments among christians, and the disrespect which they 
themselves show to the ordained ministers, probably 
contribute very largely to engendering a disregard 
for Christianity altogether in the minds of some, and 
for the doctrines of the clergy, even among the pro- 
fessing members of the church. The sceptical indeed 
will naturally avow, that the apparent uncertainty of 
christians with respect to the truth encourages his 
unbelief. And how much it actually has the effect 
of rendering our arguments, our advice, and onr 
warnings ineffectual, among the less educated more 
especially, to have it known that there are multitudes 
of, by them so called, learned men in the world, who 
are equally positive as ourselves, but in the de- 
livery of discordant doctrines, and in the inculcation 
of opposite principles, and who on all hands decry 
most of us as at least incompetent instructors, if not 
even deceivers and antichrist, — ^is known only to Him 
before whom the secret springs of all actions are dis- 
closed. That it must have a strong tendency to such 
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a result, and that such a result is produced to a great 
extent, there can foe no reasonable question: and 
(I say it as a regularly and divinely commissioned 
minister of Christ) dreadful I fear at the day of 
account will foe the judgment of some who have foeen 
most clamorons against the church for its ine§kiency, 
as foeing themselves partly instrumental, foy their 
abuse of its ministers to the production of the very 
event which they so vehemently deplore. Not only, 
according to this view of the subject, would all tlut 
loss of christian love foe prevented by union, which is 
in fact a loss of Christianity itself, — ^not only would 
truth be more and more ascertained by tls all in 
common ; but when the infidel and profone saw our 
earnest, united, and friendly contentions for the 
faith, and when they saw, as they certainly would 
see, the happy and progressive success of our holy 
conspiracy, where all would be agreed in the objects 
which they pursue, and in the spirit and means of 
obtiuning them, how must they be confounded, — 
how must they be convinced I what an imposing front 
should we present to all the most impious and here- 
tical of men ! how much more easily than at present 
might we disseminate among them our common and 
consistent principles and arguments and views; and 
what, in all humaii probability, could long withstand 
our combined and well-organized endeavours for their 
conversion from moral and intellectual sin? With 
both the immediate and the more distant results of 
union on the divine principle, nothing yet accom- 
plished in the christian world could easUy bear the 
remotest comparison. Methodistical success itself on 
the hearts and minds of the poor would sink almost 
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into insignificance by the side of those triumphs 
which would attend .and follow the union of all the 
religious exertion which the country could produce. 
And, to cast our eyes beyond our own shores, this 
highly favoured land, which appears to have been 
designed by Providence for signal honour and pros- 
perity, may yet be destined to inestimably more 
valuable achievements than the victories of art» and 
arms, and be made, incalculably above all that she has 
yet been enabled to effect, a glorious instrument by 
her example of evangelizing the world. As the flame 
of liberty which has for ages burnt bright, like some 
great luminary, in her constitution, communicates at 
length a light and a heat to neighbouring nations ; 
so from the candlestick of her church may be kindled 
in other countries, whether episcopacy be established 
in them or not, a love and a desire of those blessings 
which are derivable from its institution, and from 
a faithful discharge of its legitimate functions : that 
where episcopalian union does exist, it may be ad- 
vanced through every practicable stage of improve- 
ment, and that where it is not, it may be established 
and maintained, till, from having reduced the theory 
to successful practice at home, we may all be the 
more willing and the more able to extend its opera- 
tions to the extreme and most benighted regions of 
the earth. 
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APPENDIX. 



Ths argument (for an individiial one it may be con- 
sidered) of the preceding chapters would receive a 
vast corroboration, were the fourth enlarged with an 
exposure of those fdse doctrines, on which several 
sects of nominal christians and oth^^ ground much 
of their peculiarity, and an expansion of the view of 
their persecution of the adherent to that establish* 
ment from which they voluntarily separate. But dr- 
cumstances appear to have forbidden an enlargement 
on several of its topics. Assumii^ however, as I do^ 
most confidently, that the argument is substantially 
and unanswerably true, and depending, in whatfoliows, 
entirely on the justness of that assumption, I vrouid 
venture briefly to advert to the questions of the past 
and future support of the episcopal church by the 
government of the country. 

The clergy are frequently condemned for interfer- 
ing in political matters. There are doubtless many 
important a^Eiirs of that nature which it is imposiuble 
for them to examine and comprehend and support, or 
oppose, without a neglect of their peculiar duties. 
There are none, however, in which they have not, as 
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members of the commonwealth, some degree of per- 
sonal interest; and there are as few at least in which 
they are as intimately concerned, or even more so, 
than any other class of the community. These are 
particularly the general duties of the people to the 
ruling authorities of the country, and the peculiar 
interests of the church of which they are minis- 
ters. It is for them to speak and to act in these 
matters, where they remark even the appearance of 
misapprehension. 

In conformity with this principle, I would observe that 
4he establishment of the episcopal church, the prefer- 
ence which it has experienced in the location and en- 
dowment of its ministry, seems to have been, and still to 
be, by some too much regarded as political or expedient. 
liiere may be policy in the case ; but the fact is, and 
it is all sufficient and paramount to every other con- 
sideration, that the establishment is a duty derived 
from the wffl of God. The rulers of the land, it is 
well known, are ministers of God, and are bound as 
strictly as any other class to conform to His will. 
(Rom. xiii. 6.) That will is the rule for them and 
for all. By it the errors of the governors and the 
governed are both to be rectified, and the welfare of 
nations is to be procured. Hinc omne principium, 
hue r^er exitum. It is the principle on which the 
wise originate their acts, and it is by obedience to 
that will that they can reasonably anticipate at least 
an ultimately successful issue to every enterprise. 
And as to establish the purest form of the episcopal 
church of Christ, in preference to all others, is a duty 
to God, so it is a duty to Him to maintain its esta- 
blishment by every lawful ^d just measure. 
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That the church of this country has always been 
supported m the wisest and best manner by the ruling 
powers, I am far from affirming. Sereral statutes of 
former days, I cannot conscientiously approve. But, 
to confine myself to the point now immediately before 
us, I concur not in the infliction of many of the pains 
and penalties to which dissenters, much as I shrink 
from some of their principles and practices with 
a dread of sinfulness, have been exposed. I think 
them unjustifiable, not merely because they may 
have been in some instances d'lsproportioned to the 
offence ; but principally because the nature of the 
offence has not been sufficiently explained and re^ 
cognised, and because probably it was in some degree 
the fault of the church and the state diat the crime 
was not more clearly determined. Penal laws afl^ear 
with justice enacted against many offences which 
niight be enumerated, because the infinite mcjority 
of the civilized portion of mankind are convinced 
that they are sins against society and against G<mL 
But the cases of religion^ separation and heretical 
opinions, present a different appearance. The-detin- 
quents themselves are in their consciences pecsuaded 
not only of the rectitude of thdr conduct, but thai it 
is also liot justly cognizable by the temporal ma- 
gistrate. It seems cruel, if not tyrannical, to enact 
any legislative measure for their punishment^ unie» 
at least there is a popular opinion of their ^ilt. . It 
may be that Che chief cause of their delinquencies is 
to be traced to a want of sufficient industry on the 
part of the civil and religious authorities in labonriiig 
to produce that sentiment. If this care had been 
properly discharged, the disagreements .which have 
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ripened into diTisions might have been nipped in the 
bud, or have shown no signs of vegetation ; and it 
cannot be strictly just to punish in others what arises 
from a neglect of our own duty. Besides, while the 
question of guilt remains undecided, while the con- 
sciences of men approve their conduct, punishment 
will and must appear to partite of the nature of per- 
secution, and will naturally excite repugnance, as one 
of the consequences of the spirit and the love of 
liberty. K right and wrong are demonstrated, and 
generaUy known, then the punishment of the trans- 
gressor would become reasonable and just according 
to circumstances, but scarcely if possible before. 

But while it appears that any direct punishment 
for religious divisions, till the duty of union is uni- 
versally or generally acknowledged, is impolitic as 
well as unjust, it is at the same time equally evident 
that the dissenters are not to be caressed and en- 
couraged to the detriment of the church ; as if they 
were persons, nay, the only persons who understood 
and cherished true liberty or true religion. I would 
not persecute them one iota more than I wish to be 
myself persecuted. I am very unwillmg, I thmk, natu- 
rally, even to ^eak of them with the least degree of 
fieverity; and though I am well convinced from 
Scripture, a spirit of sharpness is on some occasions 
not inconsistent with religious feeling, and though 
the dissenters have been ever attacking the church 
for centuries, and of late with increased virulence 
and impetuosity, yet I hope thaA I have not indulged 
in uiy expressions or sentiments which a jealousy 
for truth might not have allowed me very justly and 
piously to exeeed. But while I am also heartily dis- 

L L 
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posed to fiv» the Tight hand of idlovship to the tet 
fugitive from the tanks of schisiny whom I hare faeBD 
obliged most solemnly to condemn, I do xh> len 
earnesdy protest sgainst the righteousness of rewaid- 
ing, at the expense of the establii^mffliA, men irhose 
leaders staiid convicted, I w31 not say of a ^irtt 
only of intolerance, of mn incapability of logical ai^gtL- 
ment, and of discovering the signifieation of Soriptnte 
for themselves, (for I would on no aoeo«mt whatever 
transgress the bounds oi truth,) but of a dispositKNi 
to a condaet mhich. is the very reverse of l&en} 
towards that establL^mexrt, and which has been in 
too many instances too faithfittty puffsoed, and of 
such crude and &lse interpretations of wntings both 
4ininspired and ini^ired, and of so irraHonal a use of 
their own natural and acquired fecultiiEtt in oppoayaon 
to the same establishment, as show them to be in* 
structed in such a manner that they do not deserve, 
as it does, the confidence of the people, and io be 
themselves disobedient in various ways, both to the 
ten^ral and eternal powers^ The cause of liberty 
does not Teqntre that lic^tiousneas of joj^nioa a»d 
actton should be recompensed with snhstaalial 
benefit or airy applause, nor that tilie adherents to 
right be stigmatized as slaves or advocates of an W^ 
beral spirit ; neither is that a sound princ^e which 
deems it expecBent to do evil that good may comcu 
Righteousness only exalteth a nation, but it is ido 
evident a fact to be denied or dissembled, that the 
most eminent amongst us in rank and station (totalfy 
as I disclaim tOl imputation of sinister tntentioii to 
any of the most powerful jMffties of the state) number 
among iheir supporters not a few who have slaked 
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their thirst for knowledge in such shallow and pesti. 
lential streams, as to be at this moment prepared for 
the destruction of much which churchmen venerate, 
and which the foregoing pages will, I trust, show to 
be divine. And as far as such opinions and incli- 
nations prevail, so far is there an unhealthy action 
in the political system ; and so far is the country in 
danger of apostatizing from righteous principle. And 
it may be assumed as fact, that till the dissenters are 
convinced they are in error, as subverters of the 
establishment of the church, they will never cease to 
agitate the question of dissolution, ** however much 
it may include," as they conceive it to be a duty of 
divine obligation. It is with no ordinary emotions 
of gratitude to the all- wise and merciful Inspirer of 
every good desire and thought, that I feel assured 
that there is yet virtue and intelligence sufficient in 
this distracted land, did it but act with the strength 
which union can give, to avert such a dismal and 
much to be deprecated catastrophe ; and did it but 
so act, that time might be afforded for the enlighten- 
ment of jthe people by the ministers of both church 
and state, and that then we might present, if that 
time were well employed, an example of a happy and 
united nation, at least undivided by those among the 
most dreadful and prevalent of all causes of separa- 
tion and animosity, the violent passions of religious 
discord. 
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Note (A), Page 27. 

The word used by St. Paul in Gal. v. 20, which is trans- 
lated "seditions" is dichostasiaL fhis word is to be 
met with in the sense of "seditions." It is however to 
be believed that it means in the Epistle to the Oalatians 
divisions of professing christiaiis into parties, and those 
divisions only. 

It may be us^fui to some of my readers to observe, that 
the meaning of the word dichostasiai is very far from 
being absolutely "seditions." The Word ia compounded 
of derivatives from two others. A general idea of its sig- 
nification may be conveyed by the translation "separate 
stations," fio that it may signify, according as it is used in 
one subject or another, separations into parties of different 
kinds j not only seditions,but divisions of persons in general. 
There are political writings in Greek where dichoUasiai 
does occasionally signify "seditions," crimes against the go- 
vernment of a country, but this is not the most appropriate 
and usual term for those ofibnces ; and it may signify divi- 
sions of men into parties generally ; so that there is no 
ground of violent presumption in criticising the word it- 
self, that it signifies "seditions." 

It will now be for us to show, that though dichostasiai is 
occasionally written for seditions in some books, in the 
New Testament it is intended to be understood only of 
divisions of professing christians into parties or sects. 

L h$ 
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The word dickosta»iai is found, I believe, only three 
timet in the whole of the New Testament. The three 
paMagee are — 

1. In eh« ▼. 20 of St. Paul's Epistle to the Oalatians. 

2. In ch. iii 3 of St. Paors Bpisde to the Corinthians* 
9. In oh. xrt. 17 of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

Now in the two last cited places ft will be seen that St. 
Paul means diTisions snaong professing christians very 
clearly. Firsts as to I Cor. iii. 3. In several parts of this 
Epistle, St Paul informs us that the Corinthians were 
divided into parties; one party affirming that they be- 
longed to Paul, another to Apollos, a third to Cephas, 
and a fourth to Christ. These Corinthians were, it is well 
known, all professors of the faith. But St. Paul says of 
them in the text where he uses the word dichosiasiai, that 
he could not speak unto them as unto spiritual, but as 
unto carnal. "Ye are yet carnal," he writes, '*for (now he 
gives hia reason for pronouncing them carnal) for whereas 
there is among you envying, and strife, and divisions (<ft- 
ehostaaiai) are ye not carnal and walk as men ? Por (he 
gpes on) while one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am 
of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?" Nothing need be plainer, 
I should think, than this — that St. Paul, in using the word 
didiOMtiuiai in this place, meant divisions among christians* 
and condemned them as carnal ; that in short he meant 
divisions of professing christians into separate parties. 

In one place therefore of the three where the word is 
used in the New Testament, dichosiasiai means divisions 
or separations among the disciples of Christ. So it does 
certainly in another of the three places. (Rom. xvi. 17.) 
"Now I beseech you, brethren, (says he) mark them which 
cause divisions (dichostasiai) and offences, contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned,, and avoid them, for they 
that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive 
the hearts of the simple." What is here particularly to be 
observed is, that dichostasiai are divisions among chris- 
tians contrary to the doctrine of the gospel. 

Now the way to argue appears to be this. The word 
dichostasiai is used only three times in the New Tes- 
tament, and it is used every time by one and the same 
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miter, St. Paul. In two of the three pasiaget it is evi- 
dent that he certainly means divisions among professors 
of Christianity; it is therefore to be belieYea that the 
writer intends by the word dichottatiai, the same thing in 
the other place of the three nther than anything else^ 
unless it can be shown from that other place that it is 
probable he did mean something else by it there. Now 
so far from that being the case, I will show that it is 
credible, from considering that place f that he meant divisions 
among christians there;, and not seditions. 

The third place is Gal, v. 20. When we look at the 
word diehostasiai in tbis place, perhaps we do not see at 
first sight any reason at all for thinking that it means 
divisions of christians into sects. The works of the flesh 
are all named one after the other^ and no description is 
given of them. There may not appear to some persons 
any means in these verses of ascertaining whether st. Paul 
meant divisions of christians or seditions There are how- 
ever very substantial reasons in these identical verses for 
asserting thatSt.Paul signified divisions, and not seditions, 
in the text under consideration. 

One reason that it may be divisions among christians is 
this: that the character given of the dichostasiai in the 
Epistle to the Galatians is the same in kind as that 
ascribed to them in 1 Cor. iii. 3. In this latter place the 
people who are guilty of them are called carnal or fleshly, 
and in this verse of the Epistle to the Galatians the dieko- 
stasiai are called works of the flesh. It cannot be objected 
to our interpretation, that the character given of dichoeta- 
siai in the two places is different : it may therefore, as fiir 
as this consideration goes, mean the same thing in both. 

But a positive argument that it more probably means 
divisions among christians than seditions, is that St Paul 
was more likely to warn the Galatians against divisions 
than against seditions. For these reasons: — we do not 
know, and have no cause for thinking, but rather the con- 
trary, that the Galatians were in any particular danger of 
rebelling against the government of the country in which 
they lived, and we do know from the Epistle, that to divi- 
#iojM the Galatians were, at the time St Paul wrote to them, 
extremely liable, (ch. iii. 1, 3, 4; iv. 11, 20 ; v. 2, 3, 9, 15). 

Another reason to be found in the verses themselves for 
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believing that St. Paul meant diviaioos, U as foUofWSb It is 
very cominoii for men who know how to write, when they 
make a written Kst of the names of things, to put those 
dose to one anoAer Aat are related to each otter. Now 
St. Panl has so done in this list of the works of die flesh, 
at least in four parts out of Are. The wofds run thos, 
and I will distingniA Ae classes by lines of demarcatiim : 
Adoltery, fomicatioo, nndeanaess, laseivioaaness-^idohi- 
try, witchcraft — hatred^ ▼arianoe, emulations, wrath— 
strifes, seditions, heresies, envyings — ^mindera, drunken^ 
ness, rerelUngs. As St. Paul seems in this catidc^^e to 
have made some distinct classes, and as the word "here-' 
sies" stands next to the "seditions," it is likely that 
divisions or schisms should be written instead of seditions, 
as heresies mean false tmscriptoral opinions, and are much 
connected with divisions. Men divide or separate because 
they take up difierent opinions, and because they adopt 
heresies. 

But a fourth reason, and one which strengthens the last, 
is this: St. Paul has, as we have just noticed, placed <ft- 
choilasiai in the Epistle to the Galatians in dose company 
with strife and envyings. Now a similar collocation occurs 
in 1 Cor. iiL 3; he has there these words: "Whereas 
there is among you envjrio^, strife, and dUchoHariai or 
divisions," &c. Therefore it is probable he bad the same 
kind of dichostasiai in his mind in both places. In 
one (I Cor. iii. 3,) we know he meant divisions among 
Christians ; therefore it is credible that he did in the 
other. The fact is made more certain in Gal. r. 20, by 
the juxta-position of '' heresies." 

Thus I think it appears that, from reasoning on the 
Epistle to the Galatians itself, it is much more likely that 
St. Paul meant divisions by dichostasiai in that Epistle, 
than seditions. Again, we have seen that he certainly 
meant such divisions in the only two other places where 
the word is used. Therefore it is reasonable to believe 
that he meant the same thing by the word in all three 
places, and therefore in GaL v. 20; and that the word 
dichostasiai should be translated in that place, as in the 
two others, by " divisions." 
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Note (B), Page 35. 

It is worthy of inquiry and conBiderationi as the early 
church of Corinth was carnal for eaUing themselves^ some 
after Paul, others after Peter, and others again after 
ApoUos, though the three were all authorized and or- 
dained to preach in the most undisputed manner, and 
never violated ecclesiastical unity themselves, how much 
more the people of our days must be carnal, who say, 
I am of Fox, and I of Wesley, and I of Brown. 



Note (C), Page 39. 



** It is with me, I confess, a matter of deep, serious, re- 
ligious conviction, that the established church is a great 
national evil; that it is an obstacle to the progress of 
trutli and godliness in the land ; that it destroys more souU 
than it saves; and that therefore its end is most devoutly 
to be wished for by every lover of God and man.'* (T. Bin- 
ney's Address on laying the first stone of New Kings 
Weigh House, 4th Edition, p. 53.) This sentiment is 
somewhere commended by Doctor Pye Smith. T have no 
exact recollection of the volume and page where the com- 
mendation occurs ; but if my memory does not deceive me, 
he exclaims, with reference to the assertion in this extract, 
in words to this effect ; that it is impossible to wonder at 
the candid confession of his warm-hearted friend Mr. 
Binney. 

Again : " The dissolution of the existing antichristian 
alliance between church and state, is the object at which 
dissenters will aim, and aim at on serious, sacred, religious 
grounds, identifying it with the honour of God, the peace 
of his church, and the universal advantage of mankind. 
This, however much it may include, is thai one thing which, in 
THE COMING CONFLICT, will be sought by them:* (Binney's 
Address, 4th Edition, p. 63.) 



Note (D), Page 39. 
{For "no/* read "any," p. 89, line 15.) 

1. "The religioui estaUislunientof our oountry has been for 
ages wrought into the oonnexions and habits of the nation* 
To bwak its manifold connexion with our civil institutions 
in any way than by the gentle operation of conviction in 
the minds of its own members, woidd be venturing upon 
a darkand perhaps very perilous course." (J. Pye Smith's 
Appendix to a Sermon, entitled^ " The necessity of Re- 
ligion to the well-being of a nation." p. 29.) 

2. ** Legally, the execution of King Charles I. was 
a crime; but 1 submit to share in the condemnation of 
Ludlow, Hutchinson, Milton, and not a few others, for not 
being able to view it as morally a crime, upon the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and admitting the punishment of 
death in any eateJ* (Note, page 7, in Smith's Letter to 
Lee. See idso Genesis ix. 6.) 

I cannot transcribe these passages from the works of 
a writer, whom churchmen as well as dissenters deem re- 
spectable, even while he holds and disseminates his 
present opinions, without adding a few short observations. 

Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, vol. V. sect 2. 
part II. chap. ii. ( 20, teaches that all the exertions of 
Charles's zeal, and the whole tenor of his administration, 
were directed towards the three following objects : — 
1. (I abridge his expressions) to raise the power of the 
crown above the authority of the law. 2. To reduce all 
his subjects under episcopacy. 3. To take the Apostles, 
rather than Calvin, as his instructors in modelling the 
church. 

Hume, the English historian, in his character of 
Charles L, considers that he deserved the epithet of st good 
rather than a groat man ; states, that the limitations on 
prerogative in his time were not settled, and signifies 
that under such and other circumstances, he regards his 
conduct as excusable. 

Now I would ask Dr. Smith, after he has understood 
this little volume, the pursuit of which of the three great 
objects of Charles it was, which makes him pronounce 
the murder of the king no moral crime ; but morally 
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admiisible, in bis viev, if execiitiMi is lo in amy etue, — 
CYea of coune in that meant in Genesis iz. 6ih Terse. 
Proiasbly it aae tike king's predilection for episcopecy, 
that is, his duty to God. It surely, much as Doctor 
Smith may venerate GaWin §at his peculiarities, could 
not be for desiring lo be In doctrine, &c. apostolical 
and primittve. And if it mere bis propensity to ab- 
solute power (I am not disposed io defend the monarch 
in all his actsorall his intention8-<~I believe he erred, bat) 
I wilt confront Doctor Smith with the seotiaients of one 
of our most erudite writers of history, and remind bim 
that Hume characterizes him as a good man, and excusable 
•8 -king ; and, if this celebrated historian knew English 
liistmry better than Doctor fimith, and is to be believed, 
i will add, a most ill used man long before the termination 
of his miserable aareer. I am suce that no being of com- 
mon humanity can read the first few pages of the history 
of Charles's reign by that eiega»t and learned writer, 
•without being shocked ahnost beyond expression at the 
Conduct of the Commons' Parliament. In judging a 
qtmrrel, it is a good and established maxim to inquire into 
ks origin. See then in Charles, on his accession to the 
throne, an amiable man, a prince, generous and artloBs, 
summoning and confiding in liis Parliament, in want ol 
large supplies to conduct a war in which he jwas involved 
by his people, and of which they were pledged to the 
support, and see the most fiunous members of that Parlia« 
ment instantly reftne him sucoour in his need, because 
they deemed him to inherit a too unlimited prerogative, 
and because they wished to torture him into concessions, 
by taking advantage of his dependent situation. What 
just and humane man, if this account be true, would doubt 
who were to be condemned, at least at the outset (chat 
oritical moment) of the unhappy dissensions with whioh 
diis country was lacerated ? And, to sum up the oourse 
of his reign in one word, Hume also, in the character of 
the prince, says, ** After the event, when it is commonly 
easy to correct all errors, one is at a loss to determine 
what conduct, in his circumstances, could have maintained 
the authority of the crown, and preserved the peace of the 
nation. Exposed, without revenue and without arms, 
to the assaidt of furious, implacable, and bigoted factions. 
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it was never permitted him, but with the most fotal con- 
sequences, to commit the smalleBt mistakt-^-a coiuiitkm 
too rigorous to be imposed on thegreKtesthuman capaeity." 
Such, according to the historian, was the king whom Dr. 
Smith thinks it moral illegaUy to kill, and such were 'dm 

reople whom he commends as his moral exectttioB«ii 
must confess, that if I have any generous leeliQgS'Widii& 
me, they sink with inexpressible melaadioly atthe tfamight 
of such unnatural sentiment in any men, and mueh-moie 
in an assumed preacher of the gospel. I see from 
Doctor Smith, in the first quotation out of his wntiiigs 
given above, that there is a way of overcoming even the 
prejudices of a multitude, '-'by the gentle operation of 
conviction on the mind," and that it is to be encouraged, 
when it would be venturing on a dark and perhaps very 
perilous course to attempt any other nrode of conversion. 
My religion tells me that it was by experiments '* in the 
ffeotle opera^on of oonvictios," to which the people by 
weir representatives ought to have had recourse in the 
reign of Charles, to correct sny of the political ^errors with 
which he might be justly chargeable, even though' it were 
no$ dark «nd perhaps very persons for the nation to have 
adopted oUtygf measures. Dr. Sana's religion is of that 
nature, that he regards it as a moral set to put to death 
without Jaw a king, and a king of the character and 
under the circumstances which history has above de- 
scribed. He has no hesitation in sanotioniag such 
destruction of pr^udices, when it is net venturing on 
a dark and perhaps very perilous course. 

Doctor Smith may have been betrayed tnto the ex- 
pressicMi of execraUe senthnents,' by his fbar thstt he 
could not justify the Revdution of 1688, if he did not 
vindicate the execution of Charles j for he says, »• 
mediately afterwards, " If I were to condemn the principle 
of the resistance to King Charles h, I she«ild hi umAile 
to justify King William II i^ and the Revoltttion," fre. 
Doctor Smith p^bapsyif he fcflectStmayhe able to jnetify 
a national resistanoe to James li., and ^le sueceision of 
William III. after his abdication^ and even a f«Si8tanee 
to Charles L, without justifying the resistance which the 
people offered, or the bloody principle and issa# «f that 
resistance: but I fear it was not this dlikulty whieh 
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drove the Doctor on the rock of the regicide. For the 
t]rraiiBical prineiple of disiuadiiig from separation hy any 
oUier ^lan the gentle of^mition, ftc. is found in quite 
a diftiiict portion of his writings, and refers to other 
events. If the passages we have reviewed, declare the prin- 
ciples of Doctor Smith, and if we are to judge of many dis- 
senters by this great beresiarch, as we fear we may by the 
violence of the hostile manifestations of his inferiors, 
may the Almighty forbid that they ever obtain the ascend- 
ant in this land of freedom. Terrific would be their tole- 
rationb 



NoTB (E), Page 89. 

!• The ** Christian Advccate," a dissenting Joumal, 
writes as follows : " We may rest assured, that until this, 
or something like this, has been e&cted, we shall stand 
oe chanee with the established parson-ocracy. We must 
£ght and conquer them in detail before we shall over« 
Jtfirow then ia the mass.- A guerilla warfore must pre- 
.4sede the storming of the citadel.'' 

2. Fj»ra a book entitled the " Tombs of the Prophets,** 
by Mr« &. M. Beverley. (PreAiee.) ** A shilling pam- 

Ehlat againet five milHons sterling, (annually received 
y the oleigy for not preaching the gospel,) are great 
odds." 

He eails (he Church of England, "the great whore." He 
quotes several texts of Scripture which spoke of the suf* 
flings of Christians in the early times, and of the duty 
of patience in tribuladon ; and then, as if men could not 
be Christians unless they were afflicted and persecuted ; 
or as if there ware ho piety and devotion experienced, no 
affliction and persecution suffered, by churchmen ; as if, 
indeed, if has not been the practice of dissenters to speak 
avil of us foe ages ; he says, ** The Church of England, on 
jthiaaccottiit, is not the Church of Christ" 

** What ift said of us the believers 7 * Blessed are the 
.poor in spirit; blessed are they that mourn ; blessed ane 
the meek ; blessed are ye when men shall speak aJi man- 

M M 
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nerofeyilafiaaptyoii/a^/y/ frc If, iktn, the durcb 
consults of persons who sre mf meek« vko axe wgt poor 
in spirit, wbo do not moum^ wbcxn 90 me perseemtet, fte. 
It is ckar that siich a church cannot be the body of Cluist ; 
but as it, in every respect, contradicts that which is pre- 
dicated of the true church, it follovs, as an ineTitable 
consequence, that it must be a body of antiohiisL And 
such a church is the Church of England, which rests en- 
tirely upon acts of Parliament and brute force ; which is 
supported by violence, and exists by violence ; for eveiy 
farthing of money that is paid into the Babylonian treasury, 
in the way of tithe, is by violence, and is only paid because 
men know very well that if it is not paid, there will soon 
be marshalled against them a posse of constables, with 
warrants and other tender mercies of the great whore, &c. 
The wife of antichrist is both a hypocrite and a thief; 
talks of mercy and charity, but tithes mint, anise, and 
cummin, — tilhing she does to the uttermost farthing." 

" The Church of England must soon fiiU, because the 
people's voice is against it." 

These observations are almost beneath criticism. But 
in addition to the last paragraph but two, I will answer, 
that though there is, to my knowledge, some truth in the 
insinuation, that dissenters would not pay tithe to the 
clergy, unless they were compelled by the officers of the 
law, yet that I believe the passage which alludes to the 
compulsory parent is a libel upon the great body of tlie 
tithe-payers ; but that if it were true that none would pay 
without legal compulsion, it is sufficient to reply, in some 
of the words of Scripture, though not exactly in its sense, 
that '* the law is not made for a righteous man, but for 
the lawless and disobedient, (1 Tim. i. 9); or, more 
properly speaking, ** that rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil." (Rom. xiii. 8.) 

As to the ironical declaration, of the odds of a shilling 
pamphlet to £5,000,000 sterling, die writer had too 
much reason to know that five hundred millions st€fy]ing, 
received by the clergy for preaching the gospel, would he 
small odds against a penny pamphlet of such abuse as 
the above, if it were written for persons who think it 
might help them to put those millions into their own 
purses* 
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NovB (F), Page 40. 

I refer to one or two conspicuous instances. 

'* Should the Church of England be termed ' the crimson 
whore of Canterbury,' ' the master-work of the devil's 
contrivance,' 'the Juggernaut of England,' 'the cor- 
rupter of the whole fram« of society,' ' a conspicuous 
apostacy,' * the whore of Babylon,' * Antichrist,' * the 
Babylonian woman/ ' the mother of harlots ;' and her 
clergy be designated 'her heathen and popish caste of 
priests,' ' masquerading wolves/ ' belly gods,' ' black- 
footed locusts/ and 'murderers,' with scores of such 
charitable epithets, which I could readily produce, I sup- 
pose it will be said that they have merely been ' blurted 
forth ' at a dissenting meeting in some obscure town/' 
At an annual meeting of the Ecclesiastical Knowledge 
Society, held in London, the chairman cried out against 
tlie church, amidst a burst of applause, "Down 1 downl 
down with the old hag ! ! I " Was this blurted forth at a 
dissenting meeting in some obscure town ? Was this 
deeply reprobated by the leaders, or highly applauded ? 
If tb« leaders are not connected with the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society, where are they to be found? (From 
a Letter (p. 40,) fay the Rev. M. A. Gathercole, a minister 
of the church, formerly a dissenter, in repjy to Mr. Lush- 
ington, a churchman, and a member of Parliament, who 
hi^ written in support of the separatists from the estab- 
lishment.) 

2. A Doctor J. Baldwin Brown, who was in the 
chair at one of the meetings of the Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge Society, said, " It is because a man is a member of 
a state church that he has a right to look down upon me, 
or to walk into a room before me/' — Brit, Mag, June, 
ISatf, pp. 704,706. 

tt there were any gentleman of rank among the dis- 
senting ministers, he would be entitled to take prece- 
dence of a clergyman, without hereditary or acquired 
distinctions. The fact is, that persons of quality are very 
rare among dissenters of any class. It is to be feared, 
that Doctor Brown was not under the influence of that 
Spirit which teaches Christians not to desire the " first 
places at feasts." 
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It appears ihai thia diaaenter ia not at all dispoacd to 
think it neceaaary for what be dcema the true church to 
be a anflering one, aa Mr. Beverley does. 



Note (G), Page 41. 



At a meeting of dissenters, held at Cottenham, one of 
them delivered himself as follows : '* The Church of Eng- 
land is the S3rnagogue of Satan, and so far antiscriptural 
and anticfaristian, that it will one day or other be de- 
stroyed by the breath of God. The grossest corruption 
and bloodahed may be traced to the establishment, which 
had been raised by the pride of man, and not by Scrip- 
tore. I also object (continues he) to the Church of 
England, because of the means used to support it : for in 
every ten years, the entire produce of the land for a year 
is eaten up by the black-footed locusts ; and the parties 
who principfdly consume this revenue are the bloated 
archbishops and bishops, the lazy deans and subdeans, 
and the useless canons and prebendaries. Again, it must 
be remembered that every doctrine and prayer of the 
Church is prescribed by the state, and if the whole clergy 
throughout the kingdom were to be directed on a certain 
Sunday to fall down and worship an ass, they would be 
ooBpetled to do it" This is moderate ; but hear another 
of these pious and worthy dissenting orators: " I wisb to 
God that I had this evening to preach the funeral sermon 
of that hoary harlot. Mother Church, which is a blast and 
nuisance upon the earth, both black, bloody, and useless ; 
and I will say, blessed be those hands that shall first hurl 
her to dark perdition among the friends there, to be 
honouring, and to be honoured by the devil." (Extract 
from the Cambridge Chronicle, April, 1834, copied from 
Mr. Gathercole's letters, (L. S. E.) pre&ce, p. xvi. xvii. 
3rd edition.) 

It may be thought this must be enough to satisfy Mr. 
Beverley, that we are one of the truest churcbvs on the 
earth. 
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Note (H), Page 41. 

Extract from a letter of an Independent minister to 
the editor of the Record Newspaper. 

" It is correct that there are 'political agitators' among 
the dissenters ; but t take leave to assure you, that if you 
imagine such persons to be numerous among the minist- 
ers of our persuasion, you labour under a most serious 
mistake." 



'' While the pen is in my hand, will you permit me to 
state, that there is a class of us to whom you refer, who 
ase much misunderstood and misrepresented, solely be- 
cause we have firmly resolved not to adopt and pnrsue 
a certain order of public methods of proclttminff onr 
opinions upon the passing events of the times« We are 
convinced that we are forbidden by the gospel which we 
profess, to employ vituperation, invective, and biting s«r« 
casm, as the means of eflEbcting th^ most legHunate ends* 
We think that, excepting on rare occasions, it is well for 
the ministers of the gospel of peace to abstain from politi* 
cal intermeddlings ; having observed, that when they 
have become intense partisans, they have usually lost 
much of the spirit of their great Master, and have cast 
a withering blight over their ministerial useAilness. We 
cannot see the consistency of those christian instructors 
who are loud in their censures upon the clergy, for mix- 
ing themselves up with political elections, when they 
eagerly seize every rising opportunity to sit on election- 
eering committees, and to canvass for their favourite 
candidate, whether Whig or Tory, with an ardour of 
zeal which it is desirable for them rather to expend in 
winning souls to Christ. It is also our own persuasion, 
that there is a more excellent way of promoting the cause 
of sound and catholic congreg^ational dissent, than that 
which some modems pursue — a kind of politico-religious 
agitation ; nor have we the slightest disinclination to be 
placed in open comparison with those noisy boasters, who 
are fond of telling us how little we have done for the 
dissenting interest, as to the efRciency of our labours, 
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and the extent of our sacrifice to promote the sacred 



cause/' 
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These few explanatory remarks may suffice for the 
present to protect some of us from the charge of timidity 
and cowardice, as though we were afraid or ashamed, on 

f roper occasions, to avow and vindicate our sentiments, 
t is quite possible to be decided for moderation, as well 
as in the maintenance and promulgation of extreme opin- 
ions ; and of this I am well assur^, that it often requires 
more self-denial and self-control to abstain from expres- 
sing our views on some public opportunities, than to 
harangue an excited multitude, when we are certain of 
receiving the immediate hosannah of popular applause. 

** Disapproving of the meanness and pusillanimity which 
too often shelter themselves beneath anonymous commu- 
nications, I subscribe myself, sir, yours most respectfully, 

" JOHN CLAYTON, Jun. 
" Ckapel'House, Poultry, Feb. 13, 1835." 
See St. James' Chronicle, Feb. 21 to Feb. 24, 1835. 



Note (I), Page 54. 



The words rendered " to the end of the world," are, 
without doubt, rightly translated, as appears from the 
13th chapter of St. Matthew, where the same phrase 
occurs three times, referring to the general judgment 
which was to take place at the end of the world. (See 
verses 39, 40, 49.) It is also used in the same sense 
chap. xxiv. 3. Had the Evangelist intended to make 
altov refer to the lives of the Apostles, as Schleusner and 
others do, he undoubtedly would have added the word 
^fitSv to aldavoi. Besides, 1 cannot find the word so used 
by St. Matthew, in that sense he uses ylvsa ; and the 
passage quoted by Schleusner, Matt. xii. 32, appears to 
me to be directly against his interpretation, and to prove 
that altav is always referred by him to the destruction 
of the world. It is also deserving of remark, that in his 
explanation of the word awTiKua, Schleusner translates 
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thii very passsge, (cbap. xxviii. 20,) " interitus mundi|"«— 
as numerous are the objections to the interpretation that 
this passage refers to the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
cannot surely be possible that Christ, sending his disci- 
ples to preach the gospel to the heathen nations, should 
only promise his presence with them till the Jewish 
cfaurcn was subverted, and not continue his support after 
its subversion, when the churches of the Gentiles were 
chiefly to be erected. Besides, how could this promise be 
fulfilled to the Apostles, who died before the destruction of 
Jerusalem? or had St John, who outlived that period, no 
participation in its benefits ? or are we, as we must, if we 
understand the promise as limited to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to suppose that St. John had 
the assistance of his divine master till that period, and 
then lost it? And it ought to be remembered, that St. 
John continued to govern the church, and ordain bishops, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, and the supposed cessation of 
this promise. '' Notandum est ergd (to use the words of 
Calviu) non solis Apostolicis hoc esse dictum, quia non in 
unam modd setatem, sed usque ad finem mundi dominus 
auxilium suum promittit." (Calvin, Comm. ad loc.) 
Note 2, appended to a Sermon preached at the conse- 
cration of the Right Reverend Thomas, Lord Bishop of 
Limerick, by Charles R. Elrington, D.D. Dublin, Mil- 
liken, 1820. 

It will be observed by the reader, that Dr. Elrington 
probably, from consulting an early edition of his work, 
has considered Schleusner an opponent of his interpreta- 
tion in two instances, (n the 4th edition, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1814, the learned philologist most decidedly 
supports the same opinions as those maintained against 
his assumed authority by Dr. Elrington. 

Dx, Elrington has also affixed on t*}/? <rvin*eXtfav tSu 
atMyov, in Matt. xxiv. 3, a sense, to which, notwithstand- 
ing opinions which I advocate in a following part of this 
work, 1 can most readily subscribe. The Jews who asked 
the question, most probably associated the destruction of 
their temple with the end of the world ; and, doubtless, 
there are several expressions used in the chapters, relative 
to the subversion of the Jewish polity, intended to be 
referred to that period. 
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Note (K), Faok 119. 

Per ''in ultimis diebuB " intelligi uInmo»dies Hiero- 
solymae a^ue CEcoDomiflS Judaicse obserydvimus alibi^ 
nempe ciim appropinquaret jam Tt\o9 toS alwifoi 'Iovd«i- 
Kou, (Vide Matt. zxIy. 3, and 1 Cor. x. 11.) £t cfe hac 
re miniU dubitaretur si reetd judicaretur, quisnam sit diea 
ille Domini roagnus et terribilis, dies scilicet vindicte 
ejus in istam gentem, quera terrorem Judai,pro more- 
suo, k se alienaot, et devolvunt in Gog et Magoe eacciden- 
doS' (LiOHTFOOT, Hor. Heb. i» Act. Apost. iL 17.) 



NoTB (L), Pa<hi im 

I have advocated, in pp. 125, 120, the opinion, that- 
2 Tbeta.^ ii. 2, 8, 8, refers, in part at least, to the destruc* 
tioa of Jenisalem^ I would here remark on an- ob^eotioa 
which I know not if I ever saw answered. It haa beea 
doubted, that St^ Paul wrote to the Thessalonianv con- 
cerning an event in which they had no interest. It may 
be replied, that the signal judgment of God upon the 
Jewish nation, was not improbably an event highly in- 
teresting to the Thessaloniana. It appears, from Acts 
xvii. 1 — 15, that there was a synagogue of Jews at Thes- 
salonica, not many years before the fall of Jerusalem^ — a 
most intolerant congregation too. An bumiliatien of 
the party (if it persevered, as it probably did, in ita 
pertinacious spirit of persecution,) by the divine judg« 
ments on the nation, might be one instance of the 
promised '* redemption." To which it may be added> as 
noted elsewhere in this volume, that St. Paul and St. Peter 
certainly predicted the destruction of Jerusalem at Rome; 
and I see not any reason why that circumstance should 
be more interesting to the Romans than the Thessalo- 
nians. 

I take this opportunity of supplying an observation in- 
advertently omitted in the interpretation (p. 27) of Jam. v; 
1—8. I mean, that the fatality of the time, in which the 
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rich men had uiyiutly withheld the wages of the labourersy 
may be accounted for, not only by the ruin of property 
in the forthcoming desolation, but also by their being 
themselves severed from their possessions in the general 
massacre. 

It ought to be noted in general, on the argument for 
the prophesying in Acts iL 17» being confined to the last 
days of Jerusalem, or thereabouts, that even if it were not 
certain that the ** last days" were such as I have inter- 
preted them to be, that our conclusion is established 
solely by the interpretation of ** the great and terrible day 
of the Lord." 



Note (M), Paoe 190. 

I notice, that when dissenters wish to defend the popu- 
lar election of ministers of the word, they do not object 
to implying that deacons were preachers, but that thev 
at other times maintain they were not. Our church suf- 
ficiently determines the question. 



Note (N), Page 203. 

The heresy in contemplation was that of the Gnostics, 
who, for one thing, denied that Christ appeared in a real 
body. It was against them that the rule of the Apostle 
was particularly directed. 



Note (O), Page 818. 



For other arguments in defence of state ecclesiastical 
establishments, see Dr. Dealtry's Sermon, " Religious 
Establishments tried by the Word of God ;" also, ** The 
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Ai^giOBeDt far NsCional ClHirch EsCabKshmeiits stated," 
paUkhcd by the Conmittee of the Eetabfisbed Cbuzeh 
Soeiety — aihd other cheap publicatioin. 



N«TB (P), Page S18. 

See Dr. Dealtry's Sermon, entitled, " Religious EsU- 
bKshmenU tried by the Word of God," p. 51, note. 

Dr. Dealtiy remarks, with reference to the successful 
labours of the missionaries to the South-Sea Islands, that 
the reader of their statements can scarcely fail to he 
struck with the manner in which they were assisted by 
the native kings and chie&^ and the lu^y effect of that 
interference on the general population; and shows, by 
extracts from different works, that the missionaries them- 
selves, and the representatives of the London Miasicoairy 
Sode^, approved of the eondnct of King Pomare in 
banishing the national idol, abolishing idc^tzy, manifest- 
ing zeal for the eUahUskment of Chrisdanity, employing 
his influence for the propagation of the gospel, enjoining 
all classes to give heed to the things spoken to them by 
their teachers, &c. ; — that they sought and obtained en- 
dowments of lands ; that Mr. Nott, the senior missionary, 
acted as president of the formal parliament of the Wind- 
ward Islands in 1824; that he prepared beforehand the 
draft of the code of laws ; that he officiated at the corona- 
tion of Pomare III., placing the crown upon his head, ftc. 
The missionaries who thus acted were dissenters, — the 
Society which sent them out, and whose representatives 
approved their conduct, is composed of dissenters ; and 
yet the dissenters maintain, that the civil magistrate 
ought not to interfere with religion, or ministers of re- 
ligion with afiSiirs of state ; and that they ought not to be 
supported by endowments, but by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their flocks. (Notes to the Rev. W. P. Spen- 
cer's Sermon, preached in Norwich Cathedral, 18S4.) 
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Note (Q), Page 322. 

Extract from a Sermon before the Auxiliary Education 
Society of the Young Men of Boston, by Samuel Farmar 
Jarvis, D.D., Rector of St. Paul's Church, Boston, 1822. 

After making a fearful statement of the infinite dis- 
proportion between the population of the United States^ 
and the number of their religious teachers, he proceeds. 
Bat gloomy as this picture is, the statements to which 
I refer do not exhibit the subject in its darkest aspect. 

After a brief statement of the mode in which the North 
American settlements were colonized, he says, ** At the 
very commencement, therefore, of the political existence 
of the colonies, they were made up of the most discord- 
.ant materials, as it regarded religion. And when our 
independence was achieved, and our union formed, it be- 
came necessary, as a measure of sound policy, for the 
constitution of our national government, only to tolerate, 
mod not to support Christianity. It became necessary, in 
order to blend together the heterogeneous mass, to pre- 
vent the collisions of religious parties from having any 
sway over the public councils, by excluding religion itselt^ 
It became necessary to banish that subject, which, of all 
others, ought to be most interesting to men in every 
station of life, because the corruptions ofthe human heart, 
and l^e errors of the human understanding, here rent 
asunder the body of Christ. 

" This single measure has altered the whole aspect of 
affairs ; the constitution of the general government im- 
mediately became a model for the constitution of the 
several states. Thus a force was created which sapped 
(be foundations of all establishments; and though the 
religious institutions of Massachussetts and Connecticut 
have been seated deep in the habits and affections of the 
people, yet the constantly accumulating power of this 
formidable lever has at length heaved them from their 
base. It is now left to men, as individuals, to associate 
for the purpose of supporting public worship, as they 
would associate for the promotion of any object merely 
of private and worldly interest. In our cities and other 
large and populous places, this may be done: enough 
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may be found already united in sentiment, to unite in 
the formation of a congregation. But when you look 
beyond them and contemplate the small Tillages and 
hamlets, the population of which is thinly scattered over 
an area of many miles, you behold the same divisions 
tending society into shreds and patches, various In texture 
and form and colouring. The few of each religious de- 
nomination cannot agree to worship together, and are 
unable, from the smallness of their number, to support 
separate places of worship. The consequence is, they 
are left destitute of the means of religion. The sanctity 
of the Lord's day is either violated by an attention to 
worldly concerns, or is observed in a manner worse than 
the violation, by being made the occasion of idleness and 
vice. In this part of our country religion was supported 
by law, until it became the habit of the community ; and 
therefore it still continues to act with the force of ah 
establishment, as a wheel continues to turn after the force 
applied to it is stopped. Yet even here we are be- 
ginning to feel the evils arising from division, and to feel 
them severely. Your parishes are crumbling into ruins : 
party is arrayed against party. To settle a minister becomes 
impracticable; or if two or more are settled, the scanty pit- 
tance given for their support obliges them to escape from the 
horrors of poverty by a removal. If it be so here, what 
must it be in our newly settled territories, where religion 
has no nursing fathers or nursing mothers ? One clergy- 
man, it is said, is necessary for every thousand souls. Be 
it so ', but when it is remembered that this thousand may 
be composed of five or six different denominations, it will 
be seen at once how the divisions of the christian com- 
munity, by increasing its wants, increase the difficulty of 
supplying them." 

He then concludes a passage of gpreat beauty of expres- 
sion, but painful sentiment. "As our population increases 
therefore, the prospect is shrouded by a more portentous 
gloom, and there is great danger that, with all the ex- 
ertions which the pious and benevolent can make, we 
shall become a nation of heathens, and not of christians." 
(Abridged from a note to an Essay on the supposed 
existence of a quadripartite and tripartite division of 
tithes in England, by the Rev. William Hale Hale., M.A.) 
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The same work (p. 48 — 50) contains a copious extract 
from the 49th number of the " New York Protestant,'* 
in attestation of the great increase and progress in North 
America, of Popery. 

Of the Western country it is said by an American 
writer, that in the rural congregations " it is seldom that 
a minister is stationary for more than two months* A 
ministry of a year in one place may be considered beyond 
the common duration. Nine-tenths of the reli|;ious in* 
struction of the country is given by people who itmerate/* 
(Flint's History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 
published 1832.) *'The people think in general that 
attendance upon preaching sufficiently compensates the 
minister. No minister of any protestant denomination, 
to my knowledge, has ever received a sufficient living 
two years in succession." (Flint's Recollections of the 
last ten years in the Valley of Mississippi.) The condition 
of the Northern states forms a still better illustration of 
the nuitter. The states formerly enjoyed an endowed 
religrious establishment : the consequences of its abolition 
may be learned from the following account "A few 
years since, in New Hampshire, the towns of Newington, 
Greenland, Stratham, Newmarket, and Durham, had all 
settled congregational ministers ; now they are in a desti- 
tute and broken state. There yet remain a considerable 
number who are disposed to maintain religious order, and 
a few friends to evangelical truth, who are famishing for 
the sincere milk of the word. But a small proportion of 
the people are disposed to raiss money to support pious, regular, 
and well instructed prsachers. In the counties of Rocking- 
ham and Strafford there are 45 towns, which, with their 
inhabitants, 40,286 souls, are destitute of the stated means 
of grace: of these 45 towns, some have been destitute ten, 
some twenty, some thirty, some forty years. In some 
towns, where churches exist, the Lord's Supper has not 
for ten, twenty, or thirty years, been once administered. 
Most of these churches are also much reduced in number : 
one from sixty-two members to two females ; several to 
but one male member; and in one town, containing 1063 
souls, the visible church of Christ, after a stated ministry 
of twenty-eight years, has been many years totally extinct." 
(Report of Massachussetts' Society for promoting Chris- 
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dan Knowlfldge. The third Report of the American 
Society for educatiiig pious yonths for the nunistry, 
reaching to September 1818, itatet, the whole number of 
competent religious teachers in the United States, of aU 
denomtnatUmtt to be 2500, the population of the United 
States being " about 9,000,000.'' The American Home 
Missionary Society says, in 1827. " Not much less than 
half the population of these United States is at this day 
to an alarming degree destitute of the regular adminis- 
tration of gospel ordinances." (Extracted from a pamphlet 
described under Note O. Tlie author not being yet able 
to procure the volume, can only add, that there are 
numerous authorities for recommending a work on the 
state of religion in America, by the Rev. Mr. Lorimer of 
Glasgow, as replete with most valuable information. See 
also ** Essays on the Church, by a Layman.'') 



NoTB (R), Page dSO. 

The late Mr. Cobbett appears to have drawn such in- 
ferences from the imperfect success attendant on the 
labours of the episcopal ministry, as to have proposed an 
amendment of the law of Christ with as much self- 
sufficiency as of a parliamentary motion. Instead d 
a church, he suggests, if I am rightly informed, the 
substitution of a system of schools. This would be super- 
seding the divine obligation of ** obeying those who have 
the rule over you," with a vengeance s but no doubt, in 
a reforming age, his idea is highly acceptable to all who 
are no better theologians and ecclesiastics than their 
master. I freely confess however, that J should have 
great difficulty in believing that that writer ever publishsd 
the proposal, did I not know his fame for inconsistency* 
What a consolation is it, in the circulation of «|mo8t 
every imaginable opinion hostile to the church, that it 
stands an edifice on a rock, which the gates of heU sh«U 
ever be unable to demolish. 
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NoTB (S\ Page 337. 

The writer alluded to may have imagined the word 
sect, as applied to Christians, to signify the followers of 
any particular master, in consideration of its Latin deri- 
vation, or he may have taken the idea from some English 
dictionary. The truth is, that this is not the true meaning 
of the word in Scripture. It signifies there a heresy, 
a party who have adopted opinions and practices in 
opposition to those which have been established by God. 



Note (T), Pagb SSa. 



The mind naturally turns in this place on the ve- 
hemendy agitated question, which at present divides the 
legislative assemblies of this nation, respecting the dis- 
posal of church property in Ireland. On the consequent 
insecurity of property in general, were the appropriation 
clause to pass into law, I will not presume to offer an 
opinion. I claim however my right to affirm, that if it is 
the duty of gov^nment to establish an episcopal church 
at all, and if one such church is incalculably more in 
conformity to the Scriptures than another, that it is its 
duty to estaUish the church of the purer creeds and 
formularies ; and that there is that difference between the 
Churches of England and Rome, is a fact which nothing 
but a most lamentable want of information in these times 
of confusion can deny. I have not to learn that we must 
not affiliate upon the latter church all the deplorable 
errors of her individual members. But there is quite 
enough in her most established and authentic documents 
to justify the accusation, and to render it a most solemn 
and imperative duty not to pay or reward her supporters. 
I would instance the doctrine of transubstantiation, as 
alone sufficient to warrant the determination in a pro- 
tettant people of withholding from the church pecuniary 
support. That transubstantiation is a doctrine of the 
Romish church, is beyond all question. (See Creed of 
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Pope Pins IV. Catechitm of Council of Trent, Sess. 
xiii. cap. 1, 2, 4.) And it n equally certain that that 
church believes by this doctrine, that the consecrated 
wafer or bread in the eucharist contains truly, really, and 
fobstantially, the body and blood of Christ, together with 
bis soul and divinity; or as it has been otherwise ex- 
pressed, the body and blood of Christ, his bones and 
sinews, and consequently his very soul and divinity 
likewise. The church worships what appears like bread 
accordingly. And faith in this doctrine is the great test 
of popery. 

I ask, how it is possible for protestantt, who believe 
that this most be a most awful delusion, inasmuch as it is 
to worsliip a piece of bread as God, to think that it is not 
infinitely offensive to him to bestow endowments on a 
church which makes it one of its cardinal tenets. 

But I have in view another object, which is to offer 
a brief conftatation of the grand argument on which the 
doctrine is maintained by the Romish priesthood, in the 
hope that it may be useful both to the Papist and the 
Protestant. 

Mr. Maguire, the Roman Catholic priest, in his con- 
troversy with Mr. Pope at Dublin in 1827, introducing 
this Bul^ect, said — " I sincerely trust that, in the course of 
this day's discussion, my friend will not make use of any 
expression which would be, according to my principles, 
an absolute blasphemy against the Son of God. A re- 
gard for the feelings of the devout papist, will, I trust, 
forbid my indulging in what he deems ' useless and pro- 
fane sarcasms. 'f 

The argument on which the belief in transubstantiation 
is prinefpally founded, may be thus divided. 

1. That though what the British Protestant holds to be 
bread after the consecration, looks, and tastes, and smells, 
and feels to the Roman Catholic as much like bread as it 
did before; yet that a miracle was performed upon the 
bread when blessed by the priest, and that the substance 
is then to be believed to be Christ's body and blood, in 
opposition to the senses. 

2. That Christ actually said, as he held the substance 
in his hand, " This it my body." We will examine both 
these parts of the argument. 
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L The fint depeadi upon the aMumption of the 
actual performance of a miracle, in contradiction to the 
deciaion of our senaea. 

Now if we examine the New Teatament for every mi- 
raculous external change wrought en an object of aense, 
as bread ia, and literally recoriM aa mivaculoua in that 
T<4ume, and if we conaider how men were te judge in 
aoch a certain caae that a miracle was performed, it will 
always appear that the judgment was determined by the 
uae of the natural aenses. It is etideat to every believer 
in Scripture, that miracles were exhibited to the people by 
Christ and the Apostles ; and it appears that all those 
external ones which are described as miracles in Soripturt, 
were themselves olirjeots of the senses, that in all auch 
ceriamlp known miracles, the people might always be 
sensiMp convinced that the course of nature had been; 
interrupted. One or more of the aenses of men were 
oeostituted the judges of the actual perlermaiiee of the 
aupernatural work, as for example in the conversion of 
the water into wine : the fact wa« known by the aighs and 
the taate. According to Scripture, tlie senses are not only 
very proper, but the sole judgea at to the question of the 
execution of a professed external miracle. Now our 
senses, if consulted, would inform us, that the bread 
blessed by the priest baa net undergone any substantial 
change — certainly not into flesh and blood ; and therefore 
(as far as Scripture warrants us to decide by our senses) 
it has not been so converted. If it be argued by tlie 
BomanCaUiolic, that there may be, for anything we know 
to the contrary, some substantial change wrought in sensi- 
ble €^eGt», without its being perceptible to the senses, 
although all those external miracles recorded in Scripture 
are so perceptible ; it is answered, that we must have 
aome much stronger reason to believe that there haa been 
a change of the bread into flesh and blood, than the bare 
ooojectural possibility of it, in order to overcome the 
plain and positive decision of our susses against its ac- 
tually having been efEected, The judgment of our senses 
in opposition to that change, is much more convincing 
than the supposition of its being possible is in fiivour of 
it. A reaaon, however, the Roman Catholics profess to 
give in our Saviour's having said of what he held in his 
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hand, " This is my body ;" and this brings us to the 
second branch of our subject. 

2. The Roman Catholic says, that it is as plain as possible 
that our Saviour in these words instructs us that that was 
his body which was in his hand. It is usual for the Pro- 
testant to answer, that our Saviour did not really mean it 
was his body, but that it represented his body ; that he 
spoke figuratively, in the same manner as he did when he 
said, " I am the door ;" and this has I believe been con- 
sideredas almost a sufficient answer. It was this reply which 
Mr. Pope gave to Mr. Maguire in their famous con> 
troversy : but Mr. Maguire disputed the sufficiency of it 
He argued that it by no means followed that our Saviour 
sj^ke figuratively of his body, as he did of himself under 
tM idea of a door. Mr.' Maguire affirmed, truly enough, 
that if our Saviour had laid his hand upon a door and 
said, " I am tkig door," we should then have been con- 
vinced no figure was intended, and that his meaning was 
literal. In advancing this indisputable assertion, Mr. 
Maguire signified that the sentence "This is my body" 
is analogous to ** I am this door," and not to " I am the 
doort" and that ** I am this door" would be literal, therefore 
"this is my body" must be also literally understood. 
Mr. Pope, possibly surprised by an otigection which he 
had never heard before, and of which be could not im- 
mediately detect the fallacy in the heat of debate, omits, 
as far I have been able to observe all notice of it in his 
reply. But, startling as the quibble may be at first siglit, 
a little examination soon discovers its absurdity. Our 
opponents seem to me to have bewildered themselves 
with the use of the demonstrative V this." They appear 
to think that its presence in both of the sentences, ** I am 
this door," and *' This is my body," stamps them with 
analogy. The fact is, it does no such thing. Analysing 
these few words, and leaving the disputed doctrine for 
a moment out of the question, which we are at liberty, or 
rather are bound in strict propriety to do, when we are 
considering whether the words " This is my body'* must 
abstractedly mean as the Roman Catholics understand 
them, and can mean nothing else, -^analysing the wordaon 
this principle, I observe that the subject (I) and the 
pre'dicate (this door) of the proposition •* I am this door," 
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are both definite terms. " I " represents definitely tbe 
speaker, and no other person, and " this door" reoresents 
the door laid hold of, and "no other door." Taking the 
words abstractedly by themselves, they can signify nouing 
else. But not so with '* this is my body," taken thus 
abstractedly. It is evident that the subject here (this) 
is not a definite term, as the subject in the other sentence. 
" This is my body,'' (as far as the words in themselves go, 
and that is the point the Roman Catholic insists upon) 
may signify simply, that this which I hold in my hand is 
my body ; or this, which 1 hold and which you see, is 
bread, is my body. It may mean one or the other ; it may 
mean only "this is my body," or "this bread is my body ^" 
which latter meaning is certainly figurative. Confining 
our view to the bare abstract phrase, it may admit of 
either of these interpretations. The first sentence, " I am 
this door," admits of but one interpretation. " This is 
my body," is capable of two. So far, then, the two sen- 
tences are not analogous, and we are not to be restricted 
to only one mode of interpretation of " This is my body," 
by there being only one construction to be put on " I am 
this door ;" and as there is a choice of interpretations in 
the words, " This is my body," we prefer that which is 
alone agreeable to reason, experience, and the rest of 
Scripture ; and declare, that " this is my body" signifies, 
this bread is my body, or is figuratively its representative. 

It is important also to observe, that it is agreeable to 
the idiom of the language in which our Saviour spoke, to 
use '* is " for "represents," there being no word for " re- 
presents" contained in its vocabulary. 

These arguments would satisfy perhaps but few Roman 
Catholics who may read and understand them, because of 
their belief in the infallibility of their church. But could 
they once bring their minds to consider the absurdity of 
any number of fallible members making one infallible 
body, and to exercise their rational faculties with free- 
dom, it is presumed that, short as the above examination 
is, it might be sufficient to show them the awful error 
into which they have fallen. 

Such, in short, appears to me, as a Protestant, the fear- 
ful unscripturality of several of the Romish doctrines, 
that I agree entirely with those statesmen and divines 
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itho regard the ProteiCmt ministry in Ireland as a mi^ 
aitiimrf eatablitliment, with respect to the RooKm Catho- 
liea, and think that if diere were not one Protestam in a 
parish besides the rainiBter,yet that he iiioidd be appointed 
td labour within its lioiitS) and that if he labours faitbftiHy- 
and diligently, he is, in every sense of the words, worthy 
f^ bis hire. 



Note (tJ), Page 365. 

** It appears to me the very climax of inconsistency for 
dissenters to keep up a hue and cry about grievances that 
nobody feels, and perpetuate a clamour for religious 
liberty of which nobody is deprived." — Extract from a 
letter by a dissenting minister, Mr. Joseph Irons^ pastor 
at Grove-chapel, Camberwell, — a gentleman whose con- 
gregation contributed £58 Is, 2d. in 1836 to the relief 
of the clergy of the Irish church ; and who expressed 
several sentiments in the letter, of which the above is 
an extract, reflecting high honour on his heart and un- 
derstanding; and inducing a momentary forgetfulness of 
his violation of the divine law of church-membership, on 
the same human principle of private judgment as has 
produced almost every species of religious error. 



I admit, in this place, a brief examination of two or three 
errors, one of which is so prevalent among the unlearned, 
that it ought probably, on that account^ tahave been noticed 
in the text. St Paul, in writing to the Corinthian chris- 
tians (2 Cor. vi. 17), gives this injunction: **Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate," In these words 
the Apostle commands his disciples to renounce the so- 
ciety of the heathens, in consequence of their infidelity 
and wickedness. Many unlearned professors of Christ's 
religion, in these days, make this an argument for desert- 
ing the church, on account of the alleged immorality and 
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profaneness of many of its nomioal members. I will 
devote a small space to the proof, 1. that if the allega- 
tion of the wickedness of nominal churchmen be ever ao 
true, it is not agreeable to the letter of this commaad* 
ment to separate from the church in consequeiice, nor 
2. to its tpirit. 

1. It is not agreeable to the letter of the commandment. 
The Apostle certainly did not command the Roman 
christians to separate from the church because of the 
heathens joining in its worship. There is no reason for 
thinking that the heathens attended the religious assem- 
blies of the church. The christians and heathens were 
mixed in society, but it was not by the heathens coming 
over to them, — it was by the christians making too much 
advance towards the heathen ; it was by associating with 
them in the world. The intercourse appears not to have 
been in the religious meetings of heathens or christians ; 
it is not very probable that either a professed heathen 
would have worshipped with the christian, or the be- 
liever in Christ with the idolator. The fact appears to be, 
indeed, that the society existed in private life : as much 
as that is signified in Scripture. And the error on the 
part of the christians was, that they accepted the prof- 
fered hospitality of their idolatrous neighbours. The 
christians had transgressed the bounds of propriety. 
They were the party to retreat, by leaving the heathen to 
themselves. This is evidently a very different statement 
of facts, to the heathen frequenting the worship of the 
christians, and the christians being oLliged to forsake the 
worship of God and Ciirist in their own temples, by the 
intrusion of unbelievers and reprobates. The christian 
is, no doubt, as much bound now as then to renounce the 
private friendship of the most profane livers ; and this 
commandment in particular will support him in diat act 
of separation. It however, in its letter, has no reference 
whatever to wicked men making their way into the re- 
ligious meetings of the christians, and thus compelling 
them to seek a sanctuary in a separate place of assembly. 

2. And, secondly, it is inconsistent with the spirit and 
intention of the commandment, altogether, that christians 
should leave the church by reason of the immorality or 
impiety of any of its professed adherents. 
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la the lint pUce, it is very posuble that wicked men 
may hear the word of God in die same house as the most 
religioas, withoot the latter being guilty of any misde- 
meaooQT in sveh joint adoration. The religious ram does 
not in this case seek the society c^ the wicked. 'He has 
not made any improper advances towards him, as in tfairi 
case of the Corinthians; he has not professed a friendship 
for him, or associated with him on terms of intimacy, so 
that it is his duty to retrace bis steps. The bad man has 
indeed joined publicly the society of the good, but not as 
his friend and acquaintance ; and that man must be a very 
abominable character indeed who is not permitted to hear 
the word of God in a public meeting with the most 
ri^teous, and whom the nghteeus might not rather re- 
joice to obserre in attendance on that worship by which 
he might be reclaimed firom errors. But, it may be asked,, 
are there not persons who call themselves churchmen, 
with whom we oqght neither to coaamunicate, nor to wor- 
ship? Both cases are very possible, most particnlaxfy 
the former. It is indeed very common. But if it be in^ 
sinuated, that therefore the most sealous, and those who 
have the highest ideas of their own holiness, must, ac- 
cording to t^B words of St. Paul, leave the church, nothing 
can be more absurd and perverse. It is not in this way 
that God intends the good christian to be parted in wor- 
ship from the bad. Is it, in the first place, I would ask, 
at all likely, that God should have appointed one course 
of ministry for men to hear, and that be should have or- 
dained things so that bad men's attending diat ministry 
should have the effect of turning the good away from it? 
in that case, the Almighty Founder of the church would 
have left it in the power of a few evil men, in any place, 
to subvert it, in opposition to the faithful christian. He 
would have commanded men to unite with the churdr ; 
and, at the same time, left them bound to forsake it if 
evil men came into it. This is a contradiction which we 
cannot impute to God. The good are, no doubt, in such 
cases as we have supposed, to separate from the bad. But 
it is not in the way contemplated, nor is it by virtue of 
this commandment of St. Paul. There is another way 
proposed plainly in Scripture, which is quite consistent 
with worship in the church. It is in fiict thi»— m>tby the 
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good retreating <roin the church, but by their making them 
withdraw from it it is by their turning them out of it, 
by excommunication. 

So much for the abuse of this text of 8t. Paul, and so 
unnecessary is it to forsake the church, in order to sepa- 
rate, as wo ought to do, from the most wicked of man- 
kind. 



It has been objected^ that the writers on the side of 
the establishment argue as if there were no Catholic 
church, or no church but our own. Thia is not true. 
There are many branches of the church of Christ besides 
ours. We may believe that, taken as a system, our 
church is purer than any other. We do not deny that 
many men may be saved even in societies not properly 
called the oluirch, because we believe that God may have 
onercy on their ignorance and unbelief. Nor do we deny, 
that many may be lost in those which are so denominated.' 
We contend, that there are mlett proposed to us in Scrip- 
ture, which all men are, in truth, bound to observe ; and 
that in this country the emscopa! protestant church is 
that society which has made the nearest approaches to 
the divine iniginal, and is that which ouffht to be the 
socie^ for the evangelizing of our own peo^. 

It is observed again, that the visible church is defined 
by churchmen as a congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure word of God is preached ; and the sacra- 
ments be duly ministered, according to Christ's ordi- 
nance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same. ^ 

This has been supposed an admission of the justifica- 
tion of dissenters and separatists : but it is no such 
thing. For 1. the vUible church signifies a net which 
contains good and bad. 2. It does not assert that the 
word of God can be duly preached, or the sacraments 
administered, according to Christ's institution, by any 
but the episcopally ordained minister. 

A part of Rom, xvi. 17, has been perverted to the 
justafleation of separation. It has been said, that the 
Church has compelled men to separate. The foreiroinff 
pages, I trust, sufficiently demonstrate, that so far from 



